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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 



Bt cbanee, as it were, we eame in possessioii of a copy of Sir 
Boger L'EsiraBge's tranalatioDy in form of an ^< Absteaot/' of '^ Sen- 
eca's Morals/' printed nearly a century and a half ago; and being 
so highly pleased with the selection and arrangement of the same, 
abo feeling ihe importance, yea, the actual necessity, of inculcatiog 
true and righteous principles, as a rule of Faith and Discipline with 
the world of mankind at the present time, we resolved to publish a 
Bevised Edition of the work. Thus we publish << Seneca's Morals " 
1>y way of ^ Abstract," for the same reason that the author wrote 
them. 

They are jewels richly set; and whoever reads them cannot fail 
to be benefited by idiem. Although published to the world over 
eighteen hundred years ago, still they are strictly applicable to the 
present time. 

Truth is ever applicable in its place. Truth never dies ! 

Seneca lived at the beginning of the Ghristain Era ; he lived in an 
age of philosophy and reform ; and, although science was not at that 
time sufficiently developed, or perfected in its character to demon- 
strate all of the common-pkne truths of Nature, yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that many of the ancient philosophers came very near, 
if not too, a perfect knowledge of the great moral truths of Nature. 
Yea, in many respects, very few at the present day are capacitated 
to viCf or even compare with them. 

This defidency of our age undoubtedly is very much occasioned 
by the almost total neglect of the study, diligent study, of the great 
truths of Nature, 
(ui) 
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TO THE READER. 

BY. ROGER L'EBTRANGB. 



It has been a long time in my thought to turn Senega into 
English ; but whether a translation or an abstract, was the question. 
His excellency consists rather in a rhapsody of divine and extraordi- 
nary hints and notions, than in any regulated method of discourse ; 
so that to take him as he is, and« so go through with him, were 
utterly inconsistent with the order and brevity which I propound; 
my principal design being only to digest, and common-place his 
morals, in such way, that any man upon occasion may know where 
to find them. And I have kept myself so ^slose to this proposition, 
that I have reduced all his scattered ethics to their proper heads, 
without any additions of my own, more than of absolute necessity 
for the tacking of them together. Some other men in my place 
would perhaps make you twenty apologies for his want of skill and 
address, in governing this affair; but these are formal and pedantic 
fooleries, as if any man that takes himself for a coxcomb in his own 
heart, would afterwards make himself one^in print too. This abstract, 
such as it is, you are extremely welcome to ; and I am sorry it is no 
better, both for your sake and my own : for if it were written up to 
the spirit of the original, it would be one of the most valuable 
presents that ever any private man bestowed upon the public. 

It appears that our author had among the ancients three professed 

enemies. In the first place Caligula, who called his writings, sand 

without lime; alluding to the starts of his fancy, and the incoherence 

of his sentences. But Seneca was never the worse for the censure 
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Vm TO THE READER. 

his books of Moralities : St. Augostine quotes some passages of his 
out of a book of Superstition ; some reference we meet with to his 
books of Exhortations : Fabius makes mention of his Dialogues : and 
ho himself speaks of a treatise of his own concerning Earthquakes, 
which he wrote in his youth : but the opinion of an epistolatory cor- 
respondence that he had with St. Paul; does not seem to have much 
color for it. 

Some few fragments, however, of those books of his that are 
wanting, are yet preserved in the writings of other eminent authors, 
sufficient to show the world how great a treasure they have lost by 
the excellency of that little whicfi is left. 

Again Lactantius says, " He that would know all things, let him 
read Seneca 5 the most lively dcscriber of public 
vices and manners, and the smartest repre- ^ ' ^^' 
bonder of them." 

In the book that Seneca wrote against Superstitions, treating of 
images, St. Austin says, he writes thus : " They 
represent the holy, the immortal, and the inviol- ^® ^'^^^l ^^'^^' ^' 
able gods in the basest manner, and without life 
or motion ; in the forms of men, beasts, fishes, some of mixed bodies, 
and those figures they call deities ; whioh, if they were but animated, 
would a£fright a man, and pass for monsters." And then, a little 
farther, treating of Natural Theology, after citing the opinions of 
philosophers, he supposes an objection against himself: ^'Somebody 
will perhaps ask me, Would you have me then to believe the heavens 
and the earth to be gods, and some of them above the moon, and 
some below it? Shall I ever be brought to the opinion of Plato, or 
of Strato the Peripatetic ? the one of whioh would have God to be 
without a body, and the other without a mind." To which he re- 
plies, '^ And do you give more credit then to the dreams of T. Tatius, 
Romulus, and Hostilius, who caused, among other deities, even Fear 
and Paleness to be worshiped? the vilest of human affections; the 
one being the motion of an affinghted mind, and the other not so 
much the disease as the color of a disordered body. Are these the 
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Z TO THE E£AJ>£S. 

word executing their offices; some to hold the glasS; others to comb 
out Juno's and Minerva's hair ; one to tell Jupiter what o'clock it 
is ; some lasses there are that sit gazing upon the image^ and fancy 
Jupiter has a kindness for them. All these things/' sajs Seneca, a 
while after, " a wise man will observe for the law's sake more than 
for the gods } and all this rabble of deities, which the superstition of 
many ages has gathered together, we are in such manner to adore, as 
to consider the worship to be rather matter of custom than of oon* 
science." Whereupon St. Augustine observes, that this illustrious 
senator worshiped what he reproved, acted what he disliked, and 
adored what he condemned. 
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philoBopJii/f but forced him upon the law, and for a while he prac- 
tised pleading. After which he would need put him upon public 
emphymeM : and he came IBrst to be a quccstor, then praetor, and 
some will have it that he was chosen consul : but this is doubtful. 

Seneca finding that he had ill offices done him at court^ and that 
Nero's favor began to cool, he went directly and resolutely to Nero, 
with an offer to refund all that he had gotten, which Nero would not 
receive ; but however, from that time he changed his course of life, 
received few visits, shunned company, went little abroad: still pre- 
tending to be kept at home, either by indisposition or by his study. 
Being Nero's tutor and governor, all things went well so long as 
Nero followed his counsel. His two chief favorites were Burrhus and 
Seneca, who were both of them excellent in their ways : Burrhus, in 
his care o{ military affairs and severity of discipline; Seneca for his 
precepts and good advice in the matter of eloquence^ and the gentle^ 
ness of an honest mind : assisting one another, in the slippery age 
of the prince (says Tacitus) to invite him, by the allowance of lawful 
pleasures, to the love of virtue. Seneca had two wives \ the name 
of the first is not mentioned ; his second was Paulina, whom he often 
speaks of with great passion. By the former he had his son Marcus. 

In the first year of Claudius he was banished into Corsica, when 
Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, was accused by Mcssalina of 
adultery and banished too, Seneca being charged as one of the adul- 
terers. After a matter of eight years or upwards in exile, he was 
called back, and as much in favor again as ever. His estate was 
partly patrimonial, but the greatest part of it was the bounty of his 
prince. His gardens, villas, lands, possessions, and incredible sums 
of money, are agreed upon at all hands ; which drew envy upon him. 
Dio reports him to have had £250,000 sterling at interest in Brit- 
anny alone, which he called in all at a sum. The Court itself could 
not bring him to flattery ; and for his goodness, submission, and 

virtue, the practice of his whole life witnesses 
Do Ira, Lib. 8. ^^^ j^.^ ,, g^ ^^^,y ^^^ ^^^ ,, ^^ ^^^ ^^^j^ 

is taken away, my wife, that knows my custom, lies still, without a 
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ZTl SENECA'S LIFE AND DEATH. 

live him ; and so for some years die did survive lum^ with all piety 
and respect to his memory; bat so miserably pale and wan, that 
every body might read the loss of her blood and spirits in her very 
oonntenanoe. 

^^ Seneea finding his death slow and lingering, desires Statins 
Annsens (his old friend and physician) tq give him a dose of poisoni 
which he had provided beforehand, being the same preparation which 
was appointed for capital offenders in Athens^ This was brought 
him, and he drank it up, but to litUe purpose; for his body was al- 
ready chilled, and bound up against the force of it. He went at last 
into a hot bath, and sprinkling some of his servants that were next 
him, this, says he, is an oblation to Jupiter the deliverer. The fiune 
of the baths soon dispatched him, and his body was burnt, without 
. any funeral solemnity, as he had directed in his testament : though 
this will of his was made in the height of his prosperity and power. 
There was a rumor that Subrius Flavins, in a private consultation 
with the centurions, had taken up this following resolution (and that 
Seneca himself was no stranger to it), that is to say, that after Nero 
should have been slain by the help of Piso, Piso himself should have 
been killed too ; and the empire delivered up to Seneca, as one that 
well deserved it^ for his integrity and virtue.'' 



2 SENECA OF BENEFITS. 

onlj in the oonsequcncei bat in the very act of doing it : f<nr the 

conscience of well doing is an ample reward. 

Of benefits in general, there are several sorts; as necessary, 

j^TGfitable, and ddighffid. Some things there 

Benefita Beoessarjr, ^ without which we cannot live: others with- 
profitaDle, and . . 

delightftil. ont which we (mght not to live ; and some again, 

without which we will not live. In the first 
rank are those which deliver us from capital dangers or apprehen- 
sions of death : and the favor is fated according to the hazard ; for 
the greater the extremity, the greater seems the obligation. The 
next is the case wherein we may indeed live ; but we had better die : 
as in the question of Bberty, modesty, and a good conscience. In 
the third pUciB, foltoiiir those things which cusi»m, uaie, idfinity, and 
acquldntance, have mftde dear to ^ ; as husband; wites, children, 
friends, $c.', ikMch iln Hondst ibaii %iil ptei^rve at his utihoBt peril. 
Of things t>rbfitable ihere !s a large field; as money, honor, &c., to 
which might be Added matters Of Superfluity and pleasure. But we 
shall open a Way io the circumstance of ft benefit, by some previoiiB 
imd more genetd ddSbsratidkis upon the thing itself. 
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Several Sorts (^Benefits. 



Wx shdd clivide b^iiefits into iibi9lute and vulgar; the end ap- 
pertaining to good lifb, tiie other Is odiy matter (tf commerce. This 
%rmer a^ the thore ezceQen^ beeausfe they can 
^"^tSS^*^ ttevfer be made void ; whereas all ihateHai bene- 
fits iure tossed back itnd forward, and ehatige 
their master, liliere are some dScers tihat look Hke benefits, but are 
only deriiiabte conveniences, as Wealth, &c., and dlieSe a wicked man 
may liecdve from k godd, or a goiikliitaJh from AH eviL OAUb a^n 
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SENECA OF BENEFITS. 9 

•tal, the gift perishable: for the benefit itself continues when we 
• haye no longer either the use or the matter of it. He that is dead 
was alive ; he that hath lost his eyes^ did see; and, whatsoever is done, 
cannot be rendered undone. My friend (for instance) is taken by pi- 
rates ; I redeem him ; and after that he falls into other pirates' hands; 
his obligation to me is the same still as if he had preserved his freedom. 
And so, if I save a man from any one misfortune, and he falls into 
another ; if I give him a sum of money, which is afterwards taken 
away by thieves ; it comes to the same case. Fortune may deprive 
us of the matter of a benefit, but the benefit itself remains inviolable. 
If the benefit resided in the matter, that which is good for one man 
would be so for another ; whereas many times the very same thing, 
given to different persons, works contrary effects, even to the differ- 
ence of life or death ; and that which is one body's cure proves an- 
other body's poison. Beside that, the timing of it alters the value; 
and a crust of bread, upon a pinch, is a greater present then an im- 
perial crown. What is more familiar than in a battle to shoot at an 
enemy and kill a friend ? or, instead of a friend, to save an enemy ? 
but yet this disappointment, in the event, does not at all operate 
upon the intention. What if a man cures me of a wen with a stroke 
that was designed to cut off my head ? or, with a malicious blow upon 
my stomach, breaks an imposthume ? or, what if he saves my life 
with a draught that was prepared to poison me ? the providence of 
the issue does not at all discharge the obliquity of the intent. And 
the same reason holds good even in religion itself It is not the 
incense, or the offering, that is acceptable to Grod, but the purity and 
devotion of the worshiper ; neither is the bare will, without action, 
sufiicient, that is, where we have the means of acting ; for, in that 
case, it signifies as little to wish well, without well-doing ^ as to do 
good without willing it. There must be effect as well as intention, 
to make me owe a benefit ; but, to will against it, does wholly dis- 
charge it. In fine, the conscience alone is the judge, both of benefits 
and injuries. 

It does not follow now, because the benefit rests in the good-will. 
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that therefore the good-will should be always a benefit; for if it be^ 

not accompanied with judgment and discretion, those offices, which 

we oall^beneJitSf are but the works of passion, or 

The good-will must of chance : and many times, the greatest of all 
be accompanied ... ^ . i t . . i 

with judgment injuries. One man does me good by mistake; 

another ignorantly; a third upon force; but 
none of these cases do I take to be an obligation ; for they were 
nither directed to me, nor was there any kindness of intention : we 
do not thank the seas for the advantages we receive by navigation ; 
or theirivers for supplying us with fish and flowing on our grounds; 
we do not thank the trees either for their fruit or shades, or the 
winds for a fair gale ; and what is the difference betwixt a reasona- 
ble creature that does not know and an inanimate that cannot ? a 
good horse saves one man's life ; a good suit of arms another's ; and 
a man, perhaps, that never intended it, saves a third. Where is the 
difference now betwixt the obligation of one and of the other ? a man 
falls into a river, and the fright cures him of an ague ; we may call 
this a kind of lucky mischance, but- not a remedy. And so it is 
with the good we receive, either without, or besides, or contrary to 
intention. It is the mind^ and not the event, that distinguishes a 
benefit from an injury. 



CHAP. V. 

There m^ist be judgment in a benefit, cu well as matter and inten- 
tion ; and especially in the choice of the person. 

As it is the wiU that designs the benefit, and the master that 
conveys it, so it is the judgment that perfects it ; which depends 
upon so many critical nicetiesj that the least error, either in the 
person, the matter, the manner, the quality, the quantity, the time, 
or the place^ spoils all. 
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The consideratioh of the person k a main point: for we are to 
give bj cfaoice, and not by hazard. My inclination bids me oblige 
one man ; I am bound in duty and jastioe to 
JErerve another; here it is charity, there it is Theolioiceof the 
pity ; and elsewhere, perhaps, enrsonragemcnt. main point 
There are dome that want, to whom I would not 
give ; because, if I did, they would want still. To one man I would 
barely offer a benefit; but I would press it upon another. To say 
the truth, we do not employ any money to more profit than that 
which ire besto#; and it is not to otir friends, our acquaintances or 
countrymen, nor to this or that condition of men, that we are to re- 
strain our bounties ; but wheresoever there is a man, there is a place 
and occasion for & benefit. We give to some that are good already ; 
to others, in hope to make them so : but we must do all with discte- 
tion ; for we are as well answerable for what we give as for what we 
receive ; nay, the misplacing of a benefit is worse than the not receiv- 
ing it; for the one is another miEin^s fault; but the other is mine. 
The error of the giver does oft-times* excuse the ingratitude of the 
receiver ; for a favor ill-placed is rather a profusion than a benefit. 
It is the most shameful of losses, an inconsiderate bounty. I will 
choose a man of integrity, idncere, considerate, grateful, temperate, 
well-natured, neither covetous nor sordid : and when I have obliged 
such a man, though not worth a groat in the world, I have gained 
my end. If we give only to receive, we lose the fairest objects for 
our charity : the absent, the sick, the captive, and the needy. When 
we oblige those that can never pay us again in kind, as a stranger 
upon his hist fktewell, or a necessitous person upon his death-bed| 
we make Providence our debtor, and rejoice in the conscience even 
of a fruitless benefits So long as we are affected with passions, and 
distracted with h(^>es and foars, and (the most unmanly of vices) 
with our plettmres, we are inoompetent judges where to place our 
bounties : but when death presents itself, and that we come to our 
last will and testament, we leave our fortunes to the most worthy^ 
He that f;ivei nothing, but in hopes of receiving, mtdit die intestate. 
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It is the honesty of another man's mind that moves the kindness of 
mine; and I would sooner oblige a grateful man than an ungrateful: 
but this shall not hinder me from doing good also to a person that is 
known to be ungrateful : only with this difference, that I will serve 
the one in all extremities with my life and fortune, and the other no 
farther than stands with my convenience. But what shall I do, you 
will say, to know whither a man will bo grateful or not ? I will fol- 
low probability, and hope the best. He that sows is not sure to 
reap; nor the seaman to reach his port; nor the soldier to win the 
field : he that weds is not sure his wife will be honest, or his children 
dutiful; but shall we therefore neither sow, sail, bear arms, nor 
marry ? Nay, if I knew a man to be incurably thankless, I would 
yet be so kind as to put him in his way, or let him light a candle at 
mine, or draw water at my well ; which may stand him perhaps in 
great stead, and yet not be reckoned as a benefit from me ; for I do 
it carelessly, and not for his sake, but my own ; as an office of 
humanity, without any choice or kindness. 



CHAP. VI. 

The matter of OhUgattons^ mtk its circumstances. 

Next to the choice of the person follows that of the matter \ 
wherein a regard must be had to time, place, proportion, quality ; 
and to the very nicks of opportunity and humor. One man values 
his peace above his honor, another his honor above his safety ; and 
not a few there are that (provide they may save their bodies) never 
care what becomes of their souls. So that good offices depend mudbi 
upon construction. Some take themselves to be obliged, when they 
are not; otiiers will not believe it, when they are; and some again 
take obligations and injuries, the one for the other. 

For our better direction; let it be noted, << That a benefit is a 
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&ith; indnstiy, the service and hasard of his person, an early apple^ 
peradvent^re, or some other oheap curiosity: equals indeed may 
correspond in lind ; bat whatsoever the present be, or to whomso- 
ever we offer it, this general rule mnst be observed, that we always 
design the good and satis&ction of the receiver, and never grant any 
thing to his detriment. It is not for a man to say, I was overcome 
by importunity ; for when the fever is off, we detest the man that 
was prevailed upon to our destruction. I will no more undo a man 
with his will, than forbear saving him against it. It is a benefit in 
some cases to grant, and in others to deny ; so that we are rather to 
consider the advantage than the desire of the petitioner. For we 
may in a passion earnestly beg for (and take it ill to be denied too) 
that veiy thing, which, upon second thoughts, we may come to curse, 
as the occasion of the most pernicious bounty. Never give any thing 
that shall turn to mischief, in&my, or shame. I will consider an« 
other man's want or safety } but so as not to forget my own ; unless 
in the case of a very excellent person, and then I shall not much 
heed what becomes of myself. There is no giving of water to a man 
in a fever; or putting a sword into a madman's hand. He that 
lends a man money to carry him to a bawdy-house, or a weapon for 
his revenge, makes himself a partaker of his crime. 

He that would make an acceptable pr^ent, will pitch upon some* 

thing that is desired, sought for, and hard to be 
p^Mnt* * found; that which he sees nowhere else, and 

which few have ; or at least not in that place or 
season ; something that may be always in his eye, and remind him of 
his benefactor. If it be lasting and durable, so much the better; as 
plate, rather than money ; statues than apparel ; for it will serve as 
a monitor to mind the receiver of the obligation, which the presentet 
cannot so handsomely do. However, let it not be improper, as arms 
to a woman, books to a down, toys to a philosopher : I will not give 
to any man that which he cannot receive, as if I threw a baU to a 
man without hands; but* I will make a return^ though he cannot 
receive it; for my busbess is not to oblige him^ but to free myself: 
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CHAP. VII. 
The manner of obliging, 

Thssx 18 not any benefit so ^orious in itaelf; bat it maj yet be 
ezcee^ngly sweetened and improTecl by the manner of eonferring 
it. Tbe virtue^ I knoW; rests in the intenfy the profit in the judtoi- 
DBS Implication of the matter; but the beauty and ornament of an 
obligation lies in the manner of it ; and it is then perfect when the 
dignity of the office is accompanied with all ihe charms and delicacies 
of humanity, good-nature, and address ; and with dispatch too ; for 
he that puts a man ofF from time to time, was never right at heart. 

In the first place, whatsoever we give, let us do it franldy: a 
kind benefactor makes a man happy as soon as 
he can, and as much as he can. There should 
be no delay in a benefit but the modesty of the receiver. If we <^q<- 
not fi^resee the request, let us, however, immediately grant it, and 
by no means suflfer the repeating of it. It it so grievous a thing to 
say, I BEG; the very words put a man out of countenance; and 
it is a double kindness to do the thing, and save an honest man the 
confusion of a blush. It comes too late that comes for the asking : 
for nothing costs us so dear as that we purdiase with our prayers: 
it is all we give, even for heaven itself; and even there too, where 
our petitions are at the fiiirest, we choose rather to present than in 
secret ejaculations than by word of mouth. That is the lasting and 
the acceptable benefit that meets the receiver half*way. The rule is, 
we are to give, as we would receive^ ekeerfvUdy^ q^icMy^ and without 
hentaiion ; for there is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the fingers. 
Nay, if there should be occasion for delay,^ let us, however, not toem 
to deliberate ; for demurring is next door to denying ; and so long 
as we suspend, so long are we unwilling. It is a court-humor to 
keep people upon the tentera; their injuries are quick and sudden, 
but Uieir ben^ts are slow. Great ministers love to raek men with 
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€7010 that begged a U^nt of Antigonus : '< ^Hial h too muck/' says 

he, ^< for a Cynio to ask;'' and wlaea he M to a penny, ^^Tfaat is loo 

little/' ^ys he, " for a prinoe to. give." He might have fouiui a 

way to have oompounded this oo&troyersyi by giving him a penny 

as to a Q/nic, and a taktU as firom a prince. Whatsoever we be* 

stow, let it be done with a firank and ebeerfol count^umoe : a man 

must not give with his hand, and deny with his looks. He that 

^ves qniekly, gives willingly. 

Wo are likewise to aeoompany good deeds with good wordw^ and 

• say (for the purpose), <' Why should yoa make 

Aoeomptoy good gudi a matter of this? why did not yon eome to 
deeds with 
good words. >D^ soone^r ? why wotf Id you make use of any 

body else? I take it ill that you should bring 

me a recommendation ; pray let there be no more of this: but when 

you have occasion hereaHter, come to me upon your own aooount." 

That is the glorious bounty, when the receiver can say to himself; 

<* What a blessed day has this been to me I never was any thing 

done so generously, so tenderly, with so good a grace. What is it J^ 

would not do lor such a man? A thousand times as much another 

way oould not have given me this 8ati8&cti<m." In su<^ a ease, let 

the benefit be never so eonsidcrable, the manner of oonfeping it is 

yet the noblest part. Where there is harshness oi language, eoun- 

tenanee, ^ behavior, a man had better be without it. A fiat denial 

IS infiaitefy before a vexatious delay : as a quick death is a m^cy, 

compared with a lingering torm^t But to be put to vraitings and 

intercessions, afler a promise is passed, is a cruelty intolerable. It 

fs trouMesfAne to stay long for a benefit, let it be never so gi^t ; and 

he that holds me needlesdly in pain, loses two precious things, time, 

uid the proof of friendship. Nay, the very hint of a man's want 

comes many times too late. ^^If I had money," said Socrates, << I 

would buy me a doak." They that knew he wanted one riiould 

have prevented the very intimation of that want. It is not the value 

of the present, but the benevolence of the mind, that we are to eon- 

sider. " He gave me but a little, but it was generously and frankly- 
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done; it waB a little ^at of a little : he gave it me witkotit asking; 
he pressed it npon me ; he watched the opportunity of doing it^ and 
took it as an obligation upon hims^/' On the other side^ many 
bttiefits aze great in show, but little or nothing perhaps in effect^ 
when they come hard, slow, or at unawares. That which is given 
widi pride and ostentation, is rather an ambition than a bounty. 

Some favors are to be conferred in ptiblic, others in private^ In 
public the rewards of great actions; as honors, 
charges, or whatsoever else gives a man reputa- Some fawrs in 
tion m the world : b^t the good offioes we do in prirate. 
for a man ia want, dbtress, or under reproach, 
these should be known only to those that have the beneit of them. 
Nay, not to them neither, if we can handsomely conceal it from 
whm>ee the fkvor oame; for the secrecy, in many cases, is a main 
part <^ the benefit. There was a good man that had a friend, who 
was both poor and sick, and ashamed to own his condition: he 
privately conveyed a bag of money undw his pillow, that he might 
seem rather to find than receive it. Provided I know that I gave 
it, no matter for his knowing from whenee it comes that receives it. 
Many a man stands in need of help that has not the ikce to confess 
it: if the discovery may give offense, let it lie concealed; he that 
gives to be seen would never relievo a man in the dark. It would 
be too tedious to run through oil the niceties that may occur upon 
this subject ; but, in two words, he niust be a wise, a friendly, and 
a well-bred man, that perfectly acquits himself in the art and duty 
of obliging : for all his actions must be squared according to the 
measures of dvili^, good-nature^ and discretion. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The difference and value of a henejiu 

We have already spoken of benefits in general; the matter and 
the intention^ together with the manner of conferring them. It 
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follows noW| in oourse, to say something of the value of them ; wych 
is mted^ either by the good they do us, or by the iaeonvenience 
they save us, and has no other standard than that of a judicious* re- 
gard to circumstance and occasion. Suppose I save a man from 
drowning, ihe advantage of life is all one to him, from what hand 
soever it comes^ or by what means ; but yet there may be a vast 
difference in the obligation. I may do it with hazard, or with se- 
curity 3 with trouble, or with ease ; willingly, or by compulsion ; 
upon intercession, or without it : I may have a prospect of vain- 
glory or profit; I may do it in kindness to aoother, or an hundred 
ly-endg to myself; and ev^y pdnt does exceedingly vary the case. 
Two persons may part with Uie same sum of money, and yet not the 
same benefit : the one had it of his oion, and it was but a litUe out 
of a great deal; the other borrowed it, and bestowed upon me tha^ 
which he waited for himself. Two boys were sent out to fetch a 
certain person to their master : the one of them hunts up and down, 
aini comes home again weary, without finding him ; the other fidls 
to play with his companions at the wheel of Fortune, sees him by 
chance passing by, delivers- him his errand, and brings him. He 
that found him by ehanoe deserves to be punished ; and he that 
sought for him, and missed him, to be rewarded for his good-will. 
In some oases we value the iking, iu others the lahor and attend- 
ance. What can be more precious than good 

We value the manners, good letters, life, and health ? and yet 
thing, the labor, , . . , , • 

or attendance. we^y our physicians and tutors only for ser- 
vice in the professions. If we buy things 
cheap it matters not, so long as it is a bargain : it is no obligation 
from the seller, if nobody else will give him more for it. What 
would not a man give to be set ashore in a tempest ? fDr a house 
in the wilderness ? a shelter in a storm 2 a fire, or a bit of meat, 
when a man is pinched with hunger or cold? a defense against 
thieves, and « thousand other matters of moment, that cost but 
little? And yet we know that the skipper has but his freight for 
our passage : and the carpenters and brickkyers do thehr work by 
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the day. Those are xaany times the greatest oUigatioBs in traih/ 
which in ynlgar opinions are the smallest : as comfort ,to the sick, 
poor captives; good cooDsel, keeping of people ^m wickedness^ &o. 
Wherefore we should reckon ourselves to owe most for the noblest 
benefits. If the physician adds care and friendship to the duty of 
his calliog, and the tutor to the common method of his busin^is ; I 
am to esteem them as the nearest of my relations : for to watch with 
mOf to be troubled for me, and to put off all other patients for my 
sake, is a particular kindness : and so it is in my tutor, if he takes 
more pains with me than mth the rest of my fellows. It is not 
enough, in this case, to pay Uie one his fees, and the other his salary; 
but I am indebted to them over and above for their friendship. The 
meanest of mechanics, if he does his work with industry and care, it 
is an usual thing to cast in something by way of reward more than 
the bare agreement : and shall we deal worse with the preservers of 
our lives, and the reformers of our manners ? He that gives me him- 
self (if he be worth taking) gives the greatest benefit : and this is 
the present which uEschines, a poor disciple of Socrates, made to 
his master, and as a matter of great consideration : '< Others may 
have given you much,'' says he, '< but I am the only man that has 
left nothing to himself '' This gift,'' says Socrates, *^ you shall 
never repent of; for I will take care to return it better than I found 
it.'' So that a brave mind can never want matter for liberality in 
the meanest condition ; for Nature has been so kind to us, that where 
we have nothing of Fortune's, we may bestow something of our own. 
It falls out often, that a benefit is followed with an. injury; let 

which will be foremost, it is with the latter as 

.^, ... .1 •* j^ • - A benefit followed 

With one wntmg upon another; it does in a by an injury. 

great measure hide the former, and keep it from 

appearing, but it does not quite take it away. We may in some 

eases divide them, and both requite the one, and revenge the other; 

or otherwise compare them, to know whether I am creditor or debtor. 

You have obliged me in my servant, but wounded me in my brother; 

you have saved my son, but have destroyed my father; in this 
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ioBtance; I will allow as much as piety, and jnstioe, and good-nature; 
will bear; but I am not willing to set an injury against a benefit. 
I would have some respect to the time : the obligation came first ; 
and then, perhaps, the one was designed, the other against his will : 
under these considerations I would amplify the benefit, and lessen 
^6 injury ; and extinguish the one with the other } nay, I would 
pardon the injury even without the benefit, but much more after it. 
Not that a man can be bound by one benefit to suffer all sorts of in* 
juries ; for there are some cases wherein we lie under no obligation 
for a benefit ; because a greater injury absolves it : as for example, 
a man helps me out of a law-suit, and afterwards commits a rape 
upon my daughter ; where the following injury cancels the anteoe* 
dent obligation. A man lends me a little money, and then sets my 
house on fire; the debtor is here turned creditor, when the injury 
outweighs the benefit. Nay, if a man does but so much as repent 
the good office done, and grow sour and insolent upon it, and upbraid 
me with it; if he did it only for his own sake, or for any other 
reason than for mine, I am in some degree, more or less, acquitted 
of the obligation. I am not at all beholden to him that makes me 
the instrument of his own advantage. He that does me good for hii^ 
own sake, I will do him good for mine, 

Suppose a man makes suit for a place, and cannot obtain it, but 
upon the ransom often slaves out of the galleys. 

moi^d^em^ou. I^ *^«"^ ^^^^y ^^^ ^^ ^""^^y *W owe him no- 
thing for their redemption ; but ihey are indebted 
to him for the choice, where he might have taken ten others as well 
as these. Put the case again^ that by an act of grace so many 
prisoners are to be released ; their names to be drawn by lot, and 
mine happens to come out among the rest : one part of my obliga* 
tion is to him that put me in a capacity of freedom, and the 
other is to Providence for my being one of that number. The 
greatest benefits of all have no witnesses, but lie concealed in the 
conscience. 

There is a great difierenoe between a common obligation and a 
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particular; he that lends my country money, ohliges me only as a 
part of the whole. Plato crossed the river, and 

the ferry-man would take no money of him : ObUgations com- 

■^ ^ mon and particular. 

he reflected upon it as honor done to him- 
self; and told him, "That Plato was in debt." But Plato, when 
he found it to be no more than he did for others, recalled his words, 
" For" says he, " Plato will owe nothing in parUcular for a benefit 
in common ; what I owe with others, I will pay with others.'' 

Some will have it that the necessity of wishing a man well is 
some abatemmit to the obligation in the doing of 
him a good office. But I say, on the contrary, ^pon^Jfeo*^"!^. 
that it is the greater; because the good- will 
cannot be charged. It is one thing to say, that a man could not but 
do me this orHhat civility, because he was forced to it ; and another 
thing, that he could not quit the good-will of doing it. In the for- 
mer ease, I am a debtor to him that imposeth the force, in the other 
to myself. The unchangeable good-will is an indispensable obliga- 
tion : and to say that nature cannot go out of her course, does not. 
discharge us of what we owe to Providence, Shall he be said to will, 
that may change his mind the nezt moment ? and shall we question 
the will of the Almighty, whose nature admits no change ? Must 
the stars quit their stations, and fall foul one upon another ? must 
the sun stand still in the middle of his course, and heaven and earth 
drop into confusion ? must a devouring fire seize upon the universe ; 
the harmony of the creation be dissolved ; and the whole frame of 
nature swallowed up in a dark abyss ; and will nothing less than thb 
serve to convince the world of their audacious and impertinent follies 1 
It is not to say, that these heavenly bodies are not made /or us; for 
in part they are so ; and we are the better for thdr virtues and mo- 
tions, whether we will or not. 
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CHAP. IX. 

An honest man cannot he outdone in courtesy. 

It passes in the world for a genenms and magnificent saying, 
iliat '' it is a shame for a man to be oatdone in conrtesj;'' and it is 
worth the while to examine, both the truth of it, and die mistakle. 
First, there can be no shame in a Tirtnous emulation ; and, secondly, 
there can be no victory without crossing the cudgels and yielding 
the cause. One man may have the advantage of strength, of means, 
oi fortune ; and this will undoubtedly operate upon tha events of 
good purposes, but yet without any diminution to the virtue. The 
good-will may be the same in both, and yet one may have the heeb 
of the other ; for it ia not in a good office as in a course, where he 
wins the plate that comes first to the post : and even there also, 
chance has many times a great hand in the success. Where the 
contest is about benefits ; and that the one has not only a good^mUj 
but matter to work upon, and a power to put that good intent in 
execution ; and the other has barely a good'vyiUj without either the 
meam^ or the occaMon, of a requital ; if he does but affectionately 
wish it, and endeavor to obtain it, the latter is no more overcome in 
courtesy than he is in courage that dies with his sword in his hand, 
and his face to the enemy, and without shrinking maintains his 
station : for where fortune is partial, it is enough that the good^wSl 
is e^[aal. There are two errors in this proposition : first, to imply 
that a good man may be overcome; and then to imagine that any 
thing shameful can befall him. The Spartans prohibited all those 
exercises where the victory was declared by the confession of the 
contendant. The 390 Fabii were never said to be conquered, but 
dain ; nor Eegulus to be overcome, though he was taken prisoner 
by the Carthaginians. The mind may stand firm under the greatest 
malice and iniquity of fortune; and yet the giver and receiver con- 
tinue upon equal terms: — as we reckon it a drawn battle, when 
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two combahiBto arerparted, thoi^h the one luui lost more blood thao 
Ae other. He that knows liow to owe a courtesy, and beartUf 
wishes that he oould requite it; is inviDcible; so that evely mlua 
may be as grateful as he pleases. It is your hapfMoess to give, it is 
my fortosd that I can oidy receiYeu What advantage now has yout 
ohanee over any mtue 1 Bat there ace some nmi that have phi!los0- 
piuaed tfaenselTes aLnost out of ilie sense of human aSeotious; as 
Diogenes, that wa&ed naked and unoone^ned through the. middle 
of Ale:puider'a treasures^ and wa% as well in other t^oen's Opinions 
as in his own, even abote Alexander himself, who at iliat time had 
the wi^okf wodd «A his feet : fer th^e was more tbat.the one scorned 
to take than that the other had it in his power to g^Y^ i and it is it 
grsater g^aerosity Jbr a beggar to refuse money than for a pj^ince to 
bestow It This is a r^narkable instance of aa immovable mind^ 
and there is hmrdly any cont^ding.with it; but Si man is never the 
less taliaat for being worsted by an invuineiaUe enemy; nor the 
ire one jot the weaker for not eoBsuming aok incombustiUe body; 
nor • swofd ever a whit the worse for not cleaving a rock that is 
impenetsttUe; nettiker is ^ giateliil mind ovexeome for want of an 
answeraUe fortune. No matter for the inequality of the things 
given and reodved, so long as^ in^ point of good affection, the two 
.parties 'stand npon the same level. It is no shame not to overtake 
ft man, if we follow him as &st as we can. Thi^t honor of a man> 
the vniB-i^Qrioas Ajeacatider, was used to make his boast, that never 
any* man went b^ond him in benefits; and yet he lived to see a 
pcxnr fdlow in' a tub, to whom there was nothing that he could g^ve, 
«ad from whom there was iiothing that he eould take away. 

Nor is it always necessary for a poor man to fly to the sanctuary 
of an invincible mind to quit scores with the 
bounties of a plentiful fortune ; but it does often toblwt^f'p^^^ 
fall out, that the returns which he cannot make 
in A:tn£;^are more than supplied in dignity and value. Archelaus, a 
king of Macedon, invited Socrates to his palace; but he excused 
himself, as unwilling to receive greater benefits than he was able to 
8 
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requite. This perhaps was not pride in Socrates, bufc craft; for he 
was afhiid of being forced to accept of something which might pos- 
sibly have been unworthy of him ; beside, that he was a man of 
liberty, and loth to make himself a yolontary slave. The truth of 
it is, that Archelaus had more need of Socrates than Socrates of 
Archelaus ; for he wanted a man to teach him the art of life and 
death, and Uie skill of government; and to read the book of Nature 
to him, and show him the light at noon-day : he wanted a man that, 
when the sun was in an eclipse, and he had locked himself up in all 
the horror and despair imaginable; he wanted a nmn, I say, to de- 
liver him /rom his apprehensions, and to expound the prodigy to 
him, by telling him, that there was no more in it than only that the 
moon had got between the sun and the earthy and all would be well 
again presently. Let the world judge now, whether Archelaus' 
bounty, or Qofsn^ philosophy , would have been the greater present: 
he does not understand the value of wisdom and friendship that does 
not know a wise friend to be the noblest of presents. A rarity 
scarce to be found, not only in a family, but in an age; and nowhere 
more wanted than where there seems to be the greatest store. The 
greater a man is, the more need he has of him ; and the more diffi- 
culty there is both of finding and of knowing him. Nor is it to be 
said, that '< I cannot requite such a benefactor because I am poor, 
and have it not;^' I can give good counsel; a conversation wherein 
he may take both delight and profit ; freedom of discourse, without 
flattery; kind attention, where he deliberates; and &ith inviolable 
where he trusts; I may bring him to a love and knowledge of truth ; 
deliver him from the errors of his credulity, and teach him to dis- 
tinguish between friends and parasites. 
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CHAP. X. 

The queUion dtacussed^ Whether or not a man may give or return 
a benefit to himself f 

Thsbx are many cases, wherein a man speaks of kimself as of 
luiolher. As, for example, <<I may thank mysdf for this; I am 
angry at mysetf ;^ I hate myself fat that'* And thb way of speak^ 
mg has raised a dispute among the Stoics, << whether or not a man 
may give or i^inm a henefit to himadf f '^ SV^*, say they, if I may 
hurt myself, I may oblige myself; and that which were a benefit to 
another body, why is it not so to myself? And why am not I as 
orimlnkd in bdng ungrateful to myself as if I were so to another 
• body ? And the ease is the same in flatty and several other vices ; 
as on Uie oiher side, it is a point of great repntation for a man to 
command himself. Plato thanked Socrates for what he had learned 
of him ; and why might not Socrates as well thank Plato for that 
which he had taught him? <<That which yon wan^ says Pkto, 
" borrow it of yourself/' And why may not I as weU give to myself 
as lend ? If I may be angry with myself, I may thank myself; and 
if I chide myself, I may as well commend myself, and do myself 
good as well as hurt; there is the same reason of contraries : it is a 
common thing to say, ''Such a man hath done himself an injury/^ 
If an injury, why not a ben^t? But I say, that no man can be ii 
debtor to himself; for the benefit must naturally precede the acknow- 
ledgment : and a debtor can no more be without a creditor than a 
husband without a wife. Somebody must give, that somebody may 
reeeive; and it is neither giving nor receiving, the pasinng of a 
-thing from one hand to ihe other. What if a man should be un- 
grateful in the case? there is nothing lost; for he that gives it has 
it ; and he that gives and he that receives are one and the same 
person. Now, properly speaking, no man can be said to bestow any 
^ng upon himself, for he obtys his natura, that pnmipts every man 
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to do himself all the good he can. Shall I call him liberal that gives 
to himself; or good-natured, that pardons himself; or pitiful, that 
is affected with his own misfortunes F That which were bounty, 
clemency, compassion, to another, to myself is nature. A benefit is 
a voluntary thing ; but to do good to myself is a thing necessary. 
Was ever any man commended for getting out of a ditch, or for 
piping himself against thieves? Or what if I should allow, that 
a man m^ht ecHifer a beneit upon himself; yet he cannot owe i% 
for he returns it in ih$ same instant that he reoeives it. No mam 
gives, owes, or makes a return, but to another. How can one raam 
do that to which two parties are requisite in so iiotany respeets? 
Giving and receiving must go backward and forward between tw* 
|)erBOBS. If a man give 1o himself^ he may sell to himself; but t9 
sell is to alienate a thing, and to translate the ri|^t of it lo aoo&er | 
iM)w, to make a man both the giver and the receiver is to unite tW4>- 
oontraries. That is a benefit, which, when it is given, may posa&ly 
not be required; but he that gives to himself, mucft necessarily 
receive what he gives ; beside, that all benefits are ^veo for tha 
receiver's sake, h^Jt, that which a man does for faimsdf is for the sake 
of the giver. 

This is one of those' subtleties, which, th6ugh hardly worth a 
man's while, yet it is not labor absolivtely lest neither* There isa no 
fnore of trick and artifice in it than solidity ; and yet ^en is matter 
of diversion too ; enough perbeps to pass away a winter's evenings 
and keep a man walking that is heavy-headed. 



CHAP, XI. 

Bow /or one man may he obliged for a benefit done to another, 

Tfis, question now before us requires dMndion and cqmtiM^ 
For though it be beth natural and generous to widi well io my 
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friend's • friend^ yet a seconff-kand benefit does not bind me any 
farther than to a seccmdrhand grcUihuie : so that I may receive great 
satisfaction and advantage from a good office done to my friend, and 
yet lie nnder no obligation myself; or, if any man thinks otherwise, 
I must ask him, in the first place, Where it begins ? and. How far it 
extends ? that it may not be boundless. Suppose a man obliges the 
son, does that obligation work upon the ikther? and why not upon 
the uncle too 7 the brother 7 the wife ? the sister F the mother ? nay, 
npon all that have any kindness for him ? and upon all the lovers 
of his friends ? and upon all that love them too ? and so in mfinUum. 
In this ease we must have recourse, as is said heretofore, to the in- 
tention of the bene&ctor, and fix the obligation npon him nnto whom 
the kindness was directed. If a man manures my ground, keeps 
my house from burning or fiilling, it is a benefit to me, for I am the 
better for it, and my house and land are insensible. But if he save 
the life of my son, the benefit is to my son ; it is a joy and a com- 
fort to me, bttt no obligation. I am as much concerned as I ought 
to be in the health, the felicity, and the welfiure of my son, as happy 
in the enjoyment of him ; and I should be as unhappy as is possible 
in his loss : but it does not follow that I must of necessity lie under 
an obligation for being either happier or less miserable, by another 
body's means. There are some benefits, which although conferred 
upon one man, may yet work upon others ; as a sum of money may 
be given to a poor man for his own sake, which in the consequence 
proves the relief of his whole family ; but still the immediate receiver 
is the debtor for it ; for the question is not, to whom it comes after- 
ward to be transferred, but who is the principal 7 and upon whom it 
was first bestowed 7 My son's Ufe is as dear to me as my own ; and in 
saving him yon preserve me too : in this ease I will acknowledge 
myself obliged to you, that is to say, in my son's name : for in my 
own, and in strictness, I am not; but I am content to make myself 
a voluntary debtor. What if he had bcHTOwed money 7 my paying 
of it does not at all make it my debt. It would put me to the blush 
perhaps to have him taken in bed with another man's wife; but that 
3* 
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does not make mo an adulterer. It is a wonderful delight aud sati^ 
ftotion tbat I reeeive in his safety ', but still this good is not a beDefit. 
A man may be the better for an aoimal, a plant, a stone ; but there 
must be a will, an intention, to make it an obligation. You save 
the son without so much as knowing the father, nay, without so 
muoh as thinking of him ; and, perhaps you would have done the 
same thing even if you had hated him. But without any further 
alteration of dialogue, ihe conclusion is this; if you meant him the 
kindness, he is answerable for it, and I may enjoy the fruit of it 
without being obliged by it : but if it was done for my sake, then I 
am aeeomitable; or however, upon any oocasioD, I am ready to do 
you all the kind offices imaginable; not as the retura of a benefit, 
but as the earnest of a fU^idship ; which you are not to challenge 
neitber, but to entertain as an act of honor and of justice, rather 
than <^ gratitude. If a man find the body of my dead ikiher in a 
deserti and give it a burial; if he did it as to my &ther, I am 
beholden to him ; but if the body was unknown to him, and he 
would have done the same thing for any other body, I am no farther 
eoncemed in it than as a piece of public humanity. 

There are, moreover, some oases wherein an unworthy person 
may be obliged for the sake of others: and the 

the Bake of those preferred before a better man that is but of 
wortiiy.^'^^ yesterday's standing. And it is but reasonable 
to pay a reverence even to the memory of emi- 
nent virtues. He thai is not illustrious in himself, may yet be re- 
puted so in the right of his ancestors : and there is a gratitude to be 
entailed upon the offspring of famous progenitors. Was it not for 
the father^ $ sake that Cicero the son was made consul f and was it not 
the eminenoe of one Pompey that raised and dignified the rest of 
his fiunily ? How came Caligula to be emperor of the world ? a 
man so cruel, that he spilt blood as greedily as if he were to drink 
it; the empire was not given to himself, but to his father German'* 
ions. A brave man deserved that for him, which he could never 
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kave chall^ged upoB his own merit What mus it that pi^emcl 
FaUus PersicQS (whose yeiy month was the nncleaaest part ahont 
him) ? what was it but the 300 of that family that so generoualj 
fypposed the enemy ibr the safety of the oommonwealth t 

Nay,> Providence itself ia gracious to the unrighteoua posterity 
of an honorable race. The oounsels of heaven 
a«gaid«ibyiri8dom,mercy,«idii«tioe. Some ^fZ^'^""^ 
men are made kings for their proper virtues^ righteoas posterity 
Without toy respeet to their piedeoessora : others ""^ ""y^e?'*^^* 
for their ancestors' sakes, whose rirtues^ though 
neglected in their lives, come to be afterwards rewaJ'ded in thek 
issues. And it is but equity, that our gratitude should extend as 
ikr as the influence of their heroical actions and examples. 



CHAP. XII. 

The benefactor must liave no hy-ends, 

Ws come now to the main point of the matter in question ; thai 
is to say, whether or not it be a thing desirable in itself, the ^ving 
and receiving of benefits ? There is a sect of philosophen that ac- 
count nothing valuable but what is profitable, and so makes all virtue 
mercenary ; an unmanly mistake to imagine, that the hope of gain, 
or fear of loss, should make a man either the more or less honest. 
As who should say, '< What will I get by it, and I will be an honest 
man V^ Whereas, on the contrary, honesty is a thing in itself to be 
purchased at any rate. It is not for a person to say, '< It will be a 
charge, a hazard, I shall give offense,'' &o. My business is to do 
what I ought to do : all other considerations are foreign to the office. 
Whensoever my duty calls me, it is my part to attend, without scru* 
pulizing upon forms or difficulties. Shall I see an honest man 
oppressed at the bar, and not assist him, for fear of a court fiiction ? 
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0r Bot fleoottd him v^on tbe highway against thieves, for fear of a 
brc^en head? and dboose rather to ait still, the quiet spectator of 
fraud and violence? Why will men be just, temperate, generous, 
bra^e, but because it carries along with it feme and a good oon* 
science? and for the same reason, and no other (to api^y it to the 
8ul]ject in hand), let a man also be bountiful. The school ef 
Epicurus, I am sure, will never swallow this doctrine (that effemi- 
nate tribe of lazy and voluptuous philosophers) : they wiU teU you, 
that virtue is but the servant and vassal of pleasure. '^ No,'' says 
Spicurus, *^ I am not for pleasure neither without virtue." But, 
why then for pleasure, say I, before virtue ? Not that the stresa 
of the controversy lies upon the order only; for the potoer of 
it, as well as iHe dignity, is now under debate. It is the office 
of virtue to superintend, to lead, and to govern ; but the parts you 
have assigned it, are to submit, to follow, and to be under command. 
But this, you will say, is nothing to the purpose, so long as both 
sides are agreed, that there can be no happiness without virtue; 
'< Take away that,'' says Epicurus, '^ and I am as little a friend to 
pleasure as you.'' The pinch, in short, is this, whether virtue itself 
be the supreme good or only the cause of it ? It is not the invertr 
ing of the order that will clear this point (though it is a veiy pre- 
posterous error, to set that first which should be iast). It does not 
half so much offend me; ranging pleasure before virtue, as the 
very comparing of them ; and the bringing of two opposites, and pro- 
fessed enemies, into any sort of competition. 

The drift of this discourse is, to support the cause of benefits; 

and to prove, that it is a mean and dishonorable thing to give for 

any other end than for giving's sake. He that 

^^^B M^! f^^^ ^^^ 8"°' P"^^*» ^^ *°y ^y-«9d, destroys 
the very intent of bounty ; for it falls only upon 
those that do not want, and perverts the charitable inclinaticms of 
princes and of great men, who cannot reasonably propound to them- 
selves any such end. What does the sun get by traveling about the 
imi verse : by visiting and comforting all the quarters of the earth ? 
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Is the whde creation maote and ord^ed for ihe gfNxl of "M^«!Viind/ 
and eTery. partiouiar man only for the good of himself? Thex^ 
passes not an hour of pur lives, wherein we do not enjoy the bless- 
ings of Providence, without measure and withont intermission. 4.nd 
what design- eaA the Almighty have, upon 08, who is in himself full, 
safe,, and inviolable ? If he should give only for his own sake, what 
would beoome of poor mortals, that have nothing to return Um al 
bedt Imt dutiful acknowledgments? It is putting Ofit of a benefit 
to ioteiest only to bestow where we may i^boe it to advantage. 
. . Let us be liberal then, after the example of our great Creator^ 
wOtd ^V6 to; others with the same oonsideration 
Ihat he gives t6 us. Epicnrus's answer will be ,^® E^lI^ea^8 
to this, that God gives no benefits at all, but the stoics assort it, 
turns his baok upon the world ', and without any 
ooneem for us, leaves Nature to take her course: and whether he^ 
4oes any thing himself, or nothing, be takes no notice, lu>wever| 
either of the good or of the ill that is done here below. If there 
were not an ordering and over-ruling Providence, how G<Hnes it (saya 
• J, on the other aide) that the universality of mankind should ever 
have so unanimously agreed in the madness of wofshipiuga power; 
that can neither hear nor help us ? S(une blesqngs are freely givea 
ta; others upon our prayers are granted us ; and every day brings 
forth instances of great and of seasonable mercies* Xhere never wa^i 
yet any man so insensible as not to feel, see^ and understand, a Deity; 
in the ordinary methods of nature, though many have been so ob-. 
stinately ungrateful as not to confess it; nor is any man so wretched 
as not to be a partaker in that divine bounty. Some benefits, it in 
true, may appear to be unequally divided : but it is no small niatter 
yet that we possess in oommon ; and which Nature has bestowed 
upon us in her very self. If Qod be not bountiful, whence is it thai 
wc have all that we pretend to ? That which we give, and thai 
which we deny, that which we lay up, and that which we squander 
away ? Those innumerable delights for the entertainment of our eyes, 
our ears, and our understandings ? nay, that cqpious matter even &r 
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lozurj itself? For care is taken, not only for our necessitiefly bnt 
also for oar pleasures; and for the gratifying of all onr senses and 
appetites. So many pleasant groyes; fraitlal and salutary plants; 
80 many fidr rivers that serve ns^ both for reereationi plenty, and 
oommeioe : vieissitudes of season ; varieties of food, by nature made 
leady to our hands, and the whole creation itself subjected to man- 
kind for health, medicine, and dominion. We can be thankful to a 
friend for a few acres, or a little money; and yet for the freedom 
and command of the whole earth, and for the great benefits of our 
being, as Hfe, health, and reason, we look upon ourselves as under no 
obligation. If a man bestows upon us a house that is deHcately 
beautified with paintings, statues, gilding, and marble, we make a 
mighty business of it, and yet it lies at the mercy of a puff oi wind, 
and the snuff of a candle, and a hundred other accidents, to lay it in 
the dust. And is it nothing now to sleep under the canopy of heaven, 
where we have the globe of the earth for our place of repose, and 
the glories of flie heavens for our spectacle? How comes it that 
we should so much value what we have, and yet at the same time be 
so unthankful for it? Whence is it that we have our breath, the * 
comforts of light and of heat, the very blood that runs in our veins ? 
die cattle that feed us, and the fruits of the earth that feeds them ? 
Whence have we the growth of our bodies, the succession of our ages, 
and the ftoulties of our minds? so many veins of metals, quarries of 
marble, &e. The seed of every thing is in itself, and it is the bless- 
ing of God that raises it out of the dust into act and motion. To 
say nothing of the charming varieties of music, beautiful objects,^ 
delicious provisions for the palate, ezquirite perfumes, which are cast 
in, over and above, to the common necessities of our being. 

AH this, says Epicurus, we are to ascribe to Nature. And why 
not to QoAf I beseech ye? as if they were not 
Ood and Nature are i^^h of them one and the same power, working 



one and the t 

power. m the whole, and in every part of it. Or, if 

you call him tire Almighty Jupiter; the Thun- 
derer; tiie Creator and Pireserver of us all; it comes to the same 
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issue; some will express him under the notum of Ibie; which ia 
only a conneedon <^ causes, and himself the uppermost and original^ 
upon which all the i^st depend. The Stoics represent the severai 
functions of the Almighti^ Power under several appeUoHons. Whea 
thej speak of him as the father and the fountain of all beings, they 
call him Bacchus : and under tiie name of HercideSj they denote him 
to be indefatigable and invincible; and, in the contemplation of 
him in the feoMn^ orders jproportion^ and ttnsdom of his proceedings^ 
they call him Mercury; so that which way aoever they look, and 
under what name soever they couch their meaning, they never fail 
of finding him ; for he is everywhere, and fills hia own work. If a 
man should borrow money of Seneca, and say that he owes it to 
Annssns of Lucius, he may change the name but not his creditor; 
for let him take which of the three names he pleases, he is still a 
debtor to the same person. Aa justice, integrity, prudence, frugality, 
fortitude, are all of them goods of one and the same mipd, so that 
whiehsoever of them pleases us, we cannot distincdy say that it is 
this or that, but the mind. 

But, not to carry this digression too &r; that which God him- 
self does, we are sure is well done : and we are 
no less sure, that for whatsoever he ^ves, he ^^^®w?^. 
neither wants, expects, nor receives, any thing 
in return ; so that the end of a benefit ought to be the advantage of 
the receiver; and that must be our scope without any by-regard to 
ourselves. It is objected to us, the singular caution we prescribe in 
the choice of the person; for it were a madness, we say, for a hus- 
bandman to sow the land : which, if true, say they, you have an eye 
upon profit, as well in giving as in plowing and sowing. And then 
they say again, that if the conferring a benefit were desirable in 
itself, it would have no dependance upon the choice of a man ; for 
let us give it when, how, or wheresoever we please, it would be still a 
benefit. This does not at aU affect our assertion ; for the person, 
the matter, the manner, and the time, are circumstances absolutely 
necessary to the reason of the action : there must be a ri^ht judg- 
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ibefit In all respeets to make it a benefit. It is my doty to be true 
to a trusty and yet there may be a time or a place, wherein I would 
make little differenoe between the . renouncing it and the deliver- 
ing it up; and the same rule holds in benefits; I will neither 
Tender the one nor bestow the other, to the damage of the receiver. 
A bad man will run all risks to do an injnxy, and to compass his 
revenge; and shall not an honest man yenture as fu* to do a good 
oS&del AU benefits must be gratuitous. A ^nerohant sells me the 
com that keeps me and my fiunily from Btarring; but he sold it lor 
bis iatefesty as well as I bought it for mine ; and so I owe him nothing 
for it. He that gives for profit, gives to himself; as a phyooian ov 
a lawyer, gives eounsd for a fee, and only makes use of me for his 
own ends; as a grasder fats his oattk tor bring diem to a better ^nafw 
ket. This is more {uroperly the driving of a trade than the oultivat<> 
ing of a generous commerce. This for that» is rather a track than 
a benefit; and he deserves to be eoiened that gives any thing in 
hope of a return. And in truth, what end should a man hon(»ably 
propound ? not profit sure; that was vulgar and mechanic; and he 
that does not contemn it can never be grateful. And then for glory, 
it is a mighty matter indeed for a man to boast of doing his duty. 
We are to give, if it were only to avoid not giving; if any thing 
comes of it, it is clear again; and, at worst, there is nothing lost; 
beside that, one b^efit well placed makes amends for a thousand 
miscarrii^s. It is not that I would exclude the benefactor neither 
for being himself the better for a good office he does for another 
Some there ace that do us good only for their own sakea; others for 
ours ; and some again for both. He that does it for me in commoa 
with himself, if he had a prospect upon both in the doing it, I am 
obliged to him for it ; and glad with all my heart that he had a share 
in it. Nay, I were ungrateful and unjust if I ^oold not rejoice, 
ihat^hat was beneficial to me might be so likewise to himself. 

To pass, now to the matter of gratitude and ingratitude. There 
never was any man yet so wicked as not to aj^rove of the one, 
and detest the other; as the two things in the whde world, the one 
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to be the most abominated, the other the most esteemed. The very 
story of an nngrateful action puts ns out of all 
patience, and gives us a loathing for the author of All men detest in- 
it, " That inhuman villain," we cry, '^ to do so ^^e^onti^.^^* 
horrid a thing :" not, ^ that inconsiderate fool for 
omitting so profitable a virtue;" which plainly shows the sense we 
naturally have, both of the one and of the other, and that we are 
led to it by a common impulse of reason and of conscience. Epi- 
curus fancies God to be without power, and without arms; above 
fear himself, and as little to be feared. He places him between the 
orbs, solitary and idle, out of the reach of mortals, and neither hear- 
ing our prayers, nor minding our concerns ; and allows him only 
such a veneration and respect as we pay to our parents. If a 
man should ask him now, why any reverence at all, if we have 
no obligation to himf or rather, why that greater reverence to 
liis fortuitous atoms ? his answer would be, that it was for their 
majesty and their admirable nature, and not out of any hope 
or expectation from them. So that by his proper confession, a 
thing may be desirable for its own worth. But, says he, gratitude 
is a virtue that has commonly profit annexed to it. And where 
is the virtue, say I, that has not? but still the virtue is to be 
valued for itself, and not for the profit that attends it. There, is no 
question, but gratitude for benefits received is the ready way to pro- 
cure more ; and in requiting one friend we encourage many : but 
these accessions fall in by the by ; and if I were sure that the doing 
good offices would be my ruin, I would yet pursue them. He 
that visits the sick, in hope of a legacy, let him be ever so friendly 
in all other cases, I look upon him in this to be no better than a 
raven, that watches a weak sheep only to peck out the eyes of it. 
We never give with so much judgment or care, as when we con- 
sider the honesty of the action, without an^ regard to the profit of 
it; for our understandings are corrupted with ibar, hope, and 
pleasure. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



There are many cases wherein a man may he minded of a henejitf 
hut it is very rarely to he challenged^ and never to he upbraided. 

If the world were wise, and as honest as it should be, there 
would be no need of caution or precept how to behave ourselves in 
our several stations and duties ; for both the giver and the receiver 
would do what they ought to do of their own accord : the one would 
be bountiful, and the other grateful, and the only way of minding a 
man of one good turn would be the following of it with another. 
But as the case stands, we must take other measures, and consult 
the best we can, the common ease and relief of mankind. 

As there are several sorts of ungrateful men, so there must be 
several ways of dealing with them, either by 

inm^tude.^ artifice, counsel, admonition, or reproof, accord* 
ing to the humor of the person, and the degree 
of the offenoe : provided always, that as well in the reminding a man 
of a benefit, as in the bestowing of it, the good of the receiver be the 
principal thing intended. There is a curable ingratitude, and an 
incurable; there is a slothful, a neglectful, a proud, a dissembling, 
a disclaiming, a heedless, a forgetful, and a malicious ingratitude ; 
and the application must be suited to the matter we have to work 
upon. A gentle nature may be reclaimed by authority, advice, or 
reprehension \ a father, a husband, a friend, may do good in the case. 
There are a sort of lazy and sluggish people, that live as if they were 
asleep, and must be lugged and pinched to wake them. These 
men are between grateful and ungrateful; they will neither deny an 
obligation nor return it, and only want quickening. I will do all I 
can to hinder any man fhnn ill-doing, but especially a friend ; and 
yet more e^oially from doing ill to me. I will rub up his memory 
with new benefits : if that will not serve, I will proceed to good 
counsel, and from thence to rebuke : if all fails, I will look upon him 
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as a desperate debtor^ aiid even let him alone in his ingratitadei 
without making him my enemy : for no necessity shall ever maJre 
me spend time in wrangling with any man upon that point. 

Assiduity of obligation strikes upon the conscience, as well as 
the memory^ and pursues an ungrateful man till 
be becomes grateful : if one good office will not ^^^bl^^'!^ ^ 
do it, try a second, and then a third. No man 
can be so thankless, but either shame, occasion, or example, will, at 
some time or other, prevail upon him. The very beasts themselves, 
even lions and tigers, are gained by good usage : beside, that one 
obligation does naturally draw on another ; and a man would not 
willingly leave his own work imperfect. '^I have helped him thus 
fiir, and I will even go through with it now.'' So that, over and 
above the delight and the virtue of obliging, one goo^ turn is a 
ahouting-hom to another. This, of all hints, is perhaps the most 
effectual, as well as the most generous. 

In some cases it must be carried more home : as in that of Julius 
Csesar, who, as he was hearing a cause, the de- 
fendant finding himself pinched: "Sir," says In some cases li 
, , _ ° , . . n*aii may be minded 

he, " do not you remember a strain you got m of a benefit. 

your ancle when you commanded in Spain; and 
that a soldier lent you his cloak for a cushion, upon the top of a 
craggy rock, under the shade of a little tree, in the heat of the day V 
'* I remember it perfectly well," says Caesar, '' and that when I was 
ready to choke with thirst, an honest feUow fetched me a draught €i 
water in his helmet." " But that man, and that helmet," says the 
soldier, " does Caesar think that he could not know them again, if 
he saw them ?" << The man perchance, I might," says Caesar, some- 
what offended, << but not the helmet. But what is the story to my 
business ? you are none of that man." " Pardon me, Sir," says the 
soldier, "I am that very man ; but Caesar may well forget me : fbr 
I have been trepanned since, and lost an eye at the battle of Munda, 
where that helmet too had the hotter to be cleft with a Spanish 
blade." Caesar took it as it was intended ; and it was an honorable 
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vai a prudent way of refreshing hU memory. But this would not 
hav^ gone down so well with Tiberius : for when an old acquaintance 
of his began his address to him with^ << You remember, Caesar/' 
'^ No/' says Caesar {cutting him short), '' I do not remember what 
I WAS." Now, with him, it was better to be forgotten than re- 
membered; for an o^/r/enc2 was as bad as an informer. It is a 
common thing for mien to )iate the authors of their preferment, as the 
witnesses of their mean original. 

There are some people well enough disposed to be grateful, but 
they cannot hit upon it without a prompter; 

Some people would ^hey are a little like school-boys that have treach- 

be grateful if they ^^ . -^ • u . u i • *u i j 

had a prompter. ^^0^^ men»ones ; it is hut helping them here and 

there with a word, when they hesitate, and they 
will go through with their lesson ; they must be taught to be thank- 
ful, and it is a fair step, if we can but bring them to be willing, and 
only offer at it. Some benefits we have neglected ; some we are not 
willing to remember. He is ungrateful that disowna an obligation, 
and so is he that dissembles it, or to his power does not requite it ; 
but the worst of all is he that forgets it. — Conscience, or occasion, 
may revive the rest ; but here the very memory of it is lost. Those 
eyes that cannot endure the light are weak, but those are stark blind 
that cannot see it. I do not love to hear people say, <' Alas! poor 
man, he has forgotten it.; as if that were the excuse of ingratitudoi 
which is the very cause of it : for if he were not ungrateful, he 
would not be forgetful, and lay that out of the way which should be 
always uppermost and in sight. He that thinks as he ought to do, 
of requiting a benefit, is in no danger of forgetting it — There are, 
indeed, some benefits so great, that they can never slip the memory; 
but those which are less in value, and more in number, do commonly 
escape us. We are apt enough to acknowledge, that <' such a mam 
has been the making of us;'' so long as we are in possession of the 
advantage he has brought us ; but new appetites deface old kind- 
nesses, and we carry our prospisct forward to something mcae, with- 
out oQUtfidering what we have obtained already. All that is past we 
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give for lost ; so that we are only intent upon the fntare. When a 
benefit is onoe out of sight, or oat of ttse, it is buried. 

It is the freak of many people, they cannot do a good office bat 
they are presently boasting of ii, drunk or sober; 
and about it goes into all eompanies, what won- '^^ »?J8* be no 
derfiil things they have done for this man, and benefits, 

what for the other. A foolish and a dangerous " 
vanity, of a doubtful iUend to make a certain enemy. For these 
reproaches and contempts will set every body's tongue a talking; 
and people will conclnde, that these things would never be, if there 
were not something very extraordinary in the bottom of it. When 
it comes to that once, there is not any calumny but fastens more or 
kis, nor any falsehood so incredible, but in some part or other of it, 
shall pass for a truth. Our great mistake is this, we are still inclined 
to make the most of what we give, and the least of what we receive; 
whereas we should do the clean contrary. <'It might have been 
more, but he had a great many to oblige. It was as much as he 
could well spare ; he will make it up some other time,'' &c. Nay, 
we should be so far from making publication of our bounties, as not 
to hear them so much as mentioned without sweetening the matter : 
as, *^ Alas, I owe him a great deal more than that comes to. If it 
were in my power to serve him, I should be very glad of it.'' And 
this, too, not with the figure of a compliment, but with all humanity 
and truth. There was a man of quality, that in the triumviral pro- 
scription, was saved by one of OaBsar's friends, who would be still 
twitting him with it ; who it was that preserved him, and telling 
him over and over, ''you had gone to pot, friend, but for me." 
''Pr'ythee," says the proscribed, ''let me hear no more of this, or 
even leave me as you found me : I am thankful enough of myself 
to acknowledge that I owe you my life, but it is death to have it 
rung in my ears perpetaally as a reproach ; it looks as if you had 
only saved me to carry me about &r a spectacle. I would fain for- 
get the misfortune that I was once a prisoner, without being led in 
triumph every day of my life." 
4* 
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Ob I the pride and lolly of a great fortnne, that taniB benefits 

into injuries I tbat delights in excesses, and dis-> 

Some bounties ar© g^^ ^y^ry thing it does I Who would receive 
bestowed with , . v» . , « , , , , 

insolence. any thing from it upon these terms? the highev 

it raises us, the more sordid it makes us. What* 
soever it givei^ it oormpts. What is there in it that should thus 
puff us up ? by what magic is it that we are so transfi»med, that we 
do no longer know ourselves ? Is it impossible for greatness to be 
liberal without insolence ? The benefits that we receive from our 
superiars are then welcome when they come with an open hand, and 
a clear brow; without either contumely or state; and so as to pre« 
Tent our necessities. The benefit is never the greater for the mak- 
ing a bustle and a ncose about it; but the benefactor is much the 
less for the ostentation of his good deeds; which makes that odious 
to us, which would be otherwise delightftd. Tiberius had gotten a 
trick, when any man begged money of him, to refer him to the 
senate, where all the petitioners were to deliver up the names of 
their creditors. His end perhaps was, to deter men itom asking, by- 
e]qK>8ing the eondition of their fortunes to an examination. But it 
was, however, a benefit turned into a reprehension, and he made a^ 
reproach of a bounty. 

But it is not enough yet to forbear the casting of a benefit in a 
man's teeth; for there are some that will not 

In what case a man allow it to be so much as challenged. For an 
may be reminded ,,, , 

of a benefit. "1 <nan, say they, will not make a return, though 

it be demanded, and a good man will do it of 

himself: and then the asking of it seems to turn it into a debt. It 

is a kind of injury to be too quick with the former : for to call upon 

him too soon r^roaches him, as if he would not have done it otherwise. 

Nor would I recall a benefit from any man so as to force it, but only 

to receive it. If I let him quite alone, I make myself guilty of his- 

ingratitude : and undo him for want of plain dealing. A father 

redums a disobedient son, a wife reclaims a dissolute husband ; and 

one friend excites the languishing kindness of another. How many 
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men toe lost for want oi being tonched to the qniok ? So long as I 
am not pressed, I will rather desire a &vdr, than so mnoh as mention 
a requital : bHt if my country, my family, or my liberty, be at stake, 
ray seal and indignation shall overrule my modesty, and the world 
shall then understand that I have done all I oould, not to stand in 
need of an ungrateM man. And in conclusion, the necessity of 
receiving a benefit shall overcome the shame of recalling it. Nor is 
it only allowable upon some exigents to put the receiver in mind of 
a good torn, but it is many times for the common advantage of both 
parties. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Sow far to oblige or requite a had man. 

There are some benefits whereof a bad man is wholly incapable; 
of which herea^r. There are others, which are bestowed upon him, 
not for his own sake, but for secondary reasons; and of these we 
hftye spoken in part already. There are, moreover, certain common 
offices of humanity, which are only allowed him as he is a man, and 
without any regard either to vice or virtue. To pass over the first 
point ; the second must be handled with care and distinction, and 
not without some seeming exceptions to the general rule; as first, 
here is no choice or intention in the case, but it is a good office done 
him for some hy-interesty or by chance. Secondly, There is uojudg^ 
ment in it neither, for it is to a had man. But to shorten the mat- 
ter; without these circumstances it is not properly a benefit; or at 
least not to him; for it looks another way. I rescue a fiiend from 
thieves, and the other escapes for company. I discharge a debt for 
a friend, and the other comes off too : for they were both in a bond. 
The third is of a great latitude, and varies according to the degree 
of generosity on the one side, and of wickedness on the other. Some 
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benefactors will supererogate, and do more than they are bonnd to 
do ; and some men are so lewd, that it is. dangerous to do them anj 
sort of good ; no, not so much as by way of return or requital. 
If the benefactor's bounty must extend to the bad as well as the 
I good; put the case, that I promise a good office 
^JilteMman'! ^ »° ungrateful man; we are first to distin- 
guish (as I said before) between a common ben" 
ejit and k pergonal; between what is ^yen for merit and what for 
company. Secondly, Whether or not we know the person to be 
ungrateful, and can reasonably conclude, that this vice is incurable. 
Thirdly, A consideration must be had of the promise, how far that 
may oblige us. The tWo first points are cleared both in one : we 
cannot justify any particular kindness for one that we conclude to 
be,a hopelessly bad man: so that the force of the promise is in the 
single point in question. In the promise of a good office to a bad 
or ungrateful man, I am to blame if I did it knowingly ; and I am 
to blame nevertheless, if I did it otherwise : but I must yet make it 
good (under due qualifications) because I pomised it; that is to say, 
matters oontinuing in the same state, for no man is answerable for 
accidents. I will sup at such a place though it be cold ; I will rise 
at such an hour though I be sleepy; but if it prove tempestuous, or 
that I fall sick of a fever, I will neither do the one nor the other. 
I promise to second a fHend in a quarrel, or to plead his cause; and 
when I come into the field, or into the court, it proves to be against 
my father or my brother : I promise to go a journey with him, but 
there is no traveling upon the road for robbing; mj child is fallen 
sick ; or my wife is in labor : these circumstances are sufficient to 
discharge me; for a promise against law or duty is void in its own 
nature. The counsels of a wise man are certain, but events are un« 
certain. And yet if I have passed a rash promise, I will in some 
degree punish the temerity of making it with the damage of keeping 
it; unless it turn very much to my shame or detriD[ient : and then I 
will be my own confessor in the point, and rather be once guilty of 
denying, than always of giving. It is not with a benefit as with a 
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debt : it is one thing to tnxst an ill paynnster, and another thing to 
oblige an unworthy person ; the one is an ill man, and the other only 
an ill husband. 

There was a yaliant fellow in the army, that Philip of Maoedon 
took particular notice of, and he gave him several considerable marks 
of the kindness he bad for htm. This soldier pot to sea, and was 
cast away upon a coast, where a charitable neighbor took him up 
half dead ; carried him to his house ; and there, at his own chai^, 
maintained and provided for him thirty days, until he was perfectly 
recovered : and, after all, furnished him over and above with a viati- 
cum at parting. The soldier told him the mighty matters that he 
would do for him in return, so soon as he should have the honor 
once again to see his master. To court he goes, tells Philip of the 
wreck, but not a syllable of his preservers, and begs the estate of 
this v^ man that kept him alive. It was with Philip as it was 
with many other princes, they give they know not what, especially 
in a time of war. He granted the soldier his request, contemplaUng, 
at the same time, the impossiblity of satisfying so many ravenous 
appetites as he had to please. When the good man came to be 
turned out of all, he was not so mealy-mouthed as to thank his ma- 
jesty for not giving away his person too as well as his fortune ; but 
in a bold, frank letter to Philip, made a just report of the whole 
Btoiy. The king was so incensed at the abuse, that he immediately 
commanded the right owner to be restored to his estate, and the 
unthankful guest and soldier to be stigmatized for an examine to 
others. Should Philip now have kept this promise? First, he 
owed the soldier nothing. Secondly, it would have been injurious 
an unjust. And, lastly, a precedent of dangerous consequence to 
human society. For it would have been little less than an interdic- 
tion of fire and water to the miserable, to have inflicted such a pen* 
alty upon relieving them. So that there must be always some tacit 
exception or reserve : If I can, if I may ; or if matters continue 
as they ieere. 

If it should be my fortune to receive a benefit from one thai 
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afterwards betrays his country, I should still reckon myself obliged 
to him for such a requital as might stand with 

obU^ation fr^m one ^J P^^^^o ^^^7' I ^0"^<^ »o* furnish him with 
that afterwards arms, nor with money or credit, or levy or pay 
ays 8 country, g^j^^^g. ^ynt I should not hesitate to gratify him 
at my own expense with such articles as might please him one way, 
without doing mischief another; I would not do any thtng that 
might contribute to the support or advantage of his party. But what 
should I do now in the case of a benefactor, that should afterwards 
become, not only mine and my oountr/s enemy, but the common 
enemy of mankind ? I would here distinguish between the wickedness 
of a man and the omdty of a beast ; between a limited or a particu- 
hr pasfflon and a sanguinary rage, that extends to the hazard and 
destruction of human society. In the former case I would quit 
scores, that I might have no more to do with him } but if he comes 
once to delight in blood, and to act outrages with greediness; to 
study and invent torments, and to take pleasure in them ; the law of 
reasonable nature has discharged me of such a debt. But this Js an 
injustice so rare that it might pass for a portent, and be reckoned 
among comets and monsters. Let us therefore restrain our discourse 
to such men as we detest without horror; such men as we see every 
day in courts, camps, and upon the seats of justice ; to such bad men 
I will return what I have received, without making any advantage 
of their unrighteousness. 

It does not divert the Almighty from being still gracious, though 
we proceed daily in the abuse of his bounties. 

Providence is gra- How many are there that enjoy the comfort of 
cious even to i,. i, , , ., .^^ 

the bad. the light that do not deserve it ; that wish they 

had never been born ! and yet Nature goes 
quietly on with her work, and allows them a being, even in despite 
of their unthankfulness. Such a knave, we cry, was better used 
than I: and the same complaint we extend to Providence itself. 
How many bad men have good crops, when better than them- 
selves have their fruits blasted I Such a man, we say, has treated 
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me very ill. Why, what should we do, but that very thing which 
is done by Ood himself? that is to say, give to the ignorant, and 
persevere to' the bad. AH our ingratitude, we see, does not turn 
Providence from pouring down of benefits, even upon those that ques- 
tion whence they come. The wisdom of Heaven does all things with 
a regard to the good of the universe, and the blessings of nature are 
granted in common, to the worst as well as to the best of men ; for 
they live promiscuously together; and it is Grod's will, that the bad 
shaU rather fare the better for the good, than that the good shall fare 
the worse for the bad. It is true that a wise prince will confer 
peculiar honors only upon the worthy ; but in the dealing of a public 
dole, there is no respect had to the manners of the man ;. but a thief 
or a traitor shall put in for a share as well as an honest man. If a 
good man and a bad man sail both in the same bottom, it is impos- 
sible that the same wind which favors the one should cross the other. 
The common benefits of law, privileges, oommimities, letters, and 
medicines, are permitted to the bad as well as to the good ; and no 
man ever yet suppressed a sovereign remedy for fear a bad man 
might be cured with it. Cities are built for both sorts, and the same 
remedy works upon both alike. In these cases, we are to set an 
estimate upon the persons: there is a great difference between 
choosing a man and the not excluding him; the law is open to 
the rebellious as well as to the obedient : there are some benefits 
which, if they were not allowed to all, could not be enjoyed by any. 
The sun was never made for me, but for the comfort of the world, 
and for the providential order of the seasons ; and yet I am not with- 
out my private obligation also. To conclude, he that will not oblige 
the bad and the ungrateful, must resolve to oblige nobody ; for in 
some sort or another we are all of us bad, we are all of us ungrateful| 
every man of us. 

We have been discoursing all this while how far a bad man may 
be obliged, and the Stoics tell us, at last, that 
he cannot be obliged at aU. For they nwAe him ^^^f*!;?^^ 
incapable of any good, and consequently of any 
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benefit. But he has this advantage^ that if he cannot be obliged^ he 
eamiot be nngratefitl : for, if he cannot receive^ he is not bound to 
Tetoro. On the other side, a good man and an ungratefal, are a 
contradiction : so that at this rate there is no snch thing as ingrati- 
tude in nature. They compare a bad man's mind to a ritiated 
stomach ; he cormpts whatever he receives, and the best nourish- 
ment turns to the disease. But taking this for granted, a bad man 
may yet so £ir be obliged as to pass for ungratefol, if he does not 
requite what he receives : for though it be not a perfect benefit, yet 
he receives something like it. There are goods of the mind, the 
body, and of fortune. Of the first sort, fools and bad men are 
wholly incapable ; to the rest they may be admitted. But why should 
I call any man ungrateful, you will say, for not restoring that which 
I deny to be a benefit ? I answer, that if the receiver take it for » 
benefit, and Mis of a return, it is ingratitude in him : for that which 
goes for an obligation among bad men, is an obligation upon them : 
and they may pay one another in their own coin ; the money is cur- 
retit, whether it be gold or leather, when it comes once to be author- 
lEcd. Nay, Gleanthes carries it fi&rther ; he that is wanting, says he, 
to a kind office, though it be no benefit, would have done the same 
thing if it had been one; and is as guilty as a thief is, that has set 
his booty, and is already armed and mounted with a purpose to seize 
it, though he has not yet drawn blood. Wickedness is formed in the 
heart; and the matter of fact is only the discovery and the execution 
of it. Now, though a bad man cannot either receive or bestow a 
benefit, because he wants the will of doing good, and for that he is 
no longer bad, when virtue has taken possession of him ; yet we 
commonly call it one, as we call a man illiterate that is not learned, 
and naked that is not well clad ; not but that the one can read, and 
the other is covered. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A general vvrw of the parts and duties of the benefactor * 
* 

Tfi£ three mdn points in the question of i)en^ii0 are^ firsi; 4 
judicwus choice in the object; secondly^ in the -matter of our beney* 
oknee ; and thirdly, a grateful ^tc% in the manner of ezpresdng 
it. But there are also incumbent upon the bene&otor oth» con- 
siderations; whiA htHI deserve a plaoe in this.dbcourBe. 

It is net enough to do one good tum^ and to do it with a good 
grace too, unless we follow it with more, and 
without wther upbraiding or repining. It is a. ^foifo*w^w?tSur 
oommon shift, to charge that upon the ingrati- iq^bnidji^; or 
tude of the receiver, which, in tmdi, is most : • "^P"^^* 
commonly the levity and diseretbn of the giver; ftr all mcum- 
stances mu0t be duly weighed to consummate the aotion. Seine 
there are that we find ungratd^; but what with our frowardneos, 
charge of humor and reproaches, there are nu»e thftt we make so. 
And this is the business : we give with design, and most to thoee 
that are able to give most again. We give to die covetous, and to 
the ambitious; to those tliat can never be thankful (for their desiises 
are insatiable), and to those that wiU not. He ^at is a tribune 
would be prsator; the pisdtor, a consul; never sheeting iqm whaifc 
was, but only looking forward to what be wouid be. Feeble are stitt 
computing, Must I lose this or that benefit f If it be lost, <he {udt 
lies in the ill bestowing it; for ri^tly placed, it is as good as con- 
secrated ; if we be deceived in anoth^, let us not be deceived im. 
ourselves too. A charitable man will mend the matter : and say to 
himself, Perhaps he hasforgoUen it, perdiance he couid ndt,perhap$ 
he wiUyet requite it A patient ereditor wiS, of an ill pay-master, 
in time make a g()od one ; an obstinate goodness overeomes an iU 
disposition, as a barren soil is made fruitfcd by care and tyisge. But 
. 5 
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let a man be ever bo ungrateful or inbuman; he shall never destroy 
the satis&etion of my having done a good office. 

But what if oihera will be bad ? does it follow that we must be 

so too ? If others will be ungrateM^ must we 
^in"d d^rg^T" *e«^ore be inhuman ? To give and to lose, is 

nothing ; but to lose and to give still, is the part 
of a great mind. And the other's in effect is the greater loss,* for 
the one does but lose his benefit, and the other loses himself. The 
light shines upon the profane and sacrilegious as well as upon the 
righteous. How many disappointments do we meet with in our wives 
and children, and yet we couple still? He that has lost one battle 
hazards another. The mariner puts to sea again after a wreck. An 
illustrious mind does not propose the profit of a good office, but the 
duty. If the world be bad, we should yet persevere in well-doing, 
even among evil men. I had rather never receive a kindness than 
never bestow one : not to return a benefit is the greatest sin, but not 
to confer it is the earlier. We cannot propose to ourselves a more 
glorious example than that of the Almighty, who neither needs nor 
expects any thing from us: and yet he is oontinuaUy showering 
down and distributing his mercies and his grace among us, not only 
for our necessities, but also for our delights; as fruits and seasons, 
rain and sunshine, veins of water and of metal ; and all this to the 
bad as well as to Uie good, and without any other end than the com- 
mon benefit of the receivers. With what fituse then can we be mer- 
cenary one to another, that have received all things from Nature 
gratis f It is a common saying, '^I gave such or such a man so 
much money: I would I had thrown it into the sea:'' and yet the 
merchant trades again after a piracy, and the banker ventures afresh 
after a bad security. He that will do no good offices after a disap- 
poitttment, must stand still, and do just nothing at all. The pbw 
goes on after a barren year: and while the ashes are yet warm, we 
raise a new house upon the ruins of a former. What obL'gations 
joan be greater than those which children receive from their parents? 
juid yet should we give them over in their infancy, it were all to no 
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purpose. Benefits^ like graiD, must be followed firom the seed to the 
harvest. I will not so maoh as leave any place for ingratitude. I 
will pursue, and I will encompass the receiver with benefits ; so that 
let him look which way he will, his benefactor shall be still in his 
eye, even when he would avoid his own memory : and then I will 
remit to one man because he call for it; to another, because he does 
not ; to a third, because he is bad ; and to a fourth, because he is the 
contrary. I will cast away a good turn upon a bad man, and I will 
requite a good one ; the one because it is my duty, and the other 
that I may not be in debt. I do not love to hear any man complain 
that he has met with a thankless man. If he has met but with one^ 
he has either been very fortunate or very careful. And yet care is 
not sufficient : for there is no way to escape the hazard of losing a 
benefit but the not bestowing of it, and to neglect a duty to myself 
for fear another should abuse it. It is another's fault if he be un- 
grateful, but it is mine if I do not give. To find one thankful man, 
I will oblige a great many that are not so. The business of man- 
kind would be at a stand, if we should do nothing for fear of miscar- 
riages in matters of uncertain event. I will try and believe all things, 
before I give any man over, and do all that is possible that I may 
not lose a good office and a friend together. What do I know but 
he may understand the obligation? business mxiy havejyuU it out of 
his heady or taken Mm off from it : he may have lost his opportU' 
nity. I will say, in excuse of human weakness, that one man's 
memory is not sufficient for all things ; it is but a limited capacity, 
so as to hold only so much, and no more : and when it is once full, 
it must let out part of what it had to take in any thing beside; and 
the last benefit ever sits closest to us. In our youth we forget the 
obligations of our infancy, and when we are men we forget those of 
our youth. If nothing will prevail, let him keep what he has and 
welcome : but let him have a care of returning evil for good, and 
making it dangerous for a man to do his duty. I would no more 
give a benefit for such a man, than I would lend money to a beggarly 
spendthrift; or .deposit any in the hands of a known knight of (he 
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paa. However the case stands, an ungrateful person^ h never tbe 
better for a reproach ; if he be already hardened in his unrighteous- 
ness, he gives no heed to it ; and if he be not, it turns a doubtful 
modesty into an incorrigible imprudence : beside that, he watches 
fbr all ill words to pick a quarrel with them. 

As the bene&ctor is not to upbraid a benefit, so neither to 

delay it : the one is tiresome, and the other odious. We must not 

hold men in hand, as physicians and surgeons 

Tber© should be no ^^ ^heir patients, and keep them longer in fear 
delay ui the doing * , 

a benefit. And pain than needs, and only to magnify the 

cure. A generous man gives easily, and receives 

as he gives, but never exacts. He rejoices in the return, and judges 

&vorably of it whatever it be, and contents himself with bare thanks 

for a requital. It is a harder matter with some to get the benefit after 

it is promised than the first promise of it, there must be so many 

friends made in tbe ease. One must be desired to solicit another; 

and he must be entreated to move a third; and a fourth must be at 

last besought to receive it ; so that the author, upon the upshot, has 

the least share in the obligation. It is then welcome when it comes 

fteej and without deduction ; and no man either to intercept or hin« 

der^ or to detain it. And let it be of such a quality too, that it be 

not only delightful in the receiving, but after it is received ; which 

it will certainly be, if we do but observe this rule, never to do- any 

thing for another which we would not honestly desire for ourselves. 



CHAP. XVI. 

How the receiver ought to heJiave himself. 

There tre certain rules in common between the giver and tbe 
receiver. We must do both cheerfully, that the giver may receive 
the fruit of his benefit in the very act of bestowing it. It is a just 
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ground of satk&etion to 9ee a friend pktised ; but it k miieh more to 
make him so. The hiteniion of the one ia to be eaited to the inten- 
tion of the other ; and there mast be an emulation betweien them, 
which shall oblige most. Let the one say, that he has reeeived a 
benefit, and let the other.persnade himself that he has not returned 
it Let the one say, lam paid, and the other, lamytt in yawr 
debt; let the bene&ctor acquit the receiyer, and. the reeei?er bind 
himself. The frankness of the di8cha]:ge heightens . the obUgAtion. 
It is in cofmeruijtion as in % ^ennif-oourf; benefits are to be tossed 
like balls ; the longer the. rest, the better are the gamesters. The 
giver, in some respect, has the odds, because (as in a race) he starts 
first, and the other must use great diUgenoe to overtake him« The 
return must be larger than the first obUgation to come op to it; and 
it is a kind of ingratitude not to render it with interest In a mat- 
ter of money, it is a common thing to pay a debt out of course^ and 
before it be due; but we account ourselves to owe nothing for a good 
office; whereas the benefit increase by delay. So insensible are we 
of the most important affidrs (^ human life I That men were doubt- 
less in a miserable condition^ that could neither see, nor hear, nor 
taste, nor feel, nor smell : but how much more unhappy is he then 
that, wanting a sense of benefits, loses the greatest comfort in nature 
in the bliss^ <^ giving and receiving them ? He that takes a benefit 
as it. is meant is in the right; to the benefactor has then his endj 
and his only end, when the receiver is grateful. 

The more gbrious part, in appearance, is that of the £^ver; but 
the receiver has undoubtedly the harder game ta 

play in many respects. There are some from The receiver has 
'^ •' J r , - 1. . the harder game 

whom I would not accept a benefit; that is to to play. 

say, from those upon whom I wonld not bestow 
one. For why should I not sccim to receive a benefit where I am 
ashamed to own it? and I would yet be more tender too, where I re- 
ceive, than where I give ; for it is no torment to be in debt where a 
man has no mind to pay; as it is the greatest delight imaginable to 
be engaged by a friend, whom I should yet have a kindness for; if 
5* 
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I were never so much disobliged. It is a paiii to an Louest aud a 
generoiu mind to lie under a duty of affection against inclination. 
I do not speak here of wise men, tbat love to do what they ought to 
do; that have their passions at command; that prescribe laws to 
themselves, and keep them when they have done ; but of men in a 
state of imperfection, that may have a good will perhaps to be honest, 
and yet be overborne by the eontumacy of their affections. We must 
therefore have a oare to whom we become obliged ; and I would be 
much stricter yet in the choice of a creditor for benefits than for 
money. In the one case, it is but paying what I had, and the debt 
is discharged; in the other, I do not only owe more, but when I have 
paid that, I am still in arrear : and this law is the very foundation 
of friendship. I will suppose myself a prisoner; and a notorious 
villain offers to lay down a good sum of money for my redemption. 
IKrUj Shall I make use of this money or not ? Secondl^^ If I do, 
what return shall I make him for it ? To the first point, I will take 
it; but only as a debt; not as a benefit, that shall ever tie me to a 
fHendship with him ; and, secondly, my acknowledgment shall be 
only correspondent to such an obligation. It is a school question, 
whether or not Brutus, that thought Osesar not fit to live (and put 
himself at the head of a conspiracy against him), could honestly have 
reo^ved his life from Csosar, if he had fallen into Csesar's power, 
without examining what reason moved him to that action ? How 
great a man soever he was in other cases, without dispute he was 
extremely out in this, and below the dignity of his profession. For 
a Stoic to fear the name of a king, when yet monarchy is the best 
state of government ; or there to hope for liberty, where so great re- 
wards are propounded, both for tyrants and their slaves; for him to 
imagine ever to bring the laws to their former state, where so many 
thousand lives had been lost in the contest, not so much whether 
ihey should serve or not, but who should be their master : he was 
strangely mistaken in the nature and reason of things to fancy, that 
when Julius was gone, somebody else would not start up in his place, 
when there was yet a Tarquin found, after so many kings that were 
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destroyed^ either bj sword or thunder : and yet the resolution is^ 
that he might haye received it^ but not as a benefit ; for at that rate 
I owe my life to every man that does not take it away. ' 

«Gr8ecinus Julius (whom Caliguk put to death out of a pure 
malice to his virtue) had a considerable sum of 

money sent him from Fabius Persicus (a man ^ benefit refused 

^ . ^ for the person, 

of great and infamous example) as a contribution 

towards the expense of plays and other public entertainments ; but 
Julius would not receive it; and some of his friends that had an eye 
more upon the present than the presenter^ asked him^ with some 
freedom, what he meant by refusing it )f " Why/' says he, *' do you 
think I will take* money where I would not take so much as a glass 
of wine f '' After this, Eebilus (a man of the same stamp), sent 
him a greater sum upon the same score. '^ You must excuse me,'' 
says he to the messenger, << for I would not take any thing of Persir- 
cus neither." 

To match this scruple of receiving money with another of keep- 
ing it; and the sum not above three pence, or a 
groat at most. There was a certain Pythago- scruple""* 

rean that contracted with a cobbler for a pair of 
shoes, and some three or four days after, going to pay him his money, 
the shop was shut up ; and when he had knocked a great while at 
the door, <' Friend," says a fellow, "you may hammer your heart out 
there, for the man that you look for is dead. And when our friends 
are dead, we hear no more news of them ; but yours, that are to live 
again, will do well enough" (alluding to Pythagoras's transmigration). 
Upon this the philosopher went away, with his money chinking in 
his hand, and well enough content to save it : at last, his conscience 
took check at it; and, upon reflection^ "Though the man be dead," 
8ay3 he, " to others, he is alive to thee ; pay him what thou owest : " 
and so he went back presently, and thrust it Into his shop through 
the chink of the door. Whatever we owe, it is our part to find 
where to pay it, and to do it without asking too ; for whether the 
creditor be good or bad, the debt is still the same. 
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If a benefit be forced upon me, as from a tyrant, or a superior, 

J ^ itx where it may be dangerous to refuse, this is 
A forced benefit , , . ., . . , xi. 

rather obeying than receivmg, where the neces- 
sity destroys the choice. The way to know what I have a min(J to 
do, is to leave me at liberty whether I will do it or not ; but it is yet 
a benefit, if a man does me good in spite of my teeth ; as it is none, 
if I do any man good against my will. A man may both hate and 
yet receive a benefit at the same time ; the money is never the worse, 
because a fool that is not read in coins refuses to take it. If the 
thing be good for the receiver, and so intended, no matter how ill it 
is taken. Nay, the receiver may be obliged, and not know it : but 
there can be no benefit which is unknown to the giver. Neither 
will I, upon any terms, receive a benefit from a worthy person that 
may do him a mischief: it is the part of an enemy to save himself 
by doing another man harm. 

But whatever we do, let us be sure always to keep a grateful 

mind. It is not enough to say, what requital 

^^^mind** ^^^ ^ P®^' ™*° ^^^^ ^ * prince ; or a slave to 

his patron ; when it is the glory of gratitude that 
it depetids only upon the good will ? Suppose a man defendsmy fame ; 
delivers me from beggary ; saves my life ; or gives me liberty, that is 
more than life ; how shall I be grateful to that man ? I will receive, 
cherish, and rejoice in the benefit. Take it kindly, and it is requited : 
not that the debt itself is discharged, but it is nevertheless a discharge 
of the conscience. I will yet distinguish between the debtor that 
becomes insolvent by expenses upon harlots and dice, and another 
that is undone by fire or thieves; nor do I take this gratitude for a 
payment ; but there is no danger, I presume, of being arrested for ' 
suoh a debt. 

In the return of benefits let us be ready and cheerful, but not 

pressing. There is as much greatness of mind 
We should be cheer- . . , . « j • . • • j • i* • . 

fal, but not impor- ^^ ^^^ ^wing of a good turn as in doing of it; 

tiinate in the return- and we must no more force a requital out of sea- 

ing ene s. ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^ wanting in it. He that precipitates 
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a return, does as good as say, *'I am weary of being in this man's 
debt :" not bnt tbat the hastening of a requital, as a good office, is 
a commendable disposition, but it is another thing to do it as a dis- 
charge ; for it looks like casting off a heavy and a troublesome bur- 
den. It is for the benefactw to say when he will receive it; no 
matter finr the opinion of the world, so long as I gratijfy my own 
conscience ; for I cannot be mistaken in myself, but another may. — 
He that is over-solicitous- to return a benefit, thinks the other so like- 
«rise to receive it. If he had rather we should keep it, why should 
we refuse, and presume to dispose of his treasure, who may call it in, 
or let it lie out, at his choice? It is as much a fault to receive what 
I ought not, as not to give what I ought : for the giver has the 
privilege of choosing his own time for receiving. 

Some are too proud in the conferring of benefits ; others, in the 
receiving of them ; which is, to say the truth, 
intolerable. The same rule serves both sides, pride "eiSier in** 
as in the case of a father and a son ; a husband the conferring or 
and a wife; one friend or acquaintance and an "'^beMfits^*^ 
other, where the duties are known and common. 
There are some that will not receive a benefit but in private, nor 
thank you for it but in your ear, or in a corner; there must be no- 
thing under hand and seal, no brokers, notaries, or witnesses, in the 
case : this is not so much a scruple of modesty as a kind of denying 
the obligation, and only a less hardened ingratitude. Some receive 
benefits so coldly and indifiTerently, that a man would think the obli- 
gation lay on the other side: as who would say, "Well, since you 
will needs have it so, I am content to take it." Some again so care- 
lessly, as if they hardly inew of any such thing, whereas we should 
rather aggravate the matter : " You cannot imagine how many you 
have obliged in this act : there never was so great, so kind, so season- 
able a courtesy." Fumius never gained so much upon Augustus as 
by a speech, upon the getting of his father's pardon for siding with 
Antony : " This grace," says he, " is the only injury that ever Oassar 
did me : for it has put me upon a necessity of living and dying 
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ungrateful/' Jt is safer to affront some people than to oblige them ; 
for tbe better a man deserves, the worse they will speak of him : as 
if the possessing of open hatred to their benefactors were an argu- 
ment that they be under no obligation. Some people are so sour 
and ill-natured, that they take it for an affront to have an obligation 
or a return offered them, to the discouragement both of bounty and 
of gratitude together. The not doing, and the not receiving, of 
benefits, are equally a mistake. He that refuses a new one^ seems 
to be offended at an old one : and yet sometimes I would neither 
return a benefit, no, nor so much as receive it, if I might. 



CHAP. XVII. 
Of Qratitude. 



He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cause both of God and 
man ; for without it we can neither be sociable nor religious. There 
is a strange delight in the very purpose and contemplation of it, as 
well as in the action : when I can say to myself, '^ I love my benefac- 
tor ; what is there in this world that I would not do to oblige and serve 
him ?" Where I have not the meam of a requital, the very medita- 
tion of it is sufficient. A man is never the less an artist for not hav- 
ing his tools about him ] or a musician, because he wants his fiddle : 
nor is he the less brave because his hands are bound ] or the worse 
pilot for being upon dry ground. If I have only wiU to be grateful, 
I am so. Let me be upon the wheel, or under the hand of the 
executioner; let me be burnt limb by limb, and my whole body 
dropping in the flames, a good conscience supports me in all ex- 
tremes; nay, it is comfortable even in death itself; for when we 
come to approach that point, what care do we take to summon and 
call to mind all our benefactors, and the good offices they have done 
us, that we leave the world fair, and set our minds in order ? With- 
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out gratihide^ we can neiUier have Beeority, peace^ nor reputation : 
and it is not therefore tbe less desiiablo, because it draws many ad- 
ventitious benefits along with it. Suppose the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, had no other business than only to pass over our heads, 
without any effect upon our minds or bodies ; without any regard to 
our health, fruits^ or seasons; a man could hardly lift up his eyes 
towards the heavens without wonder and veneration, to^ee so many 
millions of radiant lights, and to observe their courses and revolu- 
tions, even ^thout any respect to the common good of the universe. 
But when we come to consider that Providence and Nature are still 
at work when we sleep, with the admirable force and operation of 
their influences and motions, we canned then but acknowledge their 
ornament to be the least part of their value ; and that they are more 
to be esteemed for their virtues than for their splendor. Their main 
end and use is matter of life and necessity, though they may seem 
to us more considerable for their majesty and beauty. And so it is 
with gratitude ; we love it rather for secondary ends, than for itseif. 
No man can be grateful without contemniug those thiogd that 
put the common people out of their wits. We 

must go into banishment : lay down our lives: We must be grateful 
, ® - , 1 'in despite of all 

beggar and expose ourselves to reproaches; nay, oppositions. 

it is often seen, that loyalty suffers the punish- 
ment due to rebellion, and that treason receives the rewards of fidelity. 
As the benefits of it are many and great, so are the hazards ; which 
is the case more or less of all other virtues : and it were hard, if this, 
above the rest, should be both painful and fruitless : so that though 
we may go currently on with it in a smooth way, we must yet pre- 
pare and resolve (if need be) to force our passage to it, even if the 
way were covered with thorns and serpents ; and faU haxik, fall edge, 
we must be grateful still : grateful for the virtue's sake, and grateful 
over and above upon the point of interest; for it preserves old friends, 
and gains new ones. It is not our business to fish for one benefit 
with another; and by bestowing a little to get more; or to oblige 
for any sort of expedience, but because I ought to do it, and because 
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I love it| and that to such a degree^ that if I could not be gratcfU 
without appearing the contrary, if I could not return a benefit with- 
out being suspected of doing an injury ; in despite of infamy itself, 
I would yet be grateful. No man is greater in my esteem than he 
that ventures the fame to preserve the conscience of an honest man; 
the one is but imaginary, the other solid and inestimable. I cannot 
call him grateful, who in the instant of returning one benefit has his 
eye upon another. He that is' grateful for profit or fear, is like a 
woman that is honest only upon the score of reputation. 

As gratitude is a necessary and a glorious, so is it also an obvi- 
ous, a cheap, and an easy virtue : so obvious. 

Gratitude is an ob^- that wheresoever there is a life there is a place for 
ouB, a cheapi and . 
an easy virtae. ^^ ' BO cheap, that the covetous man may be grate- 
ful without expense; and so easy, that the slug- 
gard may be so likewise without labor. And yet it is not without its 
niceties too ; for there may be a time, a place or occasion, wherein I 
ought not to return a benefit; nay, wherein X may better disown it 
than deliver it. 

Let it be understood, by the way, that it is one thing to be grate- 

^, . . ful for a good office, and another thing to return * 
It IS one thing to . ° ' . o 

be grateful for a it : the good-wiU is enough in one case, being 
benefit, and another ^ j^^^i^ ^^ ^he one side demands, and the other 
thing to return it. . , , . 

promises ; but the eflfect is requisite in the other. 

The physician that has done his best is acquitted though the patient 
dies, and so the advocate, though the client may lose his cause. The 
general of an army, though the battle be lost, is yet worthy of com- 
mendation, if he has discharged all the parts of a prudent com- 
mander; in this case, the one acquits himself, though the other be 
never the better for it. He is a grateful man that is always willing and 
ready ; and he that seeks for all means and occasions of requiting a 
benefit, though without attaining his end, does a great deal more than 
the man that, without any trouble, makes an immediate return. 
Suppose my friend a prisoner, and that I have sold my estate for his 
ransom; I put to sea in foul weather, and upon a coast that is pes^ 
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tered with pirates; my friend happens to be redeemed before I come 
to the place ; my gratitude is as much to be esteemed as if he had 
been a prisoner; and if I had been taken and robbed myself, it 
would still have been the same case. Nay, there is a gratitude in 
the very countenance ; for an honest man bears his conscience in his 
face, and propounds the requital of a good turn in the very moment 
of receiving it ; he is cheerful and confident ; and, in the possession 
of a true friendship, delivered from all anxiety. There is this 
difference between a thankful man and an unthankful, the one is 
always pleased in the good he has cfone, and the other only once in 
what he has received. There must be a benignity in the estimaUon 
even of the smallest offices ; and such a modesty as appears to be 
obliged in whatsoever it gives. As it is indeed a very great benefit, 
the opportunity of doing a good office to a worthy man. He that 
attends to the present, and remembers what is past, shall never be 
ungrateful. But who shall judge in the case ? for a man may be 
grateful without making a return, and ungrateful with it. Our best 
way is to help every thing by a fair interpretation ; and wheresoever 
there is a doubt, to allow it the most &vorable construction ; for he 
that is exceptions at words, or looks, has a mind to pick a quarrel. 
For my own part, when I come to cast up my account, and know 
what I owe, and to whom, though I make my return sooner to some, 
and later to others, as occasion or fortune will give me leave, yet I 
will be just to all. I will be grateful to God, to man, to those that 
have obliged me : nay, even to those that have obliged my friends. 
I am bound in honor and in conscience to be thankful for what I 
have received ; and if it be not yet full, it is some pleasure still that 
I may hope for more. For the requital of a favor there must be 
virtue, occasion, means, and fortune. 

It is a common thing to screw up justice to the pitch of an in- 
jury. A man may be over-righteoua ; and why 

not over-qrateful too? There is a mischievous A rnnn may be over- 
./ . , 1 1 • xi. J grateful as well its 

excess, that borders so close upon ingratitude, oTcr-righteous, 

that it is no easy matter to distinguish the one 

6 
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from tlie other: bat^ in regard that there is good- will ia the bottom 
of it (however distempered, for it is eflFectually but kindness out of 
the wits), we shall discourse it under the title of Gratitude mistaken. 



CHAP. XVIII- 

Gratitude mistaken. 



To refuse a good office^ not so much because we do not need it, 
as because we would not be indebted for it, is a kind of fantastical 
ingratitude, and soJnewhat akin to that nicety of humor, on the other 
side, of being over-gratefiil ; only it lies another way, and seems to 
be the more pardonable ingratitude of the two. Some people take 
it for a great instance of their good>will to be still wishing their bene- 
factors such or such a mischief; only, forsooth, that they themselves 
may be the happy instruments of their release. These men do like 
extravagant lovers, that take it for a great proof of their affection to 
wish one another banished, beggared, or diseased, that they might 
have the opportunity of interposing to their relief. What difference 
is there between such wishing and cursing ? such an affection and a 
mortal hatred ? : The intent is good, you will say, but this is a mis- 
application of it. Let such a one fall into my power, or into the 
hands of his enemies, his creditors, or the common people, and no 
mortal be able to rescue him but himself: let his life, his liberty, 
and his reputation, lie all at stake, and no creature but myself in con- 
dition to succor him ; and why all this, but because he has obliged 
me, and I would requite him ? If this be gratitude to propound jails, 
shackles, slavery, war, beggary, to the man that you would requite, 
what would you do where you are ungrateful ? This way of proceed- 
ing, over and above that it is impious in itself, is likewise over-hasty 
and unseasonable : for he that goes too fast is as much to blame as 
he that does not move at all (to say nothing of the injustice), for if 
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I had never been obliged, I should never have wished it. There are 

seasons wherein a benefit is neither to be received nor requited. To 

press a return upon me when I do not desire it, is unmannerly ; but 

it is worse to force me to desire it. How rigorous would he be to 

exact a requital, who is thus eager to return it 1 To wish a man in 

distress that I may relieve him, is first to wish him miserable : to 

wish that he may stand in heed of any body, is against Mm ; and 

to wish that he may stand in need of me, is^br myself: so that my 

business is not so much a charity to my friend as the canceling of a 

bond ; nay, it is half-way the wish of an enemy. It is barbarous to 

wish a man in chains, slavery, or want, only to bring him out again : 

let me rather wish him powerful and happy, and myself indebted to 

him. By nature we are prone to mercy, humanity, compassion; 

may we be excited to be more so by the number of the grateful ! 

may their number increase, and may we have no need of trying 

them ! 

It is not for an honest man to make way to a good office by a 

erime : as if a pilot should pray for a tempest, 

that he might prove his skill : or a general wish ^« «l«s* ^^^ ^^ ^ 
, , , t , . ,^ ill *J^g tlia* good 

his army routed, that he may show himself a may come of it. 

great commander in recovering the day. It is 

throwing a man into a river to take him out again. It is an obliga- 

Uon, I confess, to cure a wound or a disease ; but to make that wound 

or disease on purpose to cure it, is a most perverse ingratitude. It 

is barbarous even to an enemy, much more to a friend ; for it is not 

so much to do him a kindness, as to > put him in need of it. Of the 

two, let it be rather a scar than a wound ; and yet it would be better 

to have it neither. Home had been little beholden to Scipio if he 

had prolonged the Punic war that he might have the finishing of it 

at last, or to the Decii for dying for their country, if they had first 

brought it to the last extremity of needing their devotion. It may 

be a good contemplation, but it is a lewd wish, ^neas had never 

been sumamed the Pious, if he had wished the ruin of his country, 

only that he might have the honor of taking his father out of the 
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fire. It is the scandal of a physician to make work^ and irritato a 
disease, and to tonnent his patient, for the reputation of his cure. 
If a man should openly imprecate poverty, captivity, fear, or dan- 
ger, upon a person that he has l>een obliged to, would not the whole 
world condemn him for it If And what is the difference, but the one 
is only a' private wish, and the other a publio declaration ? Eutilius 
was told in his exile, that, for his comfort, there would be ere-long 
a civil war, that would bring all the banished men home again. 
** God forbid,'^ says he, '^ for I had rather my country should blush 
&r my banishment than mourn for my return.^' How much more 
honorable is it to owe cheerfully, than to pay dishonestly ? It is the 
wish of an enemy to take a town that he may preserve it, and to be 
victorious that he may forgive ; but the mercy comes after the cruelty ; 
beside that it is an injury both to God and man ; for the man must 
be first afflicted by Heaven to be relieved by we. So that we impose 
the cruelty upon God, and take the compassion to ourselves ; and at 
the best, it is but a curse that makes way for a blessing; the bare 
wish is an injury ; and if it does not take effect, it is because Heaven 
has not heard our prayers ; or if they should succeed, the fear itself 
is a torment; and it is much more desirable to have a firm and un- 
shaken security. It is friendly to wish it in your powei; to oblige 
me, if ever I chance to need it ; but it is unkind to wish me misera- 
ble that I may need it. How much more generous is it, and humane, 
to wish that I may never want the occasion of obliging, nor the 
means of doing it; nor ever have reason to repent of what I have 
J? 



CHAP XIX. 

0/ Ingratitude 



Ingratitude is, of all the crimes, that which we are to account 
the most venial in others and the most unpardonable in ourselvea. 
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It is impious to the higbest decree : for it makes us figiit agiuDsl 
our chDdren and our alters. Tbcie are, there ever vere, and there 
ever will be, criminals of all sorts ; as muidepers, tyrants, thieTes, 
adulterers, traitors, robbers, and sacnkgious p^sons ; bat there is 
hardly any notorioos crime vithont a mixtnie of ingTadtnde- It 
disonites mankind, and breaks the Tery pillars of society. And yet 
80 far is prodigious nnrighteonsness trom being any wonder to ns, 
that even thankfulness itself were much the greater of the twa 
For men are deterred &om it by labcH*, expense, laziness, business ; 
or else diverted &om it by lust, envy, ambition, pride, levity, rash- 
ness, fear; nay, by the very shame of confessing what they have 
received. And the unthankful man has nothing to say for himself 
all this while ; for there needs neither pains or fortune for the dis- 
charge of his duty ; beside the inward anxiety and torment, when a 
man's conscience makes him afraid of his own thoughts. 

To speak against the ungiatefol is to rail against mankind ; for 

even those that complain are guilty ; nor do I 
® mteful.'"*' speak only of those that do not live up to the 

strict rule of virtue ; but mankind itself is de- 
generated and lost. We live unthankfuUy in this world, and we go 
struggling and murmuring out of it; dissatisfied with our lot; 
whereas we should be grateful for the blessings we have enjoyed, 
and account that sufficient which Nature has provided for us ; a lit- 
tle more time may make our lives longer, but not happier ; and yet 
all this while we go on quarreling at the world for what we find in 
ourselves ; and we are yet more unthankful to Heaven than we are 
to one another. What benefit can be great now to that man that 
despises the bounties of his Creator ? We would be as strong aa 
elephants, as swift as bucks, as light as birds; and we complain that 
we have not the sagacity of dogs, the, sight of eagles, the long life 
of ravens, nay, that we are not immortal, and endued with the 
knowledge of things to come. Nay we take it ill that we are not 
gods upon earth ; never considering the advantages of our conditioD| 
or the benignity of Nature in the comforts that we enjoy. Wo sub- 
6* 
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due the strongest of creatures^ and overtake the fleetest; we reclaim 
the fiercest, and outwit the craftiest. We are within one degree of 
heaven itself, and yet we are not satisfied. Since there is not any 
one creature which we had rather be, we take it ill that we cannot 
draw the united excellencies of all other creatures into ourselves. 
Why are we not rather thankful to that goodness which has subjected 
the whole creation to our use and service ? 

The principal causes of ingratitude are pride and self-conceit, 
avarice, envy, &c. It is a familiar exclamation, 

came so late and it was so little, I had even as 
good have been without it : if he had not given it to me, he must 
have given it to somebody else 3 it was nothing out of his own 
poeket : '^ nlty, we are so ungrateful, that he that gives us all we 
have, if he leaves any thing to himself, we reckon that he does us 
an injury. It cost Julius Osesar his life, the disappointment of his 
insatiable companions ; and yet he reserved nothing of all that he 
got to himself but the liberty of disposing of it. There is no bene- 
fit so large but malignity will still lessen it ; none so narrow, which 
a good interpretation will not enlarge. No man shall ever be grate- 
fiil that views a benefit on the wrong side, or takes -a good office by 
the wrong handle. The avaricious man is naturally ungrateful, for 
he never thinks he has enough, but, without considering what he 
has, only minds what he covets. Some pretend want of power to 
make a competent return, and you shall find in others a kind of 
graceless modesty, that makes a man ashamed of requiting an obli- 
gation, because it is a confession that he has received one. 

Not to return one good office for another is inhuman ; but to re- 
turn evil for good is diabolical. There are too 
Not to return good «.,- ^ t. ^i. .1^ 

for good is inhuman: ^^^J ^ven of this sort, who, the more they owe, 

but evil for good the more they hate. There is nothing more 

dangerous than to oblige those people; for when 

they are conscious of not paying the debt, they wish the creditor 

out of the way. It is a mortal hatred, that which arises from the 
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shame of an abased benefit. When we are on the asking side, what 
a deal of erioging there is, and profession ! " Well, I shall never 
forget this favor, it will be an eternal obligation to me." But 
within a while the note is changed, and we hear no more words of 
it, nntil, by little and little, it is all quite forgotten. So long as we 
stand in need of a benefit, there is nothing dearer to us ; nor any 
thing cheaper, when we have received it. And yet a man may as 
well re^se to deliver up a sum of money that is left him in trust 
without a suit, as not to return a good office without asking; and 
when we have no value any fiirther for the benefit, we do commonly 
care as little for the author. People follow their interest : one man 
is grateful for hb convenience, and another man is ungrateful for 
the same reason. 

Some are ungrateful to their own country, and their country no 
less ungrateftil to others ; so that the complaint * 
of ingratitude reaches all men. Doth not the '^^mfPj^^ 
son wish for the death of his &ther, the husband well as ungrate* 
for that of his wife, &c. ? But who cafl look ™^* 

for gratitude in an age of so many gaping and craving appetites, 
where all people take, and none give ? In an age of license to all 
sorts of vanity and wickedness, as lost, gluttony, avarice, envy, 
atnbition, sloth, insolence, levity, contumacy, fear, rashness, private 
discords and public evils, extravagant and groundless wishes, vain 
confidences, sickly affections, shameless impieties, rapine authoriied, 
and the violation of all things, sacred and profane : obligations are 
pursued with sword and poison ; benefits are turned into crimes, and 
that blood most seditiously spilt for which every honest man should 
expose his own. Those that should be the preservers of their coun- 
try are the destroyers of it ; and it is a matter of dignity to trample 
upon the government : the sword gives the law, and mercenaries 
take up arms against their masters. Among these turbulent and 
unruly motions, what hope is there of finding honesty or good faith, 
which is the quietest of all virtues ? There is no more lively image 
of human life than that of a conquered city; there is neither mercy,' 
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modesty, nor religion ; and if we forget our liyes, we may well for- 
get our benefits. The world abounds witb examples of ungrateful 
persons, and no less with those of ungrateful governments. Was 
not Catiline ungrateftil ? whose malice aimed, not only at the mas- 
tering of his country, but at the total destruction of it, by calling 
in an inveterate and vindictive enemy from beyond the Alps, to 
wreak their long-thirsted-for revenge, and to sacrifice the lives of as 
many noble Romans as might serve to answer and appease the ghosts 
of the slaughtered Gauls ? Was not Marius ungrateful, that, from 
a common soldier, being raised up to a consul, not only gave the 
word up to civir bloodshed and massacres, but was himself the sign 
for the execution ; and every man he met in the streets, to whom ' 
he did not stretch out his right hand, was murdered ? And was not 
Sylla ungrateful too ? that when he had waded up to the gates in 
human blood, carried the outmge into the city, and there most bar- 
barously cut two entire legions to pieces in a corner, not only i^er 
the victory, but most perfidiously after quarter given them ? Good 
God ! that ever any man l^hould not only escape with impunity, but 
receive a reward for so horrid a villany ! Was not Pompey ungrate- 
ful too ? who, after three consulships, three triumphs, and so many 
honors, usurped before his time, split the commonwealth into, three 
parts, and brought it to such a pass, that there was no hope of safety 
but by slavery only ; forsooth, to abate the envy of his power, he 
took other partners with him into the government, as if that which 
was not lawful for any one might have been allowable for more ; di- 
viding and distributing the provinces, and breaking all into a triumr 
vtrate, reserving still two parts of the three in his own family. And 
was not Csesar ungrateful also, though to give him his due, he was 
a man of his word ; merciful in his victories, and never killed any 
man but with his sword in his hand ? Let us therefore forgive one 
another. Only one word more now for the shame of ungrateful 
governments. Was not Camillus banished ? Scipio dismissed ? and 
Cicero exiled and plundered ? But, what is all this to those who 
are so mad, as to dispute even the goodness of Heaven, which gives 
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«s all, and expects nothiqg again, but continues giying io the mosi 
onthankfal and complaining 7 



CHAP. XX. 

' There can he no law against ingratitude, 

Ingbatituds is so dangeroas to itself, and so detestable to other 
people, that Nature, one would think, had sufficiently provided against 
it, without need of any other law. For every ungrateful man is his 
own enemy, and it seems superfluous to compel a man to be kind to 
hinuelf, and to follow his own inclinations. This, of all wickedness 
imaginable, is certainly the vice which does the most divide and dis- 
tract human nature. Without the exercise and the commerce of 
mutual offices, we can be neither happy nor safe, for it is only society 
that secures us : take us one by one, and we are a prey even to brutes 
as well as to One another ^ Nature has brought us into the world naked 
and unarmed ; we have not the teeth or the paws of lions or bears 
to make ourselves terrible ; but by the two blessings of reason and 
union, we secure and defend ourselves against violence and fortune. 
This it is that makes man the matter of all other creatures, who 
otherwise were scarce a match for the weakest of them. This it is 
that comforts us in sickness, in age, in misery, in pains, and in the 
worst of calamities. Take away this combination, and mankind is 
dissociated, and falls to pieces. It is true, that there is no law estab- 
Ibhed against this abominable vice; but we cannot say yet that it 
escapes impunished, for a public hatred is certainly the greatest of 
all penalties ; over and above that we lose the most valuable blessing? 
of life, in the not bestowing and receiving benefits. If ingratitude 
were to be punished by a law, it would discredit the obligation ; for 
a benefit is to be given, not lent : and if we have no return at all, 
there is no just cause of complaint : for gratitude were no virtue, if 
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tiiete were any danger in being ungrateful. There are halters, I 

know, hooks and gibbets, provided for homieide, poison, sacrilege, 

and rebellion ; but ingratitude (here upon earth)^ only punished 

in the schools; all farther pains and inflictions being wholly remitted 

to divine justice. And, if a man may judge of the conscience by 

the countenance, the ungrateful man is never without a canker at 

his heart ', his mind and aspect is sad and solicitous ; whereas the 

other is always cheerful and serene. 

As there are no laws extant against ingratitude, so is it xitterly 

impossible to contrive any, that in all circum- 

There is not, neither stances shall reach it. If it were actionable, 

can be, any law , , i i 1.111 

against ingratitude, there would not be courts enough m the whole 

world to try the causes in. There can be no 

setting a day for the requiting of benefits as for the payment of 

money, nor any estimate upon the benefits themselves ; but the whole 

matter rests in the eonscience of both parties : and then there are so 

many degrees of it, that the same rule will never serve all. Beside 

that, to proportion it as the benefit is greater or less, will be both 

impracticable and without reason. One good turn saves my life ; 

another, my freedom, or peradventure my very soul. How shall any 

law now suit a punishment to an ingratitude under these differing 

degrees ? It must not be said in benefits as in bonds. Pay what y<m 

owe. How shall a man pay life, health, credit, security, in kind ? 

There can be no set rule to bound that infinite yariety of cases, which 

are more properly the subject of humanity and religion than of law 

and public justice. There would be disputes also about the benefit 

itself, which must totally depend upon the courtesy of the judge ; 

for no law imaginable can set it forth. One man gives me an estate \ 

another only lends me a sword, and that sword preserves my life. 

Nay, the very same thing, several ways done, changes the quality of 

obligation* A word, a tone, a look, makes a great alteration in the 

case. How shall we judge then, and determine a matter which does 

not depend upon the fact itself, but upon the force and intention of 

it ? Some things are reputed benefits, not for their value, but be- 
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oauBe we desire them : and there are oifices of as mueh greater Talae, 
that we do not reckon upon at alL If ingratitade were liable to a 
iaw^ we mast never give bat before witoesses, which would over- 
throw the dignity of the benefit: and then the punishment must 
either be equal where the erimes are unequal, or else it must be un- 
righteous, so that blood must answer for blood. He that is ungrate* 
ful for my saving his life must forfeit his own. And what ean be 
more inhuman than that benefits should conclude in sanguinaxy 
events ? A man saves my life, and I am ungrateful lor it. Shall I 
be punished in my purse ? that is too little; if it be less than the 
benefit, it is unjust, and it must be capital to be made equal to it. 
There are, moreover, certain privileges granted to parents, that can 
never be reduced to a common rule. Their injuries may be cogniza- 
ble, but not their ben^ts. The diversity of cases is too large and 
intricate to be brought within the prospect of a law : so that it is 
much more equitable to punish none than to punish all alike. What 
if a man follows a good office with an injury; whether or no shall 
this quit scores? or who shall compare them, and weigh the one 
against the other? There is another thing yet which perhaps we do 
not dream of: not one man upon the face of the earth escapes, and 
yet every man would expect to be his judge. Once again, we are 
aU of us ungrateful; and the number does not only take away the 
shame, but gives authority and protection to unrighteousness. 

It is thought reasonable by some, that there should be a law 
against ingratitude ; for, say they, it is common for one city to up- 
braid another, and to claim that of posterity which was bestowed 
upon their ancestors ; but this is only clamor without reason. It is 
objected by others, as a discouragement to good offices, if men shall 
not be made answerable for them ; but I say, on the other side, that 
no man would accept of a benefit upon those terms. He that gives 
is prompted to it by a goodness of mind, and the generosity of the 
action is lessened by the caution : for it is his desire that the re- 
ceiver should please himself, and owe no more than he thinks fit. 
-But what if this might, occasion fewer benefits, so long as they 
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would be franker ? nor is there any hurt in putting a check upon 
rashness and profusion. In answer to this; men will be careful 
enough whom they oblige without a law : nor is it posrable for a 
judge ever to set us right in it; or indeed, any thing else^ but the 
faith of the receiver. The honor of a benefit is this way preserved, 
which is otherwise profaned; when it comes to be mercenary^ and 
made matter of contention. We are even froward enough of our- 
selves to wrangle, without unnecessary provocations. It would be 
well, I think, if moneys might pass upon the same conditions with 
other benefits, and the payment remitted to the conscience, without 
formali2dng upon bills and securities : but human wisdom has rather 
advised with convenience than virtue ; and chosen rather to fwce 
honesty than ex^pect it. For every paltry sum of money there must 
be bonds, witnesses, counterparts, powers, &c., which is no other 
than a shameful confession of fraud and unrighteousness, when more 
credit is given to our seals than to our minds; and caution taken 
lest he that has received the money should deny it. Were it not 
better now to be deceived by some than to suspect all ? what is the 
difference, at this rate, between the benefactor and an usurer, save 
only that in the benefactor's case there is nobody stands bound ? 
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It most be a tound mind that makes a happy num ; there most be a 
eonstancy in all conditions, a care for the things of this world, bat 
without tronUe } and such an indifibrency for the bounces of fortane, 
that either with them, or without them, we may Uve contentedly. 
There must be neither lamentation, nor qixarreling, nor sloth, nor 
fear ; for it makes a xlisccn-d in a man's life. << He that fears, serves/' 
The joy of a wise man stands firm without interruption ; in all places, ' 
at all times, and in all conditions, his thoughts are cheerful and quiet. 
As it neyw came in to him from mthouty so it will never leave him; 
but it is bom within him, and inseparable from him. It is a solicit- 
ous life that is edged on with the hope of any thing, though ever 
BO open and easy, nay, though a man should never suffer any sort of 
disappointment. I do net speak this either as a bar to the fair enjoy- 
ment of lawful pleasures, or to the gentle flatteries of reasonable, 
expectations : but, on the contrary, I would have men to be always 
in good humor, provided that it arises from their own souls, and be 
eherished in their own breasts. Other delights are trivial ; they may 
smooth the brow, but they do not fill and affect the heart. ^^ True 
joy is a serene and sober motion f* and they are miserably out that 
take langhing for refoicing. The seat of it is within, and there is 
no cheerfulness like the resolution of a brave mind, that has fortune 
under bis feet. He that can look death in the face, and bid it wel- 
come ; open his door to poverty, and bridle his appetites ; this is the 
man whom Nature has established in the possession of inviolable 
delightfi. The pleasures of the vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and 
superficial ; but the others are solid and eiemal. As the body itself 
is rather a necessary thing^ than a great ; so the comforts of it are 
but temporary and vain } beside that, without extraordinary modera- 
tion, their end is only pain and repentance ; whereas a peaceful con- 
science, honest thoughts, virtuous actions, and an indifference for 
casual events, are blessings without end, satiety, or measure. This 
consummated state of felicity is only a submission to the dictates of 
right nature ; the knowledge of what we ought to do, and ihe con- 
formity of the will to that knowledge." 
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• 

those that have subjected their appetites for a season, 

fear of falling back. . A third sort are those that are 

vices, but not of all. They are not covetous, but per. 

choleric ^ nor lustful, but perchance ambitious ; they a^ 

in some cases, but weak in others ; there are many 

death, and yet shrink at pain. There are diversities ia 

but no inequalities; one is more affable^ another more rea^ ^ 

a better speaker : but the felicity of them all is equal. It k ^ 

as in heavenly bodies ; there is a certain state in greatness. 

In civil and domestio affairs, a wise man may stand in need of 
counsel, as of a physician, an advocate, a solici- 

A wise man m some t^^ . ^ut in greater matters, the blessing of wise 
cases may need ' . , . , , . , 

oounsel. men rests in the joy they take in the communi- 

cation of their virtues. If there were nothing 
else in it, a man would apply himself to wisdom, because it settles 
him in a perpetual tranquillity of mind. 



CHAP. III. 

There can he no happiness without virtue, 

YiRTUB is that perfeot good, whieh is the compliment of a happy 
life ; the only immortal thing that belongs to mortality : it is the 
knowledge Iboth of others and itself; it ia an invincible greatness of 
mind, not to be elevated or dejected with good or ill fortune. It iB 
sociable and gentle, free, steady, and fearless; content within itself; 
full of inexhaustible delights ; and it is valued for itself. One may 
be a good physician, a good governor, a good grammarian, without 
being a good man ; so that all things from without are only acce»> 
series : for the seat of it is a pure and holy mind. It consists in a 
<songruity of aetions which we can never expect so long as we are 
distracted by our passions. Not but that a man may be- allowed to 
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change color and countenance, and suffer such impressions as are 
properly a kind of natural force upon the body, and not under the 
dominion of the mind : but all this while I will have his judgment 
firm, and he shall act steadily and boldly, without wavering between 
the motions of his body and those of his mind. It is not a thing 
indifferent, I knoW, whether a man lies at ease upon a bed, or in tor- 
ment upon a wheel : and yet the former may be the worse of the two, 
if he suffer the latter widi honor, and enjoy the other with infamy. 
It is not the matter^ but the virtue, -that makes the action good or 
ill; and he that is led in triumph may be yet greater than his con- 
queror. When we come once to value our flesh above our honesty, 
we are lost; and yet I would not press upon dangers, no, not so much 
as upon inconveniences, unless where the man and the brute come 
in competition : and in such a case, rather than make a forfeiture of 
my credit, my reason, or my faith, I would run all extremities. 
They are great. blessings to have tender parents, dutiful children, and 
to live under a just and well-ordered government. Now, would it 
not trouble even a virtuous man to see his children butchered before 
'his eyes, his father made a slave, and his country overrun by a bar- 
barous enemy ? There is a great difference between the simple loss 
of a blessing, and the succeeding of a great mischief into the place 
of it over and above. The loss of health is followed with sickness, 
"^ and the loss of sight with blindness : but this does not hold in the 
loss of friends and children, where there is rather something to the 
contrary to supply that loss; that is to say, virtue^ which fills the 
mind, and takes away the desire of what we have not. What matters 
it whether the water be stopped or not, so long as the fountain is 
safe */ Is a man ever the wiser for a multitude of friends, or the 
more foolish for the loss of them ? so neither is he the happier, nor 
the more miserable. Short life, grief, and pain, are accessions that 
have no effect at all upon virtue. It consists in the action, and not 
in the things we do : in the choice itself, and not in the subject- 
matter of it. It is not a despicable body or condition : not poverty, 
infamy, or scandal, that can obscure the glories of virtue ; but a man 
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Biay see her through all oppositions; and he that looks diligently into 
the state of a bad man, will see the canker at his heart, through all 
the false and daszling splendors of greatness and fortune. We shall 
then discover our childishness, in setting our hearts upon things 
trivial and contemptible, and in the selling of our very country and 
parents for a rattle. And what is the difference (in effect) between 
old men and children^ but that the on^ deals in paintings and staitteSf 
and the other in babies f So that we oui'selves are only the more 
expensive fools. 

If one could but see the mind of a good man, as it is illustrated 
with virtue ; the beauty and the majesty of it, 
*yir^\^ ^ which is a dignity not so much as to be thought 
of without love and veneration ; would not a man 
bless himself at the sight of such an object, as at the encounter of 
some supernatural power ? A power so miraculous, that it is a kind 
of charm upon the souls of those that are truly affected with it 
There is so wonderful a grace and authority in ii, that even the 
worst of men approve it, and set up for the reputation of being 
accounted virtuous themselves. They covet the fruit indeed, and 
the profit of unrighteousness ; but they hate and are ashamed of the 
imputation of it. It is by an impression of Nature that all men 
have a reverence for virtue ; they know it, and they have a respect 
for it, though they do not practise it: nay, for the countenance of 
their very unrighteousness^ they miscall it virtue. Their injuries 
they call ben^fs, and expect a. man should thank them for doing 
him a mischief; they cover their most notorious iniquities with a 
pretext of justice. He that robs upon the highway, had rather find 
his booty than force it. Ask any of them that live upon rapine, 
fraud, oppression, if they had not rather enjoy a fortune honestly 
gotten, and their consciences will not suffer them to deny it. Men 
are vicious only for the profit of villany ; for at the same time that 
Uiey commit it, they condemn it. Nay, so powerful is virtue, and 
so gracious is Nature, that every man has a light set up within him 
for a guide ; which we do all of us both see and acknowledge, though 
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we do not pursue it — ^This is it that makes the prisoner upon the 

torture happier than the executioner, and sickness hetter than health, 

ii we bear it without yielding or repining : this is it that overcomes 

ill fortune, and moderates good ; for it marches between the one and 

the other, with an equal contempt of both. It turns (like fire) all 

things into itself; our actions and our friendships are tinctured with 

it, and whatever it touches becomes amiable. That which is frail 

and mortal rises and falls, grows, wastes, and varies from itself; but 

the state of things divine is always the same ; and so is virtue, let 

the matter be what it will. It is never the worse for the difficulty 

of the action, nor the better for the easiness of it It is the same 

in a rich man as in a poor ; in a sickly man as in a sound ; in a strong 

as in a weak : the virtue of the besieged is as great as that of the 

besiegers. There are some virtues, I confess, which a good man 

eannot be without, and yet he had rather have no occasion to employ 

them. If there were any difference, I should prefer the virtues of 

patience before those of pleasure ; for it is braver to break through 

difficulties than to temper our delights. But though the subject of 

virtue may possibly be against nature, as to be burnt or wounded, 

yet the virtue itself of an invincihh patience is according to nature. 

We may seem, perhaps, to promise more than human nature is able 

to perform ; but we speak with a respect to the mind, and not to the 

body. 

If a man docs not live up to his own rules, it is something yet 

to have virtuous meditations and good purposes, 

.^, i. x» -x • xv. The ffood-will is ao- 

even without acting; it is generous, the very ^^^^^ for the deed. 

adventure of being good, and the bare proposal 
of an eminent course of life, though beyond the force of human 
frailty to accomplish. There is something of honor yet in the mis- 
carriage ; nay, in the naked contemplation of it. I would receive 
my own death with as little trouble as I would hear of another man's ; 
I would bear the same mind whether I be rich or poor, whether I got 
or lose in the world ; what I have, I will not cither sordidly pparo, 
or prodigally squander away, and I will reckon upon benefits well 
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placed as the fairest part of my possession : not valning them by 
number or weight, but by the profit and esteem of the receiver; 
accounting myself never, the poorer for that which I give to a worthy 
person. What I do shall be done for conscience, not ostentation. 
I will eat and drink, not to gratify my palate, or only to fill and 
empty, but to satisfy nature : I will be cheerful to my friends, mild 
and placable to my enemies : I will prevent an honest request if I 
can foresee it, and I will grant it without asking : I will look upon 
the whole world as my country, and upon the gods, both as the wit- 
nesses and the judges of my words and deeds. I will live and die 
with this testimony, that I loved good studies, and a good conscience; 
that I never invaded another man's liberty; and that I preserved my 
own. I will govern my life and my thoughts as if the whole world 
were to see the one, and to read the other; for ^^ what does it signify 
to make any thing a secret to my neighbor, when to heaven all our 
privacies are open." 

Virtue is divided into two parts, contemplation and action. The 
Virtaeis divided into ^^^ ^^ delivered by institution, the other by ad- 
contemplation and monition : one part of virtue consists in disci- 
action, pline, the other in exercise ; for we must first 
learn, and then practice. The sooner we begin to apply ourselves to 
it, and the more haste we make, the longer shall we enjoy the com- 
forts of a rectified mind; nay, we have the fruition of it in the very 
act of forming it : but it is another sort of delight, I must confess, 
that arises from the contemplation of a soul which is advanced into 
the possession of wisdom and virtue. If it was so great a comfort 
to us to pass from the subjection of our childhood into a state of 
liberty and business, how much greater will it be when we come to 
cast o£f the boyish levity of our minds, and range ourselves among 
the philosophers ? We are past our minority, it is true, but not our 
indiscretions ; and, which is yet worse, we have the authority of 
seniors, and the weakness of children (I might have said of in&nts, 
for every little thing frights the one, and every trivial fancy the 
other). Whoever studies this point well will find, that many things 
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are the less to be feared the more terrible they appear. To think 
any thing good that is not honest, were to reproach Nature ; for good 
men sofTer many inconveniences ; but virtue, like the sun, goes on 
still with her woi^, let the air be ever so cloudy, and finishes her 
course, extinguishing likewise all other splendors and oppositions ; 
insomuch that calamity is no more to a virtu6us mind, than a shower 
into the sea. That which is right, is not to be valued by quantity, 
number J or time; a life of a day may be as honest as a life of a 
hundred years : but yet virtue in one man may have a lai^er field to 
show itself in than in another. One man, perhaps, may be in a 
station to administer unto cities and kingdoms ; to contrive good 
laws, create friendships, and do beneficial ofKces to mankind ; it is 
another man's fortune to be straitened by poverty, or put out of the 
way by banishment : and yet the latter may be as virtuous as the 
former; and may have as great a mind, as exact a prudence, as in- 
violable a justice, and as large a knowledge of things, both divine 
and human ; without which a man cannot be happy. For virtue is 
open to all ; as well as to servants and exiles, as to princes : it is 
profitable to the world and to itself, at all distances and in all condi- 
tions ; and there is no difficulty can excuse a man from the exercise 
of it ; and it is only to be found in a wise man, though there may 
be some faint resemblances of it in the common people. The Stoics 
hold all virtue to be equal ; but yet there is great variety in the 
matter they have to work upon, according as it is larger or narrower, 
illustrious or less noble, of more or less extent ; as all good men are 
equal, that is to say, as they are good ; but yet one may be young, 
another old; one may be rich, another poor; one eminent and pow- 
erful, another unknown and obscure. There are many things which 
have little or no grace in themselves, and are yet glorious and re- 
markable by virtue. Nothing can be good which gives neither 
greatness nor security to the mind ; but, on the contrary, infects it 
with insolence, arrogance, and pride : nor does virtue dwell upon the 
tip of the tongue, but in the temple of a purified heart. He that 
depends upon any other good becomes covetous of life, and what 
8 
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belongs to it ; which exposes a man to appetites that are vast, un- 
limited^ and intolerable. Virtue is &ee and indefatigable, and ac- 
compained with oonoord and gracefulness ; whereas pleasure is mean, 
servile, transitory, tiresome, and sickly, and scarce outlives the tast- 
ing it : it is the good of the belly, and not of the man, and only 
the felicity of brutes. ' Who does not know that fools enjoy their 
pleasures, and that there is great variety in the entertainments of 
unrighteousness ? Nay, the mind itself has its variety of perverse 
pleasures as well as the body: as insolence, self-conceit, pride, 
garrulity, laziness, and the abusive wit of turning every thing into 
ridicule, whereas virtue weighs all this, and corrects it. It is the 
knowledge both of others and of itself; it is to be learned from itself; 
and the very will itself may be taught ; which will cannot be right, 
unless the whole habit of the mind be right from whence the will 
comes. It is by the impulse of virtue that we love virtue, so that 
the very way to virtue, lies by virtue, which takes in also, at a view, 
the laws of human life. 

Neither are we to value ourselves upon a day, or an hour, or any 

one action, but upon the whole habit of the 
""^7 "5er* ^^i- Some men do one thing bravely, but 

not another; they will shrink at in&my, and 
bear up against poverty : in this case, we commend the fact, and 
despise the man. The soul is never in the right place until it be 
delivered &om the cares of human affairs ; we must labor and climb 
the hill, if we will arrive at virtue, whose seat is upon the top of it. 
He that masters avarice, and is truly good, stands firm against am- 
bition ; he looks upon his last hour not as a punishment, but as the 
equity of a common fate; he that subdues his oamal lusts shall 
easily keep himself untainted with any other : so that reason does 
not encounter this or that vice by itself, but beats down all at a blow* 
What does he care for ignominy that only values himself upon con* 
science, and not opinion ? Socrates looked a scandalous death in the 
face with the same constancy that he had before practised towards 
the thirty tyrants: his virtue consecrated the very dungeon; as 
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Cato*s repulse was Cato's honor, and the reproach of the govern- 
ment. He that is wise will take delight even in an ill opinion that 
is well gotten ; it is ostentation, not virtue, when a man will have 
Ms good deeds published ; and it is not enough to be just where 
there is honor to be gotten, but to continue so, in defiance of infamy 
and danger. 

But virtue cannot lie hid, for the time will come that shall raise 
it again (even afler it is buried) and deliver it 
from the malignity of the age that oppressed it : ^^^^presTed!*^ ^® 
immortal glory is the shadow of it, and keeps it 
company whether we will or not ; but sometimes the shadow goes 
before the substance, and sometimes it follows it) and the later it 
comes, the larger it is, when even envy itself shall have given way 
to it. It was a long time that Democritus was taken for a madman, 
and before Socrates had any esteem in the world. How long was it 
before Cato could be understood? Nay, he was affronted, con- 
temned, and rejected; and people never knew the value of him un- 
til they had lost him : the integrity and courage of mad Kutilius 
had been forgotten but for his sufferings. I speak of those that for- 
tune has made famous for their persecutions : and there are others 
also that the world never took notice of until they were dead ; as 
Epicurus and Metrodorus, that were almost wholly unknown, even 
in the place where they live. Now, as the body is to be kept in 
upon the down-hill, and forced upwards, so there are some virtues 
that require the rein and others the spur. In liberality, temperance, 
gentleness oi xiVLiure, we are to check ourselves for fear of falling; 
but in patience, resolution, and perseverance, where we are to mount 
the hill, we stand in need of encouragement. Upon this division of 
the matter, I had rather steer the smoother course than pass through 
the experiments of sweat and blood : I know it is my duty to be 
content in all conditions ; but yet, if it were at my election, I would 
choose the fairest. When a man comes once to stand in need of 
fortune, his life is anxious, suspicious, timorous, dependent upon 
every moment, and in fear of all accidents. How can that man bear 
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his lot^ whatever it be^ without murmuring, and cheerfully submit 
to his God, that shrinks at every motion of pleasure or pain ? It is 
virtue alone that raises us above griefs, hopes, fears, and chances; and 
makes us not only patient, but willing, as knowing that whatever we 
suffer is according to the decree of Nature. He that is overcome 
with pleasure (so contemptible and weak an enemy), what will be- 
come of him when he comes to grapple with dangers, necessities, 
torments, death, and the dissolution of nature itself? Wealth, honoFi 
and favor, may come upon a man by chance , nay, they may be cast 
upon him without so much as looking after them : but virtue is the 
work of industry and labor; and certainly it is worth the while to 
purchase that good which brings all others along with it. A good 
man is happy within himself, and independent upon fortune : kind 
to his friend, temperate to his enemy, religiously just, indefatigably 
laborious; and he discharges all duties with a constancy and con*- 
gruity of actions 



CHAP. IV. 

PhUowphy is the guide of life. 



If it be true, that the understanding and the wiU are the tioo 
eminent faculties of the reasonable soul, it follows necessarily, that 
wisdom and virtue (which are the best improvements of these two 
faculties) must be the perfection also of our reasonable being ; and 
consequently, the undeniable foundation of a happy life. There is 
not any duty to which Nature has not annexed a blessing; nor any 
institution of Heaven which, even in this life, we may not be the 
better for ; nor any temptation, either of fortune or of appetite, that 
is not subject to our reason ; nor any passion or affliction for which 
virtue has not provided a remedy. So that it is our own fault if we 
either fear or hope for any thing ; which two affections are the root 
of all our miseries. From this general prospect of i\iQ f[mndati(m 
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of our tranquiUtfiff we shall pasa by d^prees to a pttrtieid«r con* 

sideration of the fnetxM by which it may be procured ^ and of the 

impedmeHts that ob^ruei it; begionisg with that phiUmyphy which 

pntjcqmlly regards oar'iBaBDerB, and instmets ub in the measures of 

a virtttons and quiet life. 

Fhihioph^ is divided into mora/, mUwralf and raHanal: the 

first cenoerBS our manners; the second searches 

PhUosophy is the works of iVo^ure; and the third fnmiBhes 
moral, natural, 
and ratiomd. vs with prq|>riaty of ioords and €trgumenis, and 

the facidty of distmffuukm^^ that we may not 
be imposed npon with tricks and fidhieies. The causes of things fall 
under natural ph&oscphyf arguments under rational^ and actums 
under moral Moral phUosophy is again divided into matter of 
jusHcej which arises from the estimation of thing? and of men ; and 
into affections and actions; and a foiling in any one of these, disor- 
ders all the rest : for what does it profit us to know the true value 
of thing?, if we be transported by our passions ? or to master our 
appetites without understanding the ichenf the whaij the hm^ and 
other circumstances of our proceedings? Fot it is one thing to 
know the rate and dignity of things, and another to know the little 
nicks and springs of acting* Natural philosophy is conversant 
about things corporeal and incorporeal; the disquisition of causes 
and effects^ and the contemplation of the cause ofca^tses. Rational 
philosophy is divided into logic and rhetoric; the one looks after ^ 
wordsj sensey and order ; the other treats barely of wordsj and 
the signification of them. Socrates places all philosophy in mor* 
als; and wisdom, in the distinguishing of good and evU, It is 
the art and law of life, and it teaches us what to do in all cases, 
and, like good marksmen, to hit the white at any distance. The 
force of it is incredible; for it gives us in the weakness of a man the 
security of a ^irit : in sickness it is as good as a remedy to us; for 
whatsoever: cases the mind is profitable also to the body. The physi* 
dan may prescribe diet and exercise and accommodate his rule and 
medicine to the disease, but it \s philosophy that must bring us to a 
8* 
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oontempt of death, which is the remedy of all diseases. In poverty 
it gives us riches, or such a state of mind as makes them superfluous 
to us. It arms us against all difficulties : one man is pressed with 
death, another with poverty ; some mih envy, others are offended at 
Nature, and unsatisfied with the condition of mankind : but pMloio* 
phy prompts us to relieve the prisoner, the infirm, the necessitous, 
the condemned ) to show the ignorant their errors, and rectify their 
affections. It makes us inspect and govern our manners ; it rouses 
us where we are faint and drowsy ; it binds up what is loose, and 
humbles in us tiiiat which is contumacious : it delivers the mind from 
the bondage of the body, and raises it up to the contemplation of 
its divine original. Honors, monuments, and all the works of vanity 
and ambition, are demolished and destroyed by time ; but the repu- 
tation of wisdom is venerable to posterity : and those that were 
envied or neglected in their lives are adored in their memories, and 
exempted from the very laws of created nature, which has set bounds 
to all other things. The very shadow of ghry carries a man of 
honor upon all dangers, to the contempt of fire and sword ; and it 
were a shame if right reason should not inspire as generous resolu- 
tions in a man of virtue. 

Neither is philosophy only profitable to the public, but one wise 

man helps another, even in the exercise of the 
teaches anoSier virtues ; and the one has need of the other, both 

for conversation and counsel ; for they kindle a 
mutual emulation in good offices. We are not so perfect yet, but 
that many new things remain still to be found out, which will give 
us the reciprocal advantages of instructing one another: for as one 
bad man is contagious to another, and the more vices are mingled, 
the worse it is, so is it on the contrary with good men and their 
virtues. As men of letters are the most useful and excellent of 
friends, so are they the best of subjects ; as being better judges of 
the blessings they enjoy under a well-ordered government, and 
of what they owe to the magistrate for their freedom and protection. 
They are men of sobriety and learning, and free from boasting and 
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Now, to show you (says our author) how mueh earnester my 
entrance upon philosophy was than my progress, 
^go"od imKoM^^ ^y ^^^^ Motion gave me a wonderful kindness 
for Pythagoras, and after him for Sextius : the 
former forbade shedding blood upon his metemsychotis : and put 
men in fear of it, lest they should offer violence to the souls of some 
of their departed friends and relations. " Whether," says he, " there 
be a transmigration or not; if it be true, there is no hurt in it; if 
false, there is frugality : and nothing is gotten by cruelty neither, 
but the cozening a wolf, perhaps, or a vulture, of a supper." Now, 
Sextius abstained upon another account, which was, that he would 
not have men inured to hardness of heart by the. laceration and tor- 
menting of living creatures; beside, that Nature had sufficiently 
provided for tho sustenance of mankind without blood." This 
wrought so &r upon me that I gave over eating of flesh, and in ose 
year made it not only easy to me but pleasant ; my mind methought 
was more at liberty (and I am still of the same opinion), but I gave 
it over nevertheless ; and the reason was this : it was imputed as^ a 
superstition to the Jews, the forbearance of some sorts of flesh, and 
my father brought me back again to my old custom, that I might 
not be thought tainted with their superstition. Nay, and I had 
much ado to prevail upon myself to suffer it too. I make use of 
this instance to show the aptness of youth to take good impressions, 
if there be a friend at hand to press them. Philosophers are the 
tutors of mankind ; if they have found out remedies for the mind, 
it must be our part to apply them. I cannot think of Cato, Lelius, 
Socrates, Plato, without veneration : their very names are sacred to 
me. Philosophy is the healUi of the mind ; let us look to that health 
first, and in the second place to that of the body, which may be had 
upon easier terms ; for a strong arm, a robust constitution, or the 
skill of procuring this, is not a philosopher's business. He does 
some things as a wise man, and other tilings as he is a man ; and 
he may have strength of body as well as of mind ; but if he runs, 
or casts the sledge, it were injurious to ascribe that to his wisdom 
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which is common to the greatest of fools. He studies rather to fill 
his mind than his coffers; and he knows that gold and silver were 
mingled with dirt, until avarice or ambition parted them. His life 
is ordinate, fearless, equal, secure ; he stands firm in all extremities, 
and bears the lot of his humanity with a divine temper. There is 
a great difference between the splendor of philosophy and of fortune j 
the one shines with an original light, the other with a borrowed one; 
beside that it makes us happy and immortal : for learning shall out- 
live palaces and monuments. The house of a wise man is safe, 
though narrow ; there is neither noise nor furniture in it, no porter 
at the door, nor any thing that is either vendible or mercenary, nor 
any business of fortune ; for she has nothing to do where she has 
nothing to look after. This is the way to Heaven which Nature has 
ohalked out, and it is both secure and pleasant : there needs no train 
of servants, no pomp or equipage, to make good our passage ; no 
money, or letters of credit, for expenses upon the voyage ; but the 
graces of an honest mind will serve us upon the way, and make us 
happy at our journey's end. 

To tell you my opinion now of the liberal sciences ; I have no 

great esteem for any thing that terminates in 

n^ , . T 1. 11 11 xL X The liberal sciences 

profit or money ; and yet I shall allow them to ^re matters rather 

be so far beneficial, as they only prepare the . of curiosity than 

understanding without detaining it. They are 

but the rudiments of wisdom, and only then to be learned when the 

mind is capable of nothing better, and the knowledge of them is 

better worth the keeping than the acquiring. They do not so much 

as pretend to the making of us virtuous, but only to give us an 

aptitude of disposition to be so. The grammarian's business lies in 

a syntax of speech ; or if he proceed to history j or the measuring of 

a verse, he is at the end of his line ; but what signifies a congruity 

of periods, the computing of syllables, or the modifying of numbers, 

to the taming of our passions, or the repressing of our lusts ? The 

philosopher proves the body of the sun to be large, but for the true 

dimensions of it we must ask the mathematician : geometry and 
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mmc, if they do not teach us to master our hopes and fears, all the 
rest is to little purpose. What does it concern us which was the 
elder of the two, Homer or Hesiod ? or which was the taller, Helen 
or Hecuba ? We take a great deal of paius to trace Ulysses in his 
wanderings ; but were it not time as well spent to look to ourselves 
tossed with tempestuous passions? and both assaulted by terrible 
monsters on the one hand, and tempted by ^^rens on the other 1 
Teach me my duty to my country, to my &,ther, to my wife, to man* 
kmd. What is it to me whether Penelope was honest or not ? teach 
me to know how to be so myself, and to live according to that knowl? 
edge. What am I the better for putting so many parts together in 
miisicj and raising a harmony out of so many different tones ? teach 
me to tune my affections, an^ to hold constant to myself. Geometry 
teaches me the art of measuring acres ^ teach me to meoMLre my 
appetites^ and to know when I have enough ] teach me to divide 
with my brother, and to rejoice in the prosperity of my neighbor. 
You teach me how I may bold my own, and keep my estate ; biit I 
would rather learn how I may lose it all, and yet be contented^ << It 
is bard," you will say, "for a man to be forced from the fortune of 
his family." This estate, it is true, was my fathers; but whose 
was it in the time of my greai-grand/ather f I do not only say, 
what mofiCs was it? but what nation* sf The astrologer tells me of 
Saturn and Mars in opposition; but I say, let them be as they will^ 
their courses and their positions are ordered them by an :9nchange- 
able decree of nature. Either they produce and point out the effects 
of all things, or else they signify them ; if the former, what are we 
the better for the knowledge of that which must of necessity come 
to pass ? If the latter, what does, it avail us to foresee what we 
cannot avoid? So that whether we know or not know, the event 
will still be the same. 

He that designs the institution of human life should not be 

Itisnotfor the dignity over-curious of his words, it does not stand with 

of a philosopher to be his dignity to be solicitous about sounds and 

curious about words. „ , , j . j i. .1 • j /» -^i. 

syllables, ana to debase the mind of man with 
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small and triyial things; placing wisdom in matters that are rather 
difficult than great If it be eloquent^ it is his good fortune, not 
his biisines9. Subtle disputations are only the sport of wits, that 
play npon the catch, and are fitter to be contemned than resolved. 
Were not I a madman to sit wrangling about words, and putting 
nice and impertinent questions, when the enemy has already made 
. the breach, the town fired over my head, and the mine ready to play 
that shall blow me up into the air 7 were this a time for fooleries ? 
Let me rather fortify myself against death and inevitable necessities; 
let me understand that the good of life does not consist in the length 
or space, but in the use of it When I go to sleep, who knows 
whether ever I shall v>ake again T and when I waJcCj whether ever I 
shall deep again ? When I go ahrocul, whether ever I shall come 
home again ? and when I return, whether ever I shall go abroad 
again ? It is not at sea only that life and death are within a few 
inches one of another ; but they are as near everywhere else too, only 
we do not take so much notice of it What have we to do with 
frivolous and captious questions, and impeitinent niceties ? Let us 
rather study how to deliver ourselves from sadness, fear, and the 
burden of our secret lusts : let ns pass over all our most solemn 
levities, and make haste to a good life, which is a thing that presses 
US. Shall a man that goes for a midwife, stand gaping upon a post 
to see what play to-day f or, when his house is on fire, stay the 
curling of a periwig before he calls for help ? Our houses are on 
fire, our country invaded, our goods taken away, our children in 
danger; and, I might add to these, the calamities of earthquakes, 
shipwrecks, and whatever else is most terrible. Is this a time for 
us now to bo playing fast and loose with idle questions, which are 
in effect but so many unprofitable riddles ? Our duty is the cure of 
the mind rather than the delight of it ; but we have only the words 
of wisdom without the works ; and turn phijosophy into a pleasure 
that was given for a remedy. What can be more ridiculous than 
for a man to neglect his manners and compose his style ? We are 
sick and ulcerous, and must be lanced and scarified, and every man 
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the keeping of a wencL, and yet his lust overroles him : so that it is 
not enough to give good advice^ unless we can take away that which 
hinders the benefit of it. If a man does what he ought to do, he 
will never do it constantly or equally, without knowing why he does 
it : and if it be only chance or custom, he that does well by chance, 
may do ill so too. And farther, a precept may direct us what we 
ought to do, and yet M short in the manner of doing it : an expen- 
sive entertainment may, in one case, be extravagance or gluttony, 
and yet a point of honor and discretion in another. Tiberius Csesar 
bad a huge mullet presented him, which he sent to the market to be 
sold : " and now," says he, " my masters," to some company with 
him, <' you shall see that either Apicius or Octavius will be the 
chapman for this fish." Octavius beat the price, and gave about 
thirty pounds sterling for it. Now, there was a great di£fereuce be- 
tween Octavius, that bought it for his luxury, and the other that 
purchased it for a compliment to Tiberius. Precepts are idle, if we 
be not first to.ught what opinion we are to have of the matter in 
question ; whether it be poverty j riches^ dugracey sickness, banish' 
ment, &c. Let us therefore examine them one by one ; not what 
they are called, but what in truth they are. And so for the virtues ; 
it is to no purpose to set a high esteem upon prudence, fortitude, 
temperance, justice, if we do not first know wJuzt virtue is; whether 
one or m,ore ; or if he that has one has aU ; or how they differ. 

Precepts are of great weight ; and a few useful ones at hand do 
more toward a happy life than whole volumes or 
cautions, that we know not where to find. These ^^eeptJ'Sdten^'^' 
sdiutary precepts should be our daily meditation, tenoes. 

for they are the rules by which we ought to 
square our lives. When ihey are contracted into sentences, tiiey 
strike the affections : whereas adrnxmition is only hlowing of the 
coal; it moves the vigor of the mind, and excites virtue : we have 
the thing ahready, but we know not where it lies. It is by precept 
that the understanding is nourished and augmented : the offices of 
prudence and justice are guided by them^ and they lead us to th0 
9 
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execution of our duties. A precept delivered in verse has a mneh 
greater efl'ect than in prose : and those yery persons that never think 
thej have enough, let them hat hear a sharp sentence against ava- 
rice, how will they clap and admire it, and hid open defiance to 
mcmey ? So soon as we find the affections struck, we must follow 
the Mow ; not with syllogisms or quirks of ioit; hut with plain and 
weighty reason : and we roust do it with kindness too, and respect : 
for " there goes a hlessing along with counsels and discourses that 
are hent wholly upon the good dP the hearer :" and those are still 
the most efficacious that take reason along with them ; and tell us as 
well why we are to do this or that, as what we are to do : for some 
understandings are weak, and need an instructor to expound to them 
what is good and what is evil. It is a great virtue to love, to give^ 
and io/oUow good counsel; if it does not lead us to honesty, it does 
at least prompt us to it. As several parts make up hut one har* 
mony, and the most agreeahle muuc arises from discords; so should 
a wise man gather many acts, many precepts, and th^ examples of 
many arts, to inform his own life. Our forefathers have left us in 
charge to avoid three things; haired, envy, and contempt; now, it is 
hard to avoid envy and not incur contempt ; for in taking too much 
care not to usurp upon others, we hecome many times liahle to he 
trampled upon ourselves. Some people are afraid of others, hecause 
it is posfflhle that others may he afraid of them : hut let us secure 
ourselves on all hands ; for flattery is as dangerous as contempt. 
It is not to say, in case of admonition, I knew this before : for we 
know many things, but we do not think of them; so that it is the 
part of a monitor, not so much to teach as to remind us of our du- 
ties. Sometimes a man oversees that which lies just under his nose ; 
at another time he is careless, or pretends not to see it : we do all 
know that friendship is sacred, and yet we violate it; and the great- 
est libertine expects that his own wife should be honest. 

Good counsel is the most needful service that we can do to man- 

-, , , . , k*^^ 9 fti^d if we give it to many, it will be sure 

€K)od ooimsd is the ;, ° 

to profit some : for of many trials, some or other 
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will undoubtedly succeed. He that places a y^^g^ serrice w can 
man in the possession of himself does a great ^^ ^ mankind. 
thing; for wisdom does not show itself so much in precept as in 
life ; in a firmness of mind and a mastery of appetite : it teaches us 
to <2o as weU as to talk : and to make our words and actions all of a 
eolor. If that fruit be pleasantest which we gather from a tree of 
our own planting, how much greater delight shall we take in the 
growth and increase of good manners of our own forming! It is an 
eminent mark of wisdom for a man to be always like himself. You 
shall have some that keep a thrifty table, and lavish out upon build- 
ing ; profuse upon themselves, and sordid to others } niggardly at 
home, and lavish abroad. This diversity is vicious, and the effect 
of a dissatisfied and uneasy mind ; whereas every wise man lives by 
rule. This disagreement of purposes arises from hence, either that 
we do not propound to ourselves what we would be at ; or if we do, 
that we do not pursue it, but pass from one thing to another; and 
we not only change neither, but return to the very thing which 
we had both quitted and condemned. 

In all our undertakings, let us first examine our own strength ; 
the enterprise next; and, thirdly, the persons 

Three points to be ^i^h whom we have to do. The first point is 
examined in all our *^ 

undertakings. most important ; for we are apt to overvalue our- 
selves, and reckon that we can do more than 
indeed we can. One man sets up for a speaker, and is out as soon 
as he opens his mouth ; another overcharges his estate perhaps, or 
his body : a bashful man is not fit for public business : some again 
are too stiff and peremptory for the court : many people are apt to 
fly out in their anger, nay, and in a frolic too ; if any sharp thing 
^1 in their way, they will rather venture a neck^ than lose a jest. 
These people had better be quiet in the world than busy. Let him 
that is naturally choleric and impatient avoid all provocations, and 
those affairs also that multiply and draw no more; and those also 
from which there is no retreat. When we may come off at pleasure 
and fairly hope to bring our matters to a period, it is well enough. 
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If it 80 happen that a man be tied np to business, which he can 

neither loosen nor break off, let him imagine those shackles upon his 

mind to be irons upon his legs : they ai'e troublesome at first ; but 

when there is no remedy but patience, custom makes them easy to 

us, and necessity gives us courage. We are all slaves to fortune : 

some only in loose and golden chains, others in strait ones, and 

coarser : nay, and the^ that hind us are slaves to themselves; some to 

honor, others to wealth ; some to offices, and others to contempt; 

some to their superiors, others to themselves : nay, life itself is a 

SOTvitude : let us make the best of it then, and with our philosophy 

mend our fortune. Difficulties may be softened, and heavy burdens 

disposed of to our ease. Let us covet nothing out of our reach, but 

content ourselves with things hopeful and at hand ; and without 

envying the advantages of others : for greatness stands upon a craggy 

precipice, and it is much safer and quieter living upon a level. How 

many great men are forced to keep their station upon mere necessity; 

because they find there is no coming down from it but headlong t 

These men should do well to fortify themselves against ill consequences 

by such virtues and meditations as may make them less solicitous 

for the future. The surest expedient in this case is to bound ' our 

desires, and to leave nothing to fortune which we may keep in our 

own power. Neither will this course wholly compose us, but it 

shows us at worst the end of our troubles. 

It is but a main point to take care that we propose nothing but 

what is hopeful and honest. For it will be 

Propose nothing but equally troublesome to us, either not to succeed, 
what IB hopeful and ^ . , , i - xr ^n ^ , 

honest or to be ashamed of the success. Wherefore let 

us be sure not to admit any ill design into our 

heart; that we mgiy lift up pure hands to heaven, and ask nothing 

which another shall be a loser by. Let us pray for a good mind, 

which is a wish to no man's injury. I will remember always that I 

am a man, and then consider, that if I am happy ^ it will not last 

always; if unhappy, I may be otherwise if I please. I will carry my 

life in my hand; and deliver it up readily when it shall be called for 
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I will have a care of being a slave to mjself ; for it is a perpetual; a 
shaine^I, and the heaviest of all servitudes : and this may be done 
by moderate desires. I will say to myself^ '< What is it that I labbr, 
sweat, and solicit for, when it is but very little that I want, and it 
will not be long that I shall need atiy thing V He that would make 
a trial of the firmness of his mind, let him set certain days apart for 
the practice of his virtues. Let him mortify himself with faliting, 
coarse clothes, and hard lodging; and then say to himself^ "Is this 
^e thing now that I was afraid off' In a state of security, a miin 
may thus prepare hidiself against hacards, and in plenty fotiify him- 
self against want. If you will have a man resolute when he comes 
to the push, train him up to it beforehand. The soldier does duty 
in peace, that he may be in breath when he comes to battle. How 
many great and wise men have made experiment of their moderation 
by a practice of abstinenee', to the highest degree of hunger and 
thirst; and convinced themselves that a man may fill bis stomack 
without being beholden to fortune ; which never denies any of us 
wherewith to satisfy our necessities, though she be ever so angry I 
It is as easy to mffer it always as to ^ it once ; and it is no more 
than thousands of servants and poor people do every day in their 
lives. He that would live happily, must neither trust to good for- 
tune nor submit to bad : he must stand upon his guard against all 
assaults ; he must stick to himself, without any dependence upon 
other people. Where the mind is tinctured with philosophy, there 
is no place for grief, anxiety, or sui)erfluons vexations. It is pre- 
possessed with virtue to the neglect of fortune, which brings us to a 
degree of security not to be disturbed. It is easier to give counsel 
than to take it; and a common thing for one choleric man to con- 
demn another. We may be sometimes earnest in advising, but not 
violent or tedious. Few words, with gentleness and efficacy, are 
best : the misery is, that the wise do not need counsel, and fools will 
not take it. A good man, it is true, delights in it ; and it is a mark 
of folly and ill-nature to hate reproof. To a friend I would be 
always frank and plain ; and rather fiiil in^he success than be wantmg 
* 9* 
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in the matter of faith and trust. There are some precepts that 
serve in common both to the rich and poor, but they are too general j 
as ^' Cure your avarice, and the work is done." It is one thing not 
to desire money, and another thing not to understand how to use 
it. In the choice of the persons we have to do withal, we 
should see that they be worth our while; in the choice of our 
business, we are to consult nature, and follow pur inclinations. 
He that gives sober advice to a witty droll must look to have every 
thing turned into ridicule. We are all sick, I must confess, 
and it is not for sick men to play the physicians ; but it is yet 
lawful for a man in a hospital to discourse of the common con- 
dition and distempers of the place. ^ He that should pretend to 
teach a madman how to speak, walk, and behave himself, were not 
the madder man of the two ? He that directs £he pilot, makes 
him move the helm, order the sails so or so, and makes the best of a 
scant wind, after this or tibat manner. And so should >e do in our 
counsels. Do not tell me what a man should do in health or pov- 
erty, but show me the way to be either sound or rich. Teach me to 
master my vices : for it is to no purpose, so long as I am under their 
government, to tell me what I must do when I am clear of it. In 
case of an avarice a little eased, a luxury moderated, a temerity re- 
strained, a sluggish humor quickened ; precepts will then help us 
forward, and tutor us how to behave ourselves. It is the first and 
the main tie of a soldier his military oath, which is an engagement 
upon him both of religion and honor. In like manner, he that pre- 
tends to a happy life must first lay a foundation of virtue, as a bond 
upon him, to live and die true to that cause. We do not find felicity 
in the veins of the earth where we dig for gold, nor in the bottom 
of the sea where we fish for pearls, but in a pure and untainted 
mind, which, if it were not holy, were not fit to entertain the Deity. 
" He that would be truly happy, must think his own lot best, and 
so live with men, as considering that his God sees him, and so speak 
to his Gcod as if men heard him.'' 
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CHAP. VI. 

No fdidty Wee peact of conscience, 

" A GOOD conscience is tlie testimony of a good life, and the 
reward of it.'' This is it that fortifies the mind against fortune^ 
when a man has gotten the mastery of his passions;, placed his 
treasare and security within himself; learned to he content with his 
condition; and that death is no evil in itself, hut only the end of 
man. He that has dedicated his mind to virtue, and to the good of 
human society, whereof he is a memher, has consummated all that 
is either profitable or necessary for him to know or to do tow2U*d the 
establishment of his peace. Every man has a judge and a witness 
within himself of all the good and ill that he does, which inspires 
us with great thoughts, and administers to us wholesome counsels. 
We have a veneration for all the works of Nature, the heads of* 
rivers, and the springs of medicinal waters; the solitude of groves 
and of caves strike us with an impression of religion and worship. 
To see a man fearless in dangers, untainted with lusts^ happy in ad- 
versity, composed in a tumult, and laughing at all those things which 
are generally either coveted or feared ; all men must acktiowledge 
that this can be nothing else but a beam of divinity that influences 
a mortal body. And this is it that carries us to the disquisition of 
things divine and human; what the state' of the world was before 
the distribution of the first matter into parts ; what power it was 
that drew order out of that confusion, and gave laws both to the 
*whoIe, and to every particle thereof; what that space is beyond the 
world; and whence proceed the several operations of Nature. Shall 
any man see the glory and order of the universe ; so many scattered 
parts and qualities wrought into one mass ; such a medley of things, 
which are yet distinguished : the world enlightened, and the disor- 
ders of it so wonderfully regulated ; and shall he not consider the 
Author and Disposer of all this; and whither we ourselves shall go, 
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when our souls shall be delivered from the slavery of our flesh ? 
The whole creation we see conforms to the laws "of" nature, and 
follows the same both as a governor and as a guide. A great, a good, 
and a right mind, is a kind of divinity lodged in flesh, and may be 
the blessing of a slave as well as of a prince ; it came from heaven, 
and to heaven it must return ; and it is a kind of heavenly felicity, 
which a pure and virtuous mind enjoys, in some degree, even upon 
earth : whereas temples of honor are but empty names, which, pro- 
bably, owe their beginning either to ambition or to violence. I am 
strangely transported with the thoughts of eternity ; nay, with the 
belief of it ; for I have a profound veneration for the opinions of 
great men, espeeially when they promise things so much to my satis- 
&ction : for they do promife them, though they do not prove them. 
In the question of the immortality of the soul, it goes very far with 
roe, a general consent to the opinion of a future reward and punish- 
ment } which meditation raises me to the contempt of this life, in 
' hopes of a better. But still, though we know that we have a soul ; 
yet what the soul is, how, and from whence, we are utterly igno- 
rant : this only we understand, that all the good and ill we do is 
under the dominion of the mind ; that a clear conscience states us 
in an inviolable peace ; and that the greatest blessing in Nature is 
that which every honest man may bestow upon himself. The body 
is but the clog and prisoner of the mind; tossed up and down, and 
persecuted with punishments, violences, and diseases ; but the mind 
itself is sacred and eternal, and exempt from the danger of all actual 
impression. 

Provided that we look to our consciences, no matter for opinion ; 
let me deserve well, though I hear ill. The 
^eiMe^Ms^jud^e?" common people take boasting and audacity for 
* the marks of magnanimity and honor ; and if a 

man be sof); and modest, they look upon him as an easy fop ; but 
when they come once to observe the dignity of his mind in the 
equality and firmness of his actions, and that his external quiet is 
founded upon an internal peace, the very same people have him in 
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esteem and admiration ; for tbere is no man but approves of virtue, 
though but few pursue it; we see where it is, but dare not venture 
to come at it ; and the reason is, we overvalue that which we must 
quit to obtain it. A good conscienoe^ars no witnesses, but a guilty 
conscience is solicitous even in solitude. If we do nothing but what 
is honest, let all the world know ii; but if otherwise, what does it 
signify to have nobody else know it, so long as I know it myself? 
Miserable is he that slights that witness ! Unrighteousness, it is 
true, may escape the law, but not the conscience : for a private con- 
viction is the first and the greatest punishment of offenders ; so that the 
sin plagues itself; and the fear of vengeance pursues even those that 
escape the stroke of it. It were ill for good men that iniquity may 
so easily evade law, the judge, and the execution, if Nature had 
not set up torments and gibbets in the consciences of transgressors. 
He that is guilty lives in perpetual terrors ; and while he expects to 
be punished, he punishes himself; and whosoever deserves it expects 
it. What if he be not detected ? he is still in apprehension yet that 
he may be so. His sleeps are painfol, and never secure ; and he 
cannot speak of another man's miadoings without thinking of his 
own ; whereas a good conscience is a continual feast. Those are the 
only certain and profitable delights, which arise fi'om the conscious- 
ness of a well acted life ; no matter for noise abroad, so long as we 
are quiet within : but if our passions be seditious, that is enough to 
keep us walking without any other tumult. It is not the posture of 
the body, or the composure of the bed, that will give rest to an un- 
easy mind : there is an impatient sloth that may be roused by action, 
and the vices of laziness must be cured by business. True happiness 
is not to be found in-excesses of wine, or of women, nor in the largest 
prodigalities of fortune ; what she has ^ven me, she may take away, 
but she i^all not tear it from me ; and, so long as it does not grow 
to me, I can part with it without pain. He that would perfectly 
know himself, let him set aside his money, his fortune, his dignity, 
and examine himself naked, without being put to learn from others 
the knowledge of himself. 
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It is dangerous for a man too suddenly, or to easily, to believe 

himself. Wherefore let us examine, watcb, ob- 

Let every man ex- ^^ ^^^ inspect our own hearts: for we our- 
amine jQimself. ' ^ '^ ' 

selves are wr own greatest flatterers : we should 

every uight call ourselves to account, << What infirmity have I mas- 
tered to-day ? what passion opposed ? what temptation resisted ? what 
virtue acquired ?" Our vices will abate of themselves, if they be 
brought every day to the test. Oh the blessed sleep that follows 
such a diary ! Oh the tranquillity, liberty, and greatness of that 
mind that is a spy upon itself, and a private censor of its own man- 
ners ! It is my custom (says our author) every night, so soon as 
the candle is out, to run over all the words and actions of the past 
day ; and I let nothing escape me ; for why should I fear the sight 
of my own errors, when I can admonish and forgive myself? '<I 
was a little too hot in such a dispute : my opinion might have been 
as well spared, for it gave offence, and did no good at all. The 
thing was true, but all truths are not to be spoken at all times ; I 
would I had held my tongue, for there is no contending either with 
fools or our superiors. I have done ill, but it shall be so no more." 
If every man would but thus look into himself, it would be the bet- 
ter for us all. What can be more reasonable than this daily review 
of a life that we cannot warrant for a moment ? Our fate is set, 
and the first breath we draw is only the first motion toward our last : 
one cause depends upon another; and the course of all things, pub- 
lic and private, is but a long connection of providential appoint- 
ments. There is a great variety in our lives, but all tends to the 
same issue. Nature may use her own bodies as she pleases ; but a 
good man has this consolation, that nothing perishes which he can 
call his own. It is a great comfort that we are only condemned to 
the same fate with the universe ; the heavens themselves are mortal 
as well as our bodies ; Nature has made us passive, and to suffer is 
our lot. While we are in flesh, every man has his chain and his 
clog, only it is looser and lighter to one man than to another; and 
he is more at ease that takes it up and carries it, than he that drags 
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\ it. We are born, to lose and to perisli; to hope and to fear, to vex 

f ourselves and others ; and there is ' no antidote against a common 

calamity hut virtue ; for " the foundation of true joy is in the con- 



CHAP. VII. 

A good man can never he miserable^ nor a had man happy. 

There is not in the scale of nature a more inseparable connexion 
of cause and effect, than in the case of happiness and virtue : nor 
any thing that more naturally produces the one, or more necessarily 
presupposes the other. For what is it to be happy, but for a man to 
content himself with his lot, in a cheerful and quiet resignation to 
the ordinances '^of ^' Nature? All the actions of our lives ought to 
be governed with respect to good and evil ; and it is only reason that 
distinguishes ; by which reason we are in such manner influenced, as 
if a ray of the Divinity were dipt in a mortal body, and that is the 
perfection of mankind. It is true, we have not the eyes of eagles 
or the sagacity of hounds : nor if we had, could we pretend to value 
ourselves upon any thing which we have in common with brutes. 
What are we the better for that which is foreign to us, and may be 
given and taken away ? As the beams of the sun irradiate the earth, 
and yet remain where they were ; so is it in some proportion with a 
holy mind that illustrates all our actions, and yet it adheres to its 
original. Why do we not as well commend a horse for his glorious 
trappings, as a man for his pompous additions 1 How much a braver 
creature is a lion (which by nature ought to be fierce and terrible), 
how much braver (I say) in his natural horror than in his chains ? 
so that every thing in its pure nature pleases us best. It is not 
health, nobility, riches, that can justify a bad man : nor is it the 
want of all these that can discredit a good one. That is the sove- 
reign blessing, which makes the possessor of it valuable without any 
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thing else, and him that wants it contemptible, though he had all 
the world besides. It is not the painting, gilding, or carving, that 
makes a good ship j but if she be a nimble sailer, tight and strong to 
endure the seas ; that is her excellency. It is the edge and temper 
of the blade that makes a good sword, not the richness of the scab- 
bard : and so it is not money or possessions, that makes a man con- 
siderable, but his virtue. 

It is every man's duty to make himself profitable to mankind : 

A good man makes ^^ }^ ^^^> *^ ^^^J' ^^ °^*> ^ ^^^®^J ^^ ^^^ «^ 
himself profitable neither, to his neighbor ; but, however, to him- 
o man m . ^^^^^ There are two republics ; a great one, which 

is human nature, and a less, which is the place where we were born : 
some serve both at a time, some only the greater, and some again 
only the less : the greater may be served in privacy, solitude, con- 
templation, and perchance that way better than any other ; but it 
was the intent of Nature, however, that we should serve both. A 
good man may serve the public, his friend, and himself, in any sta- 
tion : if he be not for the sword, let him take the gown ; if the bar 
does not agree with him, let him try the pulpit : if he be silenced 
abroad, let him give counsel at home, and discharge the part of a 
faithful friend and a temperate companion. When he is no longer 
a citizen, he is yet a man ; but the whole world is his country, and 
human nature never want^s matter to work upon : but if nothing will 
serve a man in the civil government unless he be prime minister j or 
in the field but to command in cliief, it is his own fault. The common 
soldier, where he cannot use his hands, fights with his looks, his 
example, his encouragement, his voice, and stands his ground even 
when he has lost his hands, and does service too with his very 
clamor; so that, in any condition whatsoever, he still discharges the 
duty of a good patriot. Nay, he that spends his time well, even in 
a retirement, gives a great example. We may enlarge indeed, or 
contract, according to the circumstances of time, place, or abilities, 
but, above all things, we must be sure to keep ourselves in action ; 
for ho that is slothful is dead even while he lives. Was there ever 
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any state so desperate as that of Athens under the thirty tyrants; 
where it was crime to be honest,- and the senate-hoose was tarned 
into a odlege of hangmen ? Never was any goyemment so wretched 
and so hopeless ; and yet. Socrates, at the same time preached tern* 
perance to the tyrantSf and courage to the rest, and afterwards died 
an eminent example of faith and resolutioni and a sacrifice for the 
eommon good. 

It is not for a wise man to stand shifting and fencing with For* 
tnne, but to oppose her barefeoed, for he is suffi- ^^ ^^^^ ^^ j,^^ 
ciently convinced that she can do him no hurt, tune do not affect 
She may take away his servants, possessions, evain . 

dignity, assault his body, put out his eyes, cut off his hands, and 
strip him of all the external comforts of life. But what does all 
this amount to more than the recalling of a trust which he has re- 
ceived, with condition to deliver it up again upon demand i He 
looks upon himself as precarious, and only lent to himself, and yet 
he does not value himself none the less, because he is not his own, 
but taked such caire as an honest man should do of a thing that is 
committed to him in trust. Whensoever he that lent me myself, 
and what I have, shall call for all back again, it is not a loss, but a 
restitution : and I must willingly deliver up what most undeservedly 
was bestowed upon me ; and it will become me to return my mind 
better than I received it. 

Demetrius, upon the taking of Megara, asked Stilpo the philoso- 
pher what he had lost. ^^ Nothing,'' says he, 
"for I had «11 that I could call my own about ^roZi!°S 
me.'' And yet the enemy had then made him- 
self master of his patrimony, his children, and his country : but 
these -he looked upon as only adventitious goods, and under the com- 
mand of Fortune. Now, he tbsit neither lost any thing, nor feared 
any thing, in a public ruin, but was safe and at peace in the middle 
of the flames, and in the heat of a military intemperance and fury, 
what violence or provocation imaginable can put such a man as this 
out of the possession of himself? Walls and castles may be mined 
10 
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and battered, but there is no art or engine that can subvert a steady 
mind. " I have made my way," says Stilpo, " through fire and 
blood; what is become of my children, I know not; but these are 
transitory blessings, and servants that are condemned to change their 
masters ; what was my own before, is my own still : some have lost 
their estates, others their dear-bought mistresses, their commissions 
and offices : the usurers have lost their bonds and securities ; but, 
Demetrius, for my part I have saved all : and do not imagine, after 
all this, either that Demetrius is a conqueror, or that Stilpo is over- 
come ; it is only thy fortune has been too hard for mine." Alex- 
ander took Babylon, Scipio took Carthage, the capitol was burnt; but 
there is no fire or violence that can discompose a generous mind. 
And let us not take this character neither for a chimera ; for all ages 
afford some, though not many, instances of this elevated virtue. A 
good man does his duty, let it be ever so painful, so hazardous, or 
ever so great a loss to him; and it is not all the money, the power, 
and the pleasure in the world ; not any force of necessity, that can 
make him bad : he considers what he is to do, not what he is to 
suffer, and will keep on his course, though there should be nothing 
but gibbets and torments in the way. And in this instance of Stilpo, 
who, when he had lost his country, his wife, his children, the town 
on fire over his head, himself escaping very hardly and naked out of 
the flames; "I have saved all my goods," says he, "my justice, my 
courage, my temperance, my prudence;" accounting nothing his 
own, or valuable, and showing how much easier it was to overcome 
a nation than one wise man. It is a certain mark of a brave mind- 
not to be moved by any accidents : the upper region of the air admits 
neither clouds nor tempests ; the thunder, storms, and meteors, are 
formed below; and this is the difference between a mean and an ex- 
alted mind : the former is rude and tumultuary; the latter is modest, 
venerable, composed, and always quiet in its station. In brief, it is 
the conscience that pronounces upon the man whether he be happy 
or miserable. But, though sacrilege and adultery be generally con- 
demned, how many are there still that do not so much as blush at 
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the one, and in truth that take a glory in the other ? For nothing 
is more common than for great thieves to ride in triumph ^hen the 
little ones are punished. But let " unrighteousness eseape'as it may 
at the bar, it never fails of doing justice upon itself; for every guilty 
person is his own hangman." 



CHAP. VIII. 



The due contemplation of the Laws of Nature is the certain cure of 
all misfortunes. 

Whoever observes the world, and the order of it, will find all 
the motions in it to be only vicissitudes of falling and rising ; nothing 
extinguished, and even those things which seem to u» to perish are 
in truth but changed. The seasons go and return, day and night 
follow in their courses, the heavens loll, and Nature goes on with her 
work : all things succeed in their turns, storms and calms ; the law 
of Nature will have it so, which we must follow and obey, account- 
ing all things that are done to be well done : so that what we cannot 
mend we must suffer, and wait upon Nature without repining. It 
is the part of a cowardly soldier to follow his commander groaning ; 
but a generous man delivers himself up to the laws of nature with- 
out struggling ; and it is only for a narrow mind to condemn the 
order of the world, and to propound rather the mending of Nature 
than of himself No man has any cause of complaint against the 
laws of nature, if that which is right pleases him. Those glories 
that appear fair to the eye, their lustre is but false and superficial ; 
and they are only vanity and delusion : they are rather the goods of 
a dream than a substantial possession : they may cozen us at a dis- 
tance, but bring them once to the touch, they are rotten and counter- 
feit. There are no greater wretches in the world than many of those 
which the people take to be happy. Those are the only true and 
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ineomiptible comforts that will abide all trials; and the more we 
turn and examine them, the more valuable we find them; and the 
greatest felieity of all is, not to stand in need of- any. What is 
poverty f No man lives so poor as he was born. What is pam f 
It will either have an end itself, or make an end of us. In short, 
Fortune has no weapon that reaches the mind : but the bounties of 
Nature are certain and permanent blessings; aud they are the greater 
and the better, the longer we consider them ; that is to say, '^ the 
power of contemning things terrible, and despising what the com- 
mon people covet." In the very methods of Nature we cannot but 
observe the regard that she has to the good of mankind, even in the 
disposition of the world, in providing so amply for our maintenance 
and satisfaction. It is not possible for us - to comprehend what the 
Power is which has made all things : some few sparks of that Divinity 
are discovered, but infinitely the greater part of it lies hid. 

" If there be a Providence," say some, " how comes it to pass 

that good men labor under affliction and adver- 
How comes it that . . j •• j • xi. i • j 

good men are afflict- «*y> ^nd bad men enjoy themselves m ease and 

ed in this world, and plenty ?" My answer is. That Nature deals by 
men prosper ^^ ^ ^ ^^ father does by his children. The 
familiarity of dangers brings us to the contempt of them, and that 
part is strongest which is most exercised : the seaman's hand is cal- 
lous, the soldier's arm is strong, and the tree that is most exposed to 
the wind takes the best root : there are people that live in a pe^rpet- 
ual winter, in extremity of frost and penury, where a cave, a lock 
of straw, or a few leaves, is all their covering, and wild beasts their 
nourishment ; all this by custom is not only made" tolerable, but 
when it is once taken up upon necessity, by little and little, it becomes 
pleasant to them. Why should we then count that condition of life 
a calamity which is the lot of many nations ? There is no state of 
life so miserable but there are in it remissions, diversions, nay, and 
delights too ; such is the benignity of Nature towards us, even in 
the severest accidents of human life. There were no living if ad- 
versity should hold on as it begins, and keep up the ftrce of the first 
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impression. We are apt to muimor at numj things as great evils, 
that have nothing at all of evil in them beside the complaint, which 
we shonld more reasonably take up against ourselves. K I be sick, 
it is part of my fate ; and for other calamities, they are usual things ; 
they ought to be ; nay, which is more, they must be, for they come 
by divine appointment So that we should not only submit but as- 
sent to our God, smd obey him out of dut^f even if there were no 
necessity. All those terrible appearances that make us groan and 
tremble are but the tribute of life ; we are neither to wish, nor to 
ask, nor to hope to escape them ; for it is a kind of dishonesty to 
pay a tribute unwillingly. Am I troubled with the stone, or afflicted 
with continual losses? nay, is my body fn danger? All this is 
DO more than what I prayed for when I prayed for old age. All 
these things are as &miliar in a long life, as dust and dirt in a long 
way. [ Life is a warfare ; and what brave man would not rather 
choose to be in a tent than in shambles ? $ Fortune does like a swords- 
man, she scorns to encounter a fearM man : there is no honor in the 
victory where there is no danger in the way to it; she tries Mucins 
hjjflre; Rutilius by exi^; Socrates by jwisow >• Csiiohy death. It 
is only in adverse fortune, and in bad times, that we find great ex- 
amples. Mucins thought himself happier with his hand in the flame, 
than if it had been in the bosom of his mistress. Fabrioius took 
more pleasure in eating the roots of his own planting than in all the 
delicacies of luxury and expense. Shall we call Butilius miserable, 
whom his very enemies have adored ? who, upon a glorious and a 
public principle, chose rather to lose his country than to return from 
banishment? the only man that denied any thing to Sylla the dicta- 
tor, who recalled him. Nor did he only refuse to come, but drew 
himself further oflf: "Let them, " says he, "that think banishment 
a misfortune, live slaves at Borne, under the imperial cruelties of 
Sylla: he that sets a price upon the heads of senators; and after a 
law of his own institution against cut-throats, becomes the greatest 
himself/' Is it not better for a man to live in exile abroad than to 
be massacred at home ? In suffering for virtue, it is not the torment 
10* 
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bat the cause^ tbftt we are to consider; and the more pain, the more 
renown. When any hardship befalls ns, we must look upon it as an 
act of Providence, which many times suffers particulars to be wound- 
ed for the conversation of the whole : beside, Nature chastises somo 
people under an appearance of blessing them, turning their prosper- 
ity to their ruin as a punishment for abusing goodness. And we are 
* further to consider, that many a good man is afflicted, only to teack 
others to suffer; for we are bom for example. 

How many casualties and diffculties are there that we dread as 

insupportable mischiefs, which, upon farther 
^^^TtSlf'"'^ thoughts, we find to be^ercies and benefits? 

as banishment, poverty, loss of relations, sickness, 
disgrace. Some are cured by the lance ; by fire, hunger, thirst ; tak* 
ing out of bones, lopping off limbs, and the like : nor do we only fear 
things that are many times beneficial to us ; but, on the other side, 
we hanker after and pursue things that are deadly and pernicioos : 
we are poisoned in the very pleasures of our luxury, and betrayed 
to a thousand diseases by the indulging oi our palate. To lose a 
child or a limb, is only to part with what we have received, and Nature 
may do what she pleases with her own. We are frail ourselves, and 
we have received things transitory ; that which was given us may be 
taken away ; calamity tries virtue as the fire does gold : nay, he that 
lives moiBt at ease, is only delayed, not dismissed, and his portion is 
to come. When we are visited with sickness or other afflictions, we 
are not to murmur as if we were ill used : it is a mark of the gene- 
ral's esteem, when he puts us upon a post of danger : we do not say. 
My captain uses me ill ; but. He does me honor ; and so should we 
say that are commanded to encounter difficulties,, for this is our lot 
with Nature. 

What was Regulus the worse, because Fortune made choice of 

him for an eminent instance both of faith and 
^*^*°Jj^y^^^ ^"^ patience? He was thrown into a case of wood 

stuck with pointed nails, so that which way so- 
ever he turned his body, it rested upon his wounds ; his eyelids were 
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oat^off to keep bim waldBg; and jei Hscmvaa was aoi happier upoB 
his bed thtta Begalas Bpan his torments, Naj, the world is not yet 
^wn 80 bad as not lo prefer Beguliis before Mecaenas : and can 
any man take that to be an ovil of which Bcovidence accounted this 
brave man worthy ? << It has pleased my God/' 8«ys he, " to single 
ine oat for an experiment of the &roe <^ hiunan nature." No man 
knows his own strength or yalue but by being put to the proof. The 
folot is tried in a stCNrm ; the sohiier in a battle; the rich man knows 
not how to behaye himself in poverty : he that has lived in popu- 
larity and applause, knows not how he woold bear infamy and 
reproach : nor he that never had children how he would bear the 
loss of them. Calamity is die occasion of virtue, and a spur to a 
great mind. The very apprehension of a wound startles a man wh^t 
he first bears arms; but an old soldier bleeds boldly, becskuse he 
knows that a man may lose blood, and yet win the day. Nay, many 
times a calamity turns to our advantage ; and great ruins have but 
made way to greater glories. The crying out of fire has ipany times 
qmeted a fray, and the interposing of a wild beast has parted the 
thief and the traveler; for we are not at leisure for less mischief 
while we are under the apprehensions of greater. One man's life is 
saved by a disease : another is arrested, and taken out of the way, 
just when his house was falling upon his head. 

To show now that the favors or the crosses of f<Hrtune, and the 
accidents of sickness and of health, are neither Accidents are neither 
good nor evil, Nature causes them indi&rently B<^ »<>' ^^'^^ 
both to good and evil men. "It is hard," you will say, "for a vir- 
tiMPS man to suffer all sorts of misery, and for a bad man not only 
tof^gio fioee, but to enjoy himself at pleasure.'' And is it not the 
same thing for men of prostituted impudence and unrighteousness 
to sleep quietly, when men of honor and honesty bear arms, lie in 
the trenches, and receive wounds? We should rather say with 
Demetrius, " If I had known the will of Heaven before I was called 
to it, 1 would have offered myself." If my children suffer, I have 
brought them up to that end : if my fortune^ any part of my body. 
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or my life, I would rather present it than yield it up : I am ready to 
part with all, and te sufibr all ; for I know that nothing comes to pass 
but what Nature appoints : our &te is decreed, and things do not so 
much happen, as in their due time proceed, and every man's portion 
of joy and sorrow is determined. 

There is nothing &lls amiss to a good man that can be charged 

Nothine that is ^^^ Providence ; for bad actions, lewd thoughts, 
ipo^perly eyil can be< ambitious projects, blind lusts, and insatiable 

faU a good man. avarice, against all these he is armed by the 
benefit of reason : and do we expect now that our God should look 
to our luggage too? (I mean our bodies:) Demetrius discharged 
himself of his treasure, as the clog and burden of his mind. Shall 
we wonder then, if Nature suffers that to befall a good man, which 
a good man sometimes does to himself? I lose a son, and why not ? 
when it may sometime so &11 out that I myself may kill him. Sup* 
pose he be banished by an order of state ; is it not the same thing with a 
man's voluntarily leaving of his country, and never to return ? Many 
afflictions may befall a good man, but no evil ; for contraries will 
never incorporate : all the rivers in the world are never able to 
change the taste or quality of the sea. Prudence and religion are 
above accidents, and draw good out of every thing; affliction keeps 
a man in use, and makes him strong, patient, and hardy. Nature 
treats us like a generous father, and brings us up to labors, toils, 
and dangers } whereas the indulgence of a fond mother makes us 
weak and spiritless. Nature loves us with a masculine love, and turns 
us loose to injuries and indignities : she takes delight to see a brave 
and a good man wrestling with evil fortune, and yet keeping himself 
upon his legs, when the whole world is in disorder about him. And 
are not we ourselves delighted, to see a bold fellow press with his 
lance upon a lion ? and the constancy and resolution of the action is 
the grace and dignity of the spectacle. No man can be happy that 
does not stand firm against all contingencies; and say to himself in 
all extremities, " I should have been content, if it might have been 
so or so ; but sinee it is otherwise determined, I submit." The more 
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ve strt^e with our necessities, we draw the knot the harder, and 
the worse it is with ns : and the more the bird flaps and flutters in 
the snare, the surer, she is caught : so that the best way is to submit 
and lie still, under this double consideration, that '^ the proceedings 
of Nature are unquestionable, and her decrees are not to be resisted/' 



CHAP. IX. 

Of levity of mindy and other impediments of a Tiajppy life. 

Now, to sum up what is already delivered, we have showed what 
happiness is, and wherein it consists ; that it is founded upon wisdom 
and virtue ; for we must first know what we ought to do, and then 
live according to that knowledge. We have also discoursed the 
helps of philosophy and precept towards a happy life ; the blessing 
of a good conscience; that a good man can never be miserable, nor 
a bad man happy ; nor any man unfortunate that cheerfully submits 
to Nature. We shall now examine, how it comes to pass that, when 
the certain way to happiness lies so fair before us, men will yet 
steer their course on the other side, which as manifestly leads to 
ruin. 

There are some that live without any design at all, and only pass 
in the world like straws upon a river ; they do Impediments of 
not go, but they are carried. Others only de- happiness, 

liberate upon the parts of life, and not upon the whole, which is a 
great error : for there is no disposing of the circumstances of it, 
unless we first propound the main scope. How shall any man take 
his aim without a mark ? or what wind will serve him that is not 
yet resolved upon his port ? We live as it were by chance, and by 
chance we are governed. Some there are that torment themselves 
afresh with the memory of what is past : ^^Jiord I what did I en- 
dure ? never was any man in my condition ; every body gave me 
over; my very heart was ready to break," Ac. Others, again, afflict 
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themselvefr with the apjHreliension of evils to come ; and very ridicor 
lously both : for the one does not now concern uS; aod the other not 
1/ei: besides that, there may be remedies for mischiefs likely to 
happen ; for they give us warning by signs and symytoms of their 
approach. Jjot him that would be quiet take heed not to provoke 
men that are in power^ but live without giving offence; and if we 
cannot make all great men our friends, it will suffice to keep them 
from being our enemies. This is a thing we must avoid, as a mari- 
ner would do a storm. A rash seaman never considers what wind 
blows, or what course he steers, but runs at a venture, as if he would 
bt'ave the rocks and the eddies; whereas he that is careful and con^ 
fiiderate, in&rms himself beforehand where the danger lies, and what 
weather it is like to be : he consults his compass, and keeps aloof 
from those places that are iofamous for wrecks and miscarriages ; so 
does a wise man in the common business of life ; he keeps out of the 
way from those that may do him hurt ; but it is a point of prudence 
not to let them take notice that- he does it on purpose ; for that 
which a man shuns he tacitly condemns. Let him have a care also 
of listenerSf newsmongers^ and meddlers in other people's matters; 
for their discourse is commonly of such things as are never profita- 
ble, and most commonly dangerous either to be spoken or heard. 
Levity of mind is a great hindrance of repose, and the very 
change of unrighteousness is an addition to the 

Levity of mind is a unrighteousness itself: for it is inconstancy 
great hinderance of •,,,..... ,. . i .1 .1 . 

our repose. added to miquity : we rehnqmsh the thing we 

sought, and then we take it up agsdn ; and so 
divide our lives between our lust and repentances. From one appe- 
tite we pass to another, not so much upon choice as for change ; and 
there is a check of conscience that caste a damp upon all our unlaw^ 
ful pleasures, which makes us lose the day in expectation of the 
night, and the night itself for fear of the approaching light. 

Some people are never at quiet, others are always so, and they 
are both to blame : for that which looks like vivacity and industry 
in the one is only a restlessness and agitation; and that which 
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passes in the other for moderation and reserye is but a drowsy and 
unactive sloth. Let motion and rest both take their turns, according 
to the order of Nature, which makes both the day and the night. 
Some are perpetually shifting from one thing to another; others, 
again, make their whole life but a kind of uneasy sleep; some lie 
tossing and turning until very weariness brings them to rest ; others, 
again, I cannot so properly call inconstant as lazy. There are many 
proprieties and diversities of vice ; but it is one ever-failing effect of 
it to live displeased. We do all of us labor under inordinate desires ; 
we are either timorous, and dare not venture, or venturing we do 
not succeed ; or else we cast ourselves upon uncertain hopes, j^HWe 
we are perpetually solicitous, and in suspense. In this distraction 
we are apt to propose to ourselves things dishonest and hard ; and 
when we have taken great pains to no purpose, we come then to re- 
pent of our undertakings : we are afraid to go on, and we can neither 
, master our appetites nor obey them : we live and die restless and ir- 
resolute; and, which is worst of all, when we grow weary of the 
public, and betake ourselves to solitude for relief, our minds are siek 
and wallowing, and the very house and walls are troublesome to us ; 
we grow impatient and ashamed of ourselves, and suppress our in- 
ward vexation until it breaks our heart for want of vent. This is it 
that makes us sour and morose, envious of others, and dissatisfied 
with ourselves ; until at last, between our troubles for other people's 
successes and the despair of our own, we fall foul upon Fortune and 
the times, and get into a comer perhaps, where we sit brooding over 
our own disquiets. In these dispositions there is a kind of purigi- 
nous fancy, that makes some people take delight in labor and uneasi- 
ness, like the scratching of an itch until the blood starts. 

This is it that puts us upon rambling voyages; one while by 
land ; but still disgusted with the present : the 

town pleases us to-day, the country to-morrow: Change of place does 
, , _ _ , . - - no good without 

the splendors of the court at one time, the hor- change of mind. 

rors of a wilderness at another, but all this while 

we cany our plague about us ; for it is not the place we are weary 
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of; but ourselves. Nay^ our weakness extends to every thing ; for 
we are impatient equally of toil and pleasure. This trotting of the 
ring, and only treading the same steps over and over again, has made 
many a man lay violent hands upon himself. It must be the change 
of. the mind, not of the climate, that will remove the heaviness of 
the heart ; our vices go along with us, and we carry in ourselves the 
causes of our disquiets. There is a great weight laying upon us, and 
the bare shaking of it makes it the more uneasy } changing of coun- 
tries, in this case, is not traveling, but wandering. We must keep 
on our course, if we would gain our journey'? end. " He that can- 
not live happily any where, will live happily no where." What is 
the man better for traveling ? as if his cares could not find him out 
wherever he goes ? Is there any retiring from the fear of death, or 
of torments ? or from those difficulties which beset a man wherever 
he goes? It is only philosophy that makes the mind invincible, 
and places us out of the reach of fortune, so that all her arrows fall 
short of us. This it is that reclaims the rage of bur lusts, and 
sweetens the anxiety of our fears. Frequent changes of places or 
councils, shows an instability of mind ; and we must fix the body 
before we can fix the soul. We can hardly stir abroad, or look about 
us, without encountering something or other that revives our appe- 
tites. As he that would casto£f an unhappy love avoids whatsoever 
may put him in mind of the person, so he that would wholly deliver 
himself from his beloved lusts must shun all objects that may put 
them in his head again, and remind him of them. We travel, as 
children run up and down after strange sights, for novelty, not profit ; 
we return neither the better nor the sounder ; nay, and the very agi- 
tation hurts us. We learn to call towns and places by their names, 
and to tell stories of mountains and of rivers ; but had not our time 
been better spent in the study of wisdom and of virtue ? in the 
learning of what is already discovered, and in the quest of things 
not yet found out ? If a man break his leg, or strain his ancle, ho 
sends presently for a surgeon to set all right again, and does not 
take horse upon it or put himself on ship-board; no more does the 
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defir man's fate. Bat we had better yet be contemned for simplicity 
than be perpetually upon the torture of a counterfeit; provided that 
care be taken not to confound simplicity with negligence : and it is, 
moreover, an uneasy life that of a disguise; for a man to seem to be 
ifhf^t he is not, to keep a perpetual guard upon himself, and to live 
in fear of a discovery. He takes every man that looks upon him for 
a spy, over and above the trouble of being put to play another man's 
part. It is a good remedy in some cases for a man to apply himself 
to civil affairs and public business y and yet, in this state of life too, 
what between ambition and calumny, it is hardly safe to be honest. 
There are, indeed, some cases wherein a wise man will give way ; 
but let him not yield over easely neither : if he marches off, let him 
have a care of his honor, and make his retreat with his sword in his 
hand, and his &ce to the enemy. Of all others, a studious life is the 
least tiresome; it makes us easy to ourselves and to others, and gains 
OS both friends and reputation. 



CHAP. X, 

Se that sets up his rest upon contingencies shall never be quiet* 

Never pronounce any man happy that depends upon fortune for 
his happiness ; for nothing can be more preposterous than to place 
the good of a reasonable creattire in unreasonable things. If I have 
lost any thing, it was adventitioas; and the less money, the less 
trouble; the less favor, the less envy; nay, even in those cases that 
put us out of their wits, it is not the loss itself, but the opinion of 
the loss, that troubles us. It is a common mistake to account those 
things necessary that are superfluous, and to depend upon fortune for 
the felicity of life, which arises only from virtue. There is no trulSt- 
ing to her smiles; the sea sivells and rages in a moment, and the 
ships are swallowed at night, in the very place where they sported 
themselves in the morning. And fortune has the same power over 
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princes that it has over empires, over natiotis that it has oyer cities, 
and the same power over cities that it has oyer private men. Where 
is that estate that may not he followed npon the heel with famine 
and beggary? that dignity which the next moment may not be laid 
in the dust ? that kingdom that is secure from desolaUon and rnin ? 
The period of all things is at hand, as well that which casts out the 
fortunate as the other that deliyers the unhappy ; and that which 
may fall out at any time may fall out this very day. What shall 
oome to pass I know not, but what ma^ come to pass I know : so 
that I will despair- of nothing, but expect every thing ; and whatso- 
ever Nature remits is clear gain. Every moment, if it spares me, 
deceives me ; and yet in some sort it does not deceive me ; for though 
I know that any thing may happen, yet I know likewise that every 
thing will not. I will hope the best, and provide for the worst. Me- 
thinks we should not find so much fault with Fortune for her incon- 
stancy, when we ourselves suffer a change every moment that we 
live; only other changes make more noise, and this steals upon us 
like the shadow upon a dial, every jot as certainly, but more in- 
sensibly. 

, The burning of Lyons may serve to show us that we are never 
"" safe, and to arm us against all surprises. The 

uncertainty of terror of it must needs be great, for the calamity 
human affairs in the is almost without example. If it had been fired 

uming o yons. y^^ ^^ enemy, the fiame would have left some 
further mischief to have been done by the soldiers; but to be;nrholly 
consumed, we have not heard of many earthquakes so pernicious : so 
many rarities to be destroyed in one night; and in the depth of peace 
to suffer an outrage beyond the extremity of war ; who would believe 
it? but twelve hours between so fair a city and none at all I It was 
laid in ashes in less time than it would require to tell the story. To 
stand unshaken in such a calamity is hardly to be expected, and our 
wonder cannot but be equal to our grief Let this accident teach us 
to provide against all possibilities that fall within the power of fortune. 
All external things are under her dominion : one while she calls oar 
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hands to lier assistance ; another while she oootcnts herself with her 
own force, and destroys us with mischiefs of which we cannot find 
the author. No time, place, or condition, is excepted ; she makes 
our very pleasures painful to us : she makes war upon us in the depth 
of peace, and turns the means of our security into an occasion of 
fear; she turns a friend into an enemy, and makes a foe of a com- 
panion ; we suffer the effects of war without any adversary ; and 
rather than &i], our felicity shall he the cause of our destruction. 
Lest we should either forget or neglect her power, every day pro- 
duces something extraordinary. She persecutes the most temperate 
with sickness, the strongest constitutions with the phthisic; she 
brings the innocent to punishment, and the most retired she assaults 
with tumults. Those glories that have grown up with many ages, 
with infinite labor and expense, and under the fiivor of many auspi- 
cious providences, one day scatters and brings to nothing. He that 
pronounced a day, nay, an hour, sufficient for the destruction of the 
greatest empire, might have fidlen to a moment. It were some com- 
fort yet to the frailty of mankind and of human affidrs, if things 
might but decay as slowly as they rise ; but they grow by degrees, 
and they fall to ruin in an instant. There is no felicity in any 
thing either private or public; men, nations, and cities, have all 
their fates and periods; our very entertainments are not without 
terror, and our calamity rises there where we least expect it. Those 
kingdoms that stood the shock both of foreign wars and civil, come 
to •destruction without the sight of an enemy. Nay, we are to dread 
our peace and felicity more than violence, because we are here taken 
unprovided ; unless in a state of peace we do the duty of men in war, 
and say to ourselves, Whatsoever may 6c, will he. I am to-day safe 
and happy in the love of my country ; I am to-morrow banished : 
to-day in pleasure, peace, health ; to-morrow broken upon a wheel, led 
in triumph, and in the agony of sickness. Let us, therefore, prepare 
for a shipwreck in the port, and for a tempest in a calm. One 
violence drives me from my country, another ravishes that from me ; 
and that very place where a man can hardly pass this day for a crowd 
11* 
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may be io-morrow a desert. Wherefore let us set before onr eyes 
tbe whole oonditioQ of human nature, and consider as well what majf 
happen as what commonly doe»» The way to make future calamities 
easy to us in the suffeianoe, is to make them familiar to us in the 
contemplation. How many cities in Asia, Achaia, Assyria, Mace- 
donia, hare been swallowed up by earthquakes 1 nay, whole countries 
are lost, and large provincea laid under water; but time brings all 
things to an end; for all the works of mortals are mortal; all posses- 
sions and their possessors are uncertain and perishable ; and what won- 
der is it to lose any thing at any time, when we must one day lose all ? 
That which we call our own is but lent us ; and what we have 
*rhat wliich we call received gratis we must return without com- 
ourownisbutlentns. phiint. That which Fortune gives us this hour 
she may take away the next; and he that trusts to her favors, shall 
either find himself deceived, or if he be not, he will at least be 
troubled, because he may be so. There is no defense in walls, forti- 
ieations, and engines, i^nst the power of fortune ; we must provide 
ourselves within, and when we are safe there, we are invincible ; we 
may be battered, but not taken. She throws her gifts among us, 
and we sweat and scuffle for them : never considering how few are 
the better for that which is expected by all. Some are transported 
with what they get; others tormented for what they miss ; and many 
times there is a leg or an arm broken in a contest for a counter. 
She gives us honors, riches, fcivors, only to take them away i^in, 
either by violence or treachery : so that they frequently turn to the 
damage of the receiver. She throws out baits for us, and sets traps 
as we do for birds and beasts ; her bounties are snares and lime-twigs 
to us ; we think that we take, but we are taken. K they had any 
thing in them that was substantial, they would some time or other 
fill and quiet us; but they serve only to provoke our appetite without 
any thing more than pomp and show to allay it. But the best of it 
is, if a man cannot mend his fortune, he may yet mend his manners, 
and put himself so &r out of her reach, that whether she gives or 
takpS; it shall be all one to us; for we are neither the greater for the 
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one, n<xt tbe kes for &e other. We call tbie a ckffk room, or tliat % 
Hglit one } when* it is in iMlf neitlier the one nor the other, but 
only as the day and the night render it. And so it is in riches, 
strength of body, beauty, honor, confmand : and likewise in pain, 
nckness, banishment, deadi : whi(^ are in themselves middle and 
indiffsrent things, and only good or bad as they are influenced by 
virtue. To wee]>, lament^ and groan, is to renounce our duty ; and 
it is the same weakness on the other side to exult and rejoice. I 
would rather make my fortune than expect it; being neither de- 
pressed with her injuries, nor dazzled with her fitvors. When Zeno 
was told, that all his goods were drowned; ^Why then,'' says he, 
^< Fortune has a mind to make me a philosopher." It is a great 
matter for a man to advance his mind above her threats or flatteries; 
for he that has once gotten the better of her is safe for ever. 

It is some comfort yet to the unfortunate, that great men lie 
under the lash for company; and that death Fortune spares 
spares the palace no more than the cottage; and neither great nor 
that whoever is above me has a power also above • «inaU- 

him. Do we not daUy see Yunerals without trouble, princes deposed, 
countries depopulated, towns sacked ; without so mach as thinking 
how soon it may be our own case? whereas^ if we would butprq)are 
and arm ourselves against the iniqiiities of fortune, we should never 
be surprised. When we see any man banished, beggared, tortured, 
we are to account, that though the mischief fdl upon another, it was 
levelled at us. What womler is it if, of so many thousands of 
dangers that are constantly hovering about us, one comes to hit us 
at last? That which be&Us any man, may befall every man ; and 
then it bredos the force of a present calamity to provide against the 
future. Whatsoever our lot is, we must bear it : as suppose it be 
contumely, cruelty, fire, sword, pains, diseases, or a prey to wild 
beasts; there is no strug^ing, nor any remedy but moderation. It 
is to no purpose to bewail any part of our lifd, when life itself is 
miserable throughout; and the whole flux of it only a course of 
transition from one misfortune to another. A man may as well 
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wonder that he should be cold in winter, sick at sea, or have his 
bones clattered together in a wagon, as at the enoonnter of ill acci- 
dents and crosses in the passage of human lift ; and it is in vain to 
run away from fortune, as if 'there were any hiding-place wherein 
she could not find us ; or to expect any quiet from her ; for she makes 
life a perpetual state of war, without so much as any respite or truce. 
This we may conclude upon, that her empire is but imaginary, and 
that whosoever serves her, makes himself a voluntary slave } for 
'Hhe things that are often contemned by the inconsiderate, and 
always by the wise, are in themselves neither good nor evil :'' as 
pleasure and pains ^ prosperity and adversity; which can only ope- 
rate upon our outward condition, without any proper and necessary 
efiect upon the mind. 



CHAP. XI. 

A sensual life is a miserable life. 



The sensuality that we here treat of falls naturally under 
the head of luxury ; which extends to all the excesses of gluttony, 
inst, effeminacy of manners ; and, in short, to whatsoever concerns 
the over-great care of the carcass. 

To begin now with the pleasures of the palate (which deal with 

The excess of luxury "^ ^"^^ Egyptian thieves, that strangle those they 

are painful and embrace), what shall we say of the luxury of 

dangerous. Nomentanus 'and Apicius, that entertained their 

very souk in the kitchen : they have the choicest music for their 
ears; the most diverting spectacles for their eyes; the choicest va- 
riety of meats and drinks for their palates. What is all this, I say, 
but a merry madness f It is true, they have their delights, but not 
without heavy and anxious thoughts, even in their very enjoyments; 
beside that, they are foUowed with repentance, and their frolics are 
little more than the laughter of so many people out of their wits. 
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Their ^licities are full of disquiet, and neither sincere nor well 
grounded : but they ha?e need of one pleasure to support another ; 
and of new prayers to forgive the errors of their former. Their 
.life must needs be wretched that get with great pains what they keep 
witb greater. One diversion overtakes another; hope excites hope ; 
ambition begets ambition ; so that they only change the matter of 
their miseries, without seeking any end of them ; and shall never 
be without either prosperous or unhappy causes of disquiet. What 
if a body might have all the pleasures in the world for the asking ? 
who would so much unman himself, as by accepting of them, to 
desert his soul, and become a perpetual slave to his senses ? Those 
false and miserable palates, that judge of meats by tbe price and 
difficulty, not by the healthfulness of taste, they vomit that they may 
eat, and they eat that they may fetch it up again. They cross the 
seas for rarities, and when they have swallowed them, they will not 
80 much as give them time to digest. Wheresoever Nature has 
placed men,, she has provided them aliment : but we rather choose to 
irritate hunger by expense than to allay it at an easier rate. What 
is it that we plow the seas for ; or arm ourselves against men and 
beasts ? To what end do we toil, and labor, and pile bags upon bags? 
We may enlarge our fortunes, but we cannot our bodies ; so that it 
does but spill and run over, whatsoever we take more than we can 
hold. Our forefathers (by the force of whose virtues we are now 
supported in our vices) lived every jot as well as we, when they 
provided and dressed their own meat with their own hands ; lodged 
upon the ground, and were not as yet come to the vanity of gold and 
gems; when they swore by their earthen gods, and kept their oath, 
though they died for it. Did not our counsels live more happily 
when they cooked their own meat with those victorious hands that 
had conquered so many enemies and won so many laurels ? Did 
they not live more happily, I say, than our Apicius (that corrupter 
of youth, and plague of the age hie lived in), who, after he had spent 
a prodigious fortune upon his person, poisoned himself for fear of 
Starving, when ho had yet 260,000 crowns in his coffers ? which 
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may serve to show us, that it is the mind^ and not the sum^ that 
makes any man rich ; when Apicios with all his treasure counted 
himself in a state of beggary, and took poison to avoid that condition, 
which another would have prayed for. But why do we call it poison, 
which was the whelesomest draught of his life ? His daily gluttony 
was poison rather, both to hinuself and others. His ostentation of 
it was intolerable ; and so was the infinite pains he took to mislead 
others by his example, who went even fast enough of themselves 
without driving. 

It is a shame for a man to place his felicity in those entertainments 
If sensuality were and appetites that are stronger in brutes. Do 
^wewhapS*** not beasts eat with a better stomach? Have 
than men. they not more satisfaction in their lusts ! And 

they have not only a quicker relish of their pleasure, but they enjoy 
them without either scandal or remorse. If sensuality were happi- 
ness, beasts were happier than men ; but human felicity is lodged in 
the soul, not in the flesh. They that deliver themselves up to luxury 
are still either tormented with too little, or oppressed with too muoh ; 
and equally miserable, by being either deserted or overwhelmed} 
they are like men in a dangerous sea; one while cast a-dry upon a 
rock, and another while swallowed up in a whirlpool ; and all this from 
the mistake of not distinguishing good from evil. The huntsman, 
that with much labor and hazard takes a wild beast, runs as great a 
risk afterwards in the keeping of him ; for many times he tears out 
the throat of his master; and it is the same thing with inordinate 
pleasures : the more in number, and the greater they are, the more 
general and absolute a slave is the servant of them. Let the 
common people pronounce him as happy as they please, he pays his 
liberty for his delights, and sells himself for what he buys. 

Let any man take a view of our kitchens, the number of our 

We have as many ^^^^®» *°^ ^^® variety of our meats ; wJU he not 

diseases as wonder to sec so much provision made for one 

^* ®^' stomach ? We have as many diseases as we have 

cooks or meats; and the service of the appetite is the study now in 
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▼ogae. To say nothing of oar trains of lackeys, and onr troops of 
caterers and sewers : €k)od God ! that ever one stomach should em- 
ploy so many people ! How nauseons and fulsome are the surfeits 
that follow these excesses f Simple meats are out of fashion, and all 
are collected into one ; so that the cook does the office of the stom- 
ach; nay, and of the teeth too; for the meat looks as if it were 
ehewed heforehand : here is the luxury of all tastes in one dish, and 
liker a vomit than a soup. From these compounded dishes arise 
compounded diseases, which require compounded medicines. It is 
the same thing with our minds that it is with our tahles ; simple 
vices are curahle hy simple counsels, hut a general dissolution of 
manners is hardly overcome ; we are overrun with a public as well 
as with a private madness. The physicians of old undci^tood little 
more than the virtue of some herhs to stop blood, or heal a wound ; 
and their firm and healthful bodies needed little more before they 
were corrupted by luxury and pleasure ; and when it came to that 
once, their business was not to allay hunger, but to provoke it by a 
thousand inventions and sauces. That which was aliment to a crav- 
ing stomach is become a burden to an full one. From hence came 
paleness, trembling, and worse effects from crudities than famine; a 
weakness in the joints, corpulency, suffusion of choler, the torpor of 
the nerves, and a palpitation of the heart. To say nothing of me- 
grims, torments of the eyes and ears, headache, gout, scurvy, sev- 
eral sorts of fevers and putrid ulcers, with other diseases that are 
but the punishment of luxury. So long as our bodies were hardened 
with labor, or tired with exercise or hunting, our food was plain and 
simple ; many dishes have made many diseases. 

It is an ill thing for a man not to know the measure of his stom- 
ach, nor to consider that men do many things in DmnkenneBs is a 
their drink that they are ashamed of sober; volunUiry madness. 
drunkenness being nothing else but a voluntary madness. It em- 
boldens men to do all sorts of mischiefs; it both induces unright- 
eousness and discovers it ; it does not make men vicious, but it shows 
them to be so. It was in a drunken fit that Alexander killed Cly tus. 
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It makes him that is insolent prouder, him that is cruel fiercer ; it 
takes away all shame. He that is peevish breaks out presently into 
ill words and blows. The lecher, without any regard to decency or 
scandal, turns up his mistress in the market-place. A man's tongue 
trips, his head runs round, he staggers in his. pace. To say nothing 
of the crudities and diseases that follow upon this distemper, con- 
sider the public mischiefs it has done. How many warlike na-' 
tions and strong cities, that have stood invineible to attacks and 
sieges, has drunkenness overcome ! Is it not a great honor to drink 
the company dead ? a magnificent virtue to swallow more wine than 
the rest, and yet. ar last to be outdone by a hogshead ? What shall 
we say of those men that invert the offioes of day and night ? as if ^ 
our eyes were only given us to make use of in the dark ? Is it day ? 
'^ It is time to go to bed.'' Is it night ? ^' It is time to rise." Is it 
toward morning ? " Let us go to supper." When other people lie 
down they rise, and lie till the next night to digest the debauch of 
the day before. It is an argument of clownery, to do as other people 
do. Luxury steals upon us by degrees ; first, it shows itself in a 
more than ordinary care of our bodies, it slips next into the furniture 
of our houses ; and it gets then into the fabric, curiosity, and expense 
of the house itself. It appears, lastly, in the fantastical excesses of 
our tables. We change and shuffle our meats, confound our sauces, 
serve that in first that used to be last, and value our dishes, not for 
the taste, but for the rarity. Nay, we are so delicate, that we must 
be told when we are to eat or drink j when we are hungry or weary } 
and we cherish some vices as proofs and arguments of our happiness. 
The most miserable mortals are they that deliver themselves up to 
their palates^or to their lusts ; the pleasure is short and turns pres- 
ently nauseous, and the end of it is either shame or repentance. It is 
a brutal entertainment, and unw<»rthy of a man, to place his felicity 
in the service of his senses. As to the wrathful, the contentious, 
the ambitious, though the distemper be great, the offence has yet 
something in it that is manly; but the basest of prostitutes are 
those that dedicate themselves wholly to lust; what with their hopes 
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ani feirs^ ami-ftv of though?, and perpetual vi*:s4;'a:ets^ thov jtre 
nerer well. fzH zi?r fasting. 

What a deal of business e D'-iw made aK»ul our hou:«c$ and diet, 
wLieb Trje at first K"»th obvious and of little ex* xh<* to*'J *»hI vanity 
pense? Luxurr kd the way, and we have ein- *^ luxury* 

ployed our wits in the aid of our vices. First we dosinxl superdui* 
ties, our next step was to wickeilness, and* in conoiusiou, wo deliv- 
ered up our minds to our bodies, and so became slaves to our ap(K^ 
tites. which befv»re were our servants, and are now Kwme our 
masters. What was it that brought us to the extnn*agnnv*e of em- 
broideries, perfumes, tire-women, &e. We passed the b\HUuU of 
Nature, and launched out into superfluities ; insomuch, that it is 
now-a-days only for beggare and clowns to content themselves with 
what is suflicient; our luxury makes us ins^^lent and mail. We take 
upon us like princes, and fly out for every trifle, as if thoiv weiv lifo 
and death in the case. What a madness is it for a man to lay out 
an estate upon a table or a cabinet, a patrimony upon a ptur of pen- 
dants, and to inflame the price of curiosities acconling to the haicard 
either of breaking or losing them? To wear garments that will net- 
ther defend a woman's body, nor her moilesty; so thin that ono 
would make a conscience of swearing she was naked : for she hawlly 
shows more in the privacies of her armour than in public ? How 
long shall we covet and oppress, enlarge our possessions, and account 
that too little for one man which was formerly enough for a nation f 
And our luxury is as insatiable as our avarice. Where is that lake, 
that sea, that forest, that spot of land, that is not i*ansacked to grat- 
ify our palate? The very earth is burdened with our buildings j 
not a river, nor a mountain, escapes us. Oh, that there fehould bo 
such boundless desires in our little bodies ! Would not fewer lodg- 
ings serve us ? We lie but in one, and where we are not, that is 
not properly ours. What with our hooks, snares, nets, dogs, &o., 
we are at ymr with all living creatures; and nothing cornea amiss 
but that which is either too cheap, or too common ; and all this is to 

gratify a fantastical palate. ^ -'" '^ion, our lusts, 

12 
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ftre insatiable ; we enlarge oar possessions, swell our families; we rifle 

sea and land for matter of ornament and luxury. A bull contents 

himself with one meadow, and one forest is enough for a thousand 

elephants ; but the little body of a man devours more than all other 

living creatures. We do not eat to satisfy hunger, but ambition ; 

we are dead while we are alive, and our houses are so much our tombs, 

that a man might write our epitaphs upon our very doors. 

A voluptuous person, in fine, can neither be a good man, a good 

patriot, nor a good friend ; for he is transported 

A voluptuous person ^j^j^ j^jg appetites, without considering, that the 
cannot be a good . 

man. lot of man is the law of Nature. A good man 

(like a good soldier) will sUind his ground, receive 
wounds, glory in his scars, and in death itself love his master for 
whom he falls: with that divine precept always in his mind, '< Fol- 
low good -J* whereas he that complains, laments, and groans, must 
yield nevertheless, and do his duty though in spite of his heart. 
Now, what a madness is it for a man to choose rather to be lugged 
than to follow, and vainly to contend with the calamities of human 
life f Whatsoever is laid upon us by necessity, we should receive 
generously; for it is foolish to strive with what we cannot avoid. 
We are bom subjects, and to obey Nature is perfect liberty. He • 
that does this shall be free, safe, and quiet : all his actions shall 
succeed to his wbh : and what can any man desire more than to want 
nothing from without, and to have all things desirable within him- 
self? Pleasures do but weaken our minds, and send us for our sup- 
port to Fortune^ who gives us money only as the wages of slavery. 
We must stop our eyes and our ears. Ulysses had but one rock to 
fear, but human life has many. Every city, nay, every man, is one ; 
and there is no trusting even to our nearest friends. Deliver me 
from the superstition of taking those things which are light and vain 
for felicities. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Avarice and ambition are insatiable and restless. 

The man that would be truly riclKmagt not inciease his fortune, 
but retrench his appetites : for riches are not only superfluous, but 
jneaB; and little more to the possessor than to the looker-on. What 
is the end of ambition and avarice, when at best we are but stewards 
of what we falsely call our own ? All those things that we pursue 
with so much hazard and expense of blood, as well td keep as to get, 
for which we break faith and friendship, what are they but the mere 
depodta. of Fortune ? and not ours, but already inclined toward a 
new master. There is nothing our own but that which we give to 
ourselves, and of which we have a certain and an inexpugnable posses- 
. sion. Avarice is so insatiable, that it is not in the power of liberality 
to content it ; and our desires are so boundless^ that whatever we get 
is but in the way to getting more without end : and so long as we 
are solicitous for the increase of wealth, we lose the true use of it ; 
and spend our time in putting out; calling in, and passing our ac- 
counts, without any substantial benefit, either to the world op to our- 
selves. What is the difference between old men and children ? the 
one cries for nuts and apples, and the other for gold and silver : the one 
sets up courts of justice, hears and determines, acquits and condemns, 
in jest ; the other in earnest : the one makes houses of clay, the 
other of marble : so that the works of old men are nothing in the 
world but the progress and improvement of children's errors; and 
they are to be admonished and punished too like children, not in 
revenge for injuries received, but as a correption of injuries done, 
and to make them give over. There is some substance yet in gold 
and silver; but as to judgments and statutes, procuration and con- 
tinuance-money, these are only the visions and dreams of avarice. 
Throw a crust of bread to a dog, he takes it open-mouthed, swallows/ 
it whole, and presently gapes for more : just so do we with the gifts 
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of Fortune; down tbey go without chewing, and we are immediately 
re«ady for another mouthful. But what has avarice now to do with 
gold and silver, that is so much outdone by curiosities of a far greater 
value ? Jjct us no longer complain that there was not a heavier load 
laid upon those precious metals, or that they were not buried deep 
enough, when we have found out ways by wax and parchments, and 
by bloody usurious contracts, to undo one another. It is remarkable, 
that Nature has given ns all things for our advantage near at hand ; 
but iron, gold, and silver (being both the instruments of blood and 
slaughter, and the price of it), Nature has hidden in the bowels of the 
earth. 

There is no avarice without some punishment, over and. above 
that which it is to itself. How miserable is it 
^^^Tttelf ^^^ ^^ ^° *^^ desire ! how miserable even in the attain- 
ing of our end* I For money is a greater tor- 
ment in the possession than it is in the pursuit. The fear of losing 
it is a great trouble, the loss of it a greater, and it is made a greater 
yet by opinion. Nay, even in the case of no direct loss at all, the 
covetous man loses what he does not get. It is true, the people call 
the rich man a happy man, and wish themselves in his condition } 
but can any condition be worse than that which carries vexation and 
envy along with it ? Neither is any man to boast of his fortune, 
his beards of cattle, his number of slaves, his lands and palaces ; for 
comparing that which he has to that which he further covets, he is a 
beggar. No man can possess all things, but any man may contemn 
them ; and the contempt of riches is the nearest way to the gaining 
them. 

Some magistrates are made for money, and those commonly are 
bribed with money. We are all turned mer- 
^ * chants, and look not into the quality of things, 

but into the price of them ; for reward we are good, and for reward 
again we are bad. We are honest so long as we may thrive upon it ; 
but if the devil himself gives better wages, we change our party. 
Our parents have trained us up into an admiration of gold and silver^ 
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and tbe love of it is grown up with ns to tbat degree that when we 
shonld show, oar gratitude to Heaven, we make presents of these 
metals. This is it that makes poverty look like a eurse and a re- 
proach; and the poets held it forward; the chariot of the sun must 
be all of gold; the best of times mnst be the Oolden Age, and thus 
they torn the greatest misery of mankind into the greatest blessings. 
Neither does avarice make ns only nnhappy in ourselves, but 
malevolent also to mankind. The soldier wishes 

for war: tiie husbandman would have his com ^^''^^^ J***®* ^„ 
_ ' _ -,..,, ill-natured as well 

dear; the lawyer prays for dissension; the phy- ta miserable. 

sieian fmr a sickly year ; he that deals in curiosi- 
ties, for luxury and excess, for he makes up his fortunes out ef the 
corruptions of the age. High winds and public conflagrations make 
work for the carpenter and bricklayer, and (me man lives by the 
loss of another; some few, perhaps, have the fortune to be detected, 
but they are all wicked alike. A great plague makes work for the 
sexton; and, in one word, whosoever ^ns by the dead has not 
much. kindness for the living. Bemades of Athens condemned a 
fellow that sold necessaries for funends, upon proof tbat he wished 
to make himself a fcnrtune by his trade, which could not be but by 
a gre^t mortality; but perhaps he did not so much desire to have 
many customers, as to sell dear, and buy cheap ; besides, that all of 
that trade might have been condemned as well as he. Whatsoever 
whets our appetites, flatters and de|vesses the mind, and, by dilating 
it, weakens it; first blowing it up, and then filling and deluding it 
with vanity. 

To proceed now from the most prostitute of all vices, sensuality 
and avarice, to that which passes in the world ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
for the most generous, the. thirst of glory and crimes that attend 
dominion. If they that run mad after wealth ambition, 

and honor, could but look into the hearts of them that have already 
gained these points, how would it startle them to see those hideous 
cares and crimes that wait upon ambitious greatness : all those 
. acquisitions that dazzle the eyes of the vulgar are but false pleasoreSi 

12* 
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slippery and uncertain. They are achieved with labor, and the very 
guard of them is painful. Ambition pufFs us up with vanity and 
wind : and we are equally troubled either to see any body before us, 
or nobody behind us ; so that we lie under a double envy ; for who- 
soever envies another is also envied himself. What matters it how 
far Alexander extended his conquests, if he was not yet satisfied 
with what he had ? Every man wants as much as he covets; and it 
is lost labor to pour into a vessel that will never be full. He that 
had subdued so many princes and nations, upon the killing of Cly tus 
(one friend) and the loss of Hyphestion (another) delivered himself 
up to anger and sadness ; and when he was master of the world, he 
was yet a slave to his passions. Look at Cyrus, Cambyses, and the 
whole Persian line, and you shall not find so much as one man of 
them that died satisfied with with what he had gotten. ' Ambition 
aspires from great things to greater ; and propounds matters even 
impossible, when it has once arrived at things beyond expectation^ 
It is a kind of dropsy ; the more a man drinks, the more he covets. 
Let any man but observ'e the tumults and the crowds that' attend 
palaces ; what affronts must we endure to be admitted, and how 
much greater when we are in I The passage to virtue is fair, but the 
way to greatness is craggy, and it stands not only upon a precipice, 
but upon ice too; and yet it is a hard matter to convince a great man 
that his station is slippery, or to prevail with him not to depend upon 
his greatness ; but all superfluities are hurtful. A rank crop lays 
the corn ; too great a burden of fruit breaks the bough ; and our 
minds may be as well overcharged with an immoderate happiness. 
Nay, though we ourselves would be at rest, our fortune will not suffer 
it: the way that leads to honor and riches leads to troubles : and we 
find the causes of our sorrows in the very objects of our delights. 
What joy is there in feasting and luxury; in ambition and a crowd 
of clients ; in the arms of a mistress, or in the vanity of an unprofi- 
table knowledge ? These short and false pleasures deceive us ; and, 
like drunkenness, revenge the jolly madness of one hour with the 
nauseous and sad repentance of many. Ambition is like a gulf : 
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every thing is swallowed up in it and buried, beside the dangerous 

consequences of it; for that which one has taken from all, may be 

easily taken away again by all from one. It was not either virtue 

or reason, but the mad love of a deceitful greatness, that animated 

Pompey in his wars, either abroad or at home. What was it but 

his ambition that hurried him to Spain, Africa, and elsewhere, when 

he was too great already in every body's opinion but his own ? And 

the same motive had Julius Caesar, who could not, even then, brook 

a superior himself, when the commonwealth had submitted unto two 

already. Nor was it any instinct of virtue that pushed on Marius, 

who at the head of an army was himself yet led on under the com- 

mand of ambition : but he came at last to the deserved fate of other 

wicked men, and to drink himself of the same cup that he had filled 

to others. We impose upon our reason, when we sufier ourselves to 

be transported with titles ; for we know that they are nothing but a 

more glorious sound; and so for ornaments and gildings, though 

there may be a lustre to dazzle our eyes, our understanding tells us 

yet that it is only outside, and the matter under it is only coarse and 

common. 

I will never envy those that the people call great and happy. A 

sound mind is not to be shaken with a popular 

- . , • "x • ^i_ J* Miserable are those 

and vain applause; nor is it in the power of people that the world 

their pride to disturb the state of our happiness, account great and 
An honest man is known now-a-days by the dust 
he raises upon the way, and it is become a point of honor to overrun 
people, and keep all at a distance ; though he that is put out of the 
way may perchance be happier than he that takes it. He that would 
exercise a power profitable to himself, and grievous to nobody else, 
let him practise it upon his passion. They that have burnt cities, 
otherwise invincible, driven armies before them, and bathed them- 
selves in human blood : after that they have overcome all open ene- 
mies, they have been vanquished by their lust, by their cruelty, and 
without any resistance. Alexander was possessed with the madness 
of laying kingdoms waste. He began with Greece, where he was 
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brought up ; and thero he quarried himself upon that in it which 
was the best; he enslaved Lacedemon, and silenced Athens: nor 
was he content with the destruction of those towns which his father 
Philip had either conquered or bought ; but he made himself the 
enemy of human nature ; and, like the worst of beasts, he worried 
what he could not eat. Felicity is an unquiet thing; it torments 
itself, and puzzles the brain. It makes some people ambitious, others 
luxurious ; it puffs up some, and softens others ; only (as it is with 
wine) some heads bear it better than others; but it dissdives all. 
Greatness stands upon a precipice : and if prosperity carries a man 
never so little beyond his poise, it overbears and dashes him to 
pieces. It is a rare thing for a man in a great fortune to lay down 
his happiness gently ; it being a common fate for a man to sink under 
the weight of those felicities that raise him. ' How many of the no- 
bility did Marius bring down to. herdsmen and other mean offices ! 
Nay, in the very moment oi our despising servants, we may be made 
so ourselves. 



CHAP. XIII. 

JSope and /ear are the hane of human life. 

No man can be said to be perfectly happy that runs the risk of 
disappointment ; which is the case of every man that fear% or hape» 
for any thing. For hxype and fear^ how distant soever they may 
seem to be the one from the other, they are both of them yet coupled 
in the same chain, as the guard and the prisoner ; and the one treads 
upon the heel of the other. The reason of this is obvious, for 
they are passions that look forward, and are very solicitous for the 
future ; only hope is the more plausible weakness of the two, which 
in truth, upon, the main, are inseparable ; for the one cannot be 
without the other : but where the h^cype is stronger than the fear^ or 
the fear than the hxyj^^ we call it the one or the other; for without 
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fear it were na longer A()pe, but certainty; as without hepe it were 
no longer fear but despair. We may come to understand whether our 
dif^putes are vain or not, if we do but consider that we are either 
troubled about the present^ the future, or both. If the present, it 
is easy to judge, and the future is uncertain. ' It is a foolish thing 
to be miserable beforehand for fear of misery to come ; for a man 
loses the present, which he might enjoy, in expectation of the future : 
nay, the fear of losing any thing is as bad as the loss itself. I will 
be as prudent as I can, but not timorous or careless ; and I will be- 
think myself, and forecast what inconveniences may happen before 
they come. It is true, a man may fear, and yet not be fearful ; 
which is no more than to have the affection of fear without the vice 
of it ; but yet a frequent admittance of it runs into a habit. It is 
a shameful and unmanly thing to be doubtful^ timorous, and uncer- 
tain ; to set one step forward, and another backward ; and to* be 
irresolute. Can there be any man so fearful, that had not rather 
fall once than hang always in suspense ? 

Our miseries are endless, if we stand in fear of all possibilities ; 

the best way, in such a case, is to drive out one ^ 

•" / Our miseries are 

nail with another, and a little to qualify fear endless, if we fear 
with hope; which may serve to paUiate a mis- ^" poesibiUtiea. 
fortune, though not to cure it. There is not any thing that we fear 
which is so certain to come, as it is certain that many things which 
we do feat will not come, as it is certain that many things which we 
do fear will not come 5 but we are loth to oppose our credulity when 
it begins to move us, and so to bring our fear to the test. Well ! 
but *' what if the thing we fear should come to pass ?" Perhaps it 
win be the better for us. Suppose it be death itself, why may it not 
prove the glory of my life ? Did not poison make Socrates famous? 
and was not Cato's sword a great part of his honor ? *' Do we fear 
any misfortune to befall us ?" We are not presently sure that it 
will happen. How many deliverances have come unlocked for ? and 
how many mischiefs that we looked for have never come to pass? It 
is time enough to lament when it comes^ and, in the interim, to 
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promise ourselves the best. What do I know but something or other 
may delay or divert it ? Some have escaped out of the fire ; others, 
when a house has fallen over their head, have received no hurt ; one 
man has been saved when a sword was at his throat; another has 
been condemned, and out-lived his headsman: so that ill-fortune, 
we see, as well as good, has her levities; peradventure it will be, 
peradventure not ; and until it comes to pass, we are not sure of it : 
we do many times take words in a worse sense than were intended, 
and imagine things to be worse taken than they are. It is time 
enough to bear a* misfortune when it comes, without anticipating it 
He that would deliver himself form all apprehensions of the fu- 
Prepare for the ture, let him first take for granted, that all fears 
worst. ^\i foil iipoQ him ; and then examine and meas- 

ure the evil that he fears, which he will find to be neither great nor 
long. Beside, that the ills which he fears he may suffer, he suffers 
in tlie very fear of them. As in the symptoms of an approaching 
disease, a man shall find himself lazy and listless ; a weariness in 
his limbs, with a yawning and shuddering all over him ; so it is in 
the case of a weak mind, it fancies misfortuues, and makes a man 
wretched before his time. Why should I torment myself at present 
with what, perhaps, may fall out fifly years henoe ? This humor is 
a kind of voluntary disease, and an industrious contrivance of our 
own unhappiness, to complain of an affliction that we do not feel. 
Sopie are not only moved with grief itself, but with the mere opinion 
of it; as children will start at a shadow, or at the sight of a de- 
formed person. If we stand in fear of violence from a powerful 
enemy, it is some comfort to us, that whosoever makes himself ter- 
rible to others is not without fear himself: the least noise makes a 
lion start ; and the fiercest beasts, whatsoever enrages them, makea 
them tremble too : a shadow, a voice, an unusual odour, rouses them. 
The things most to be feared I take to be three kinds; wanty 
The things most to *^^^ w^d those violences that may be imposed 
be feared are want, upon US by a strong hand. The last of these 
ess, aji e j^^ ^j^^ greatest force, because it comes attended 
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with noise and tnmnlt; whereas the incommodi- Tiolences of men 
ties of poverty and diseases are most natural, "i power, 

and steal upon us in silence, without any external circumstances of 
horror : but the other marches in pomp, with fire and sword, gibbets, 
racks, hooks; wild beasts to devour us; stakes to impale us; en- 
gines to tear us to pieces ; pitched bags to burn us in, and a thou- 
sand other exquisite inventions of cruelty. No wonder then, if that 
be the most dreadful to us that presents itself in so many uncouth 
shapes ; and by the very solemnity is rendered the most formidable. 
The more instruments of bodily pain the executioner shows us, the 
more frightful he makes himself: for many a man that would have 
encountered death in any generous form, with resolution enough, is 
yet overcome with the manner of it. As for the calamities of hun- 
ger and thirst, inward ulcers, scorching fevers, tormenting fits of the 
stone, I look upon these miseries to be at least as grievous as any of 
the rest ; only they do not so much affect the fancy, because they lie 
out of fflght. Some people talk high of dangers at a distance ; but 
(like cowards) when the executioner comes to do his duty, and show 
us the fire, the ax, the scaffold, and death at hand, their courage fails 
them upon the very pinch, when they have most need of it Sick- 
ness (I hope), captivity, fire, are no new things to us; the fall of 
houses, funerals, and conflagrations, are every day before our eyes. 
The man that I supped with last night is dead before morning ; why 
should I wonder then, seeing so many &11 about me, to be hit at last 
myself? What can be greater madness than to cry out, <<Who 
would have dreamed of this ? " And why not, I beseech you ? 
Where is that estate that may not be reduced to beggary ? that dig- 
nity which may not be followed with banishment, disgrace, and ex- 
treme contempt? that kingdom that may not suddenly fall to ruin; 
change its master, and be depopulated ? that prince that may not 
pass the hand of a common hangman 1 That which is one man's 
fortune may be another's ; but the foresight of calamities to come 
breaks the violence of them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

It is according to the true or false estimate of things that we are 
ha^y or miserable. 

How many things are there that the fancy makes terrible by 
night, which the day turns into ridicule ! What is there in labor, 
or in death, that a man should be afraid of ? They are much slighter 
in act than in contemplation ; and we may contemn them, but we 
vjill not : so that it is not because they are hard that we dread them 
but they arc hard because we are first afraid of them. Pains, and 
other violences of Fortune, are the same thing to us that goblins are 
to children : we are more scared with them than hurt. We take up 
our opinions upon trust, and err for company, still judging that to 
be best that has most competitors. We make a false calculation of 
matters, because we advise with opinion, and not with Nature; and 
this misleads us to a higher esteem for riches, honor, and power 
than they are worth: we have been used to admire and recommend 
them, and a private error is quickly turned into a public. The 
greatest and smallest things are equally hard to be comprehended ; 
we account many things great, for want of not understanding what 
effectually is so : and we reckon other things to be smallj which wo 
find frequently to be of the highest value. Vain things only move 
vain minds. The accidents that we so much boggle at are not ter- 
rible in themselves, but they are. made so by our infirmities; but we 
consult rather what we hear than what we feel, without examining, 
opposing, or discussing the things we fear; so that we either stand 
still and tremble, or else run directly for it, as those troops did, that, 
upon the raising of the dust, took a flock of sheep for the enemy. 
When the body and mind are corrupted, it is no wonder if all things 
prove intolerable; and not because they are so in truth, but because 
we are dissolute and foolish : for we are infatuated to such a degree, 
that, between the common madness of men, and that which falls 
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nndeap the care of the pbysHaan, there is bat tbk diSmnce^ (he, one 
labors of a dtseaBe^ and the other of a fake opinion. 

The Stoics hold^ that til those torments that commonly draw 
from OS groans and ejacuktions, are in tl^m- 
selres trivial and coateiBptibk. Bnt thwe hlgk- STe^^rf^^tofc 
flown expressions apart (how tnie soever) let as 
disconrse the point at the rate of ordinary meh; and not make our- 
selves miserable before onr time; for the thi^ps we appr^nd to be 
at hand may possibly never come to pass. Some things trouble us 
more than they should, other things sooner : and some tilings again 
disorder us ^t ought not to trouble us at all; so that we neitiber 
enlarge, or create^ or anticipate our disquiets. Fbr the first part, let 
it rest as a matter in controversy ; for that which I account light^. 
another perhaps will judge insupportable ! Oq^ man kughs under 
the lash, and another whines for a fillip. How sad a calamity is 
poverty to one man, which to anotiier appears rather desirable than 
inconvenient? For the poor man, who has nothing to bse, has 
nothing to fear : and he that would enjoy Mmsdf td the salislaetion 
of his soul, must be either poor indeed or at least hoik as if be 
were so. Some people are extremely dejected with sidkness and 
pain; whereas Epicurius blessed his &te with hirlart breath, in the 
acutest torments of the stone imaginable. And so for banishment, 
which to one man is so grievous, and yet to another is no more than 
a bare change of place : a thing that we do every day for our health, 
pleasure, nay, and upon the account even of common bBs^ees. How 
terrible is death to one man, which to another appears ike greatest 
blessing in nature, even toward all ages and conditions 1 It is the 
wish of some, the relief of many, and the end of all. It sets the 
slave at liberty, carries the bankhed man homie, and pkoes all bm»- 
tak upon the same level : insomuch, thai life itself were punidbtmeiit 
without it. When I see tyrants, tortures, violences, the prospect of 
death is a consolation to me, and the only remedy against the inju- 
ries of life. 

Nay, 80 great are our mistakes in the true eslimate of things, 
13 
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that we have hardly done an j thing that we have not had reason to 
wish undone; and we have found the things we feared to be more 
dearable than tiiose we ooveted. Oar very prayers have been more 
Our ▼crv prayers P^rnw^o^ *^*** *^® curses of our enemies ; and 
many times are we must pray again to have our former prayers 
cmrses. forgiven. Where is the wise man that wishes to 

himself the wishes of his mother, nurse, or his tutor ; the worst of 
enemies, with the intention of the best of friends ? We are undone 
if their prayers be heard ; and it is our duty to pray that they may 
not; for they are no other than well-meaning execrations. They 
take evil for good, and one wish fights with another : ^ve me ratii^ 
the contempt of alf those things whereof they wish me the greatest 
plenty. We are equally hurt by some that pray for us, and by 
others that curse u&c the one imprints in us a fiilse fear, and the 
other does us mischief by a mistake : so that it is no wonder if 
mankind be miserable, when we are brought up from the very cradle 
under the imprecations of our parents. We pray for trifles, without 
80 much as thinking of the greatest blessings; and we are not 
ashamed many times to ask God for that which we should blush to 
own to our neighbor. 

It is with us as with an innocent that my father had in his family ; 
she fell blind on a sudden, and nobody could 
«d^t?Mfe^t Penniadeher she wu blind. "She could not 
endure the house,'' she cried^ ^^it was so dark/' 
and was still calling to go abroad. That which we laughed at in 
her we find to be true in ourselves, we are covetous and ambitious ; 
but the world shall never bring us to acknowledge it, and we impute 
it to the place : nay, we are the worse of the two ; for that blind 
fik>l called for a guide^ and we wander about without one. It is a 
hard matter to cure those that will not believe they are sick. We 
are ashamed to admit a master, and we are too old to learn. Vice 
still goes before virtue : so that we have two works to do : we must 
cast off the one, and learn the other. By one evil we make way to 
another, and only seek things to be avoided, or those of whioh we 
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an BOOB weary. ' That which seemed too much when we wished for 
jt, proves too little when we have it; and it is not as some imaginei 
that felicity is greedy, but it is little and narrow, and cannot satisfy 
us. That which we take to be very high at a distancci we find to 
be but low when we o(»ne at it. ^d the business is, we do not 
understand the true state of things : we are deceived by rumors ; 
when we have gained the thing we aimed at, we find it to be either 
ill or empty ; or perchanoe less than we expect, or otherwise periiapa 
great, but not good. 



CHAP. XV. 

The hlessingg of temperance and moderation. 

These is not any thing that is necessary to us hot we have it 
either (Aeap or gratis: and this is the provision that our Nature has 
made for us, whose bounty ia never wanting to our needs. It is true 
the stomach craves and calls upon us, but then a small matter contents 
it : a little bread and water ia sufficient, and all tiie rest is super- 
fluous. He that lives -according to reason shall never be poiHr, 
and he that governs his life by opinion shall never be rich : for nature 
is limited, but &ncy is boundless. Aa for meat^ clothes, and lodging, 
a little feeds the body, and jus Kttie covers it; so that if mankind 
would only attend human nature, without gaping at superflnitiesy a 
cook would be found as needless aa a soldier : for we may have ne* 
cessaries upon very eas^ terms; whereas we put ourselves to great 
pains for excesses. When we are ec^d, we may cover ourselves with 
skins of beasts ; and, against violent heats, we have natural grottoes; 
or with a few osiers and a little clay we may defend ourselves against 
all seasons. Nature has been kinder to us. than to leave us to live 
by our wits, and to stand in need of invention and arts. It is only 
pride and curiosity that involve us in diffieultaes : if nodung will 
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serve a man bui rich clothes and farnitnre, statues and plate, a ntr- 

meroofl train of servants, and the rarities of all nations, it is not 

Fortone's fralt, bnt his own, that he is not satisfied : his for desires 

are insatiable^ and this is not a thirst, but a disease ; and if he were 

master of the whole world, he would be still a beggar. It is the 

mind that makes ns rich and happy, in what condition soever we 

are } and money signifies no more to it than it does to the gods. If 

the religion be sincere, no matter for the ornaments : it is only luxury 

and avarice that make poverty grievous to us ; for it is a very small 

matter that does our business; and when we have provided against 

cold, hunger, and thirst, all the rest is but vanity and excess : and 

there is no need of expense upon foreign delicacies, or the artifices 

of the kitchen. What is he the worse for poverty that despises 

tiiese things ? nay, is he not rather the better for it, because he is 

not able to go to the price of them ? for he is kept sound whether 

he will or not : and that which a man cannot do, looks many times 

as if he would not. 

When I look back into the moderation of pest ages, it makes me 

ashamed to discourse, as if poverty had need of 

The moderation of . ^ x» i» ^ ^v a 

past ages. ^^J consolation ; for we are now come to that 

degree of intemperance, that a fair patrimony is 

too little for a meal. Homer had but one servant, Plato three, and 

Zeno (the master of masculine sect of Stoics) had none at all. The 

daughters of Scipio had their portions out of the common treasury, 

for their fiither left them not worth a penny : how happy were their 

husbands that had the people of Rome for their father-in-law ! Shall 

any man now contemn poverty after these eminent examples, which 

are sufficient not only to justify but to recommend it ? Upon Di- 

ogenes's only servant running away from him, he was told where he 

was, and persuaded to fetch him back again : " What," says he, "can 

Manes live without Diogenes, and not Diogenes without Manes ? and 

80 let him go." The goodness and moderation of Scipio have made 

bis memory more valuable than his arms ; and more yet after he 

lefib his country than while he defended it : for matters were come to 
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that pass, that either Scipio must be injnrioiis to Rome or Borne to 
Scipio. Coarse bread and water to a temperate man is as good as a 
feast ; and the very herbs of the field yield a nourishment to man 
as well as to beasts. It was not by choice meats and perfumes that 
our forefathers recomiiiended themsekes, but in virtuous actionSy and 
the sweat of honest, military, ^nd of manly labors. 

While Nature lay in common, and all her bene^ts were piomiseu- 
onsly enjoyed, what oould be happier than the The state of tamo- 
state of mankind, when people lived without cenee. 
avarice or envy Y What could be richer than when there was not % 
poor man to be found in the world ? So soon as the bounties of 
Nature were restrained by oovetousness, and that partieulars appro- 
priated that to themselves which was intended for all, then did 
poverty creep into the world, when some men, by desiring more than 
came to their share, lost their title to the rest ; a loss never to be 
repaired ; for though we may come yet to get much, we once had 
all. The fruits of the earth were in those days divided among the 
inhabitants of it, without either want or excess. So long as men 
contented themselves with their lot^ there was no violence, no en- 
grossing or hiding of those benefits for particular advantages, which 
were appointed for the community j but every man had as much 
care for his neighbor as f(yr himself. No arms or bloodshed, no war, 
but with wild beasts : but under the protection of a wood or a cave, 
they spent their days without cares, and their nights without groans; 
their innocence was their security and their protection. There were 
as yet no beds of state, no ornaments of pearl or embroidery, nor 
any of those remorses that attend them ; but the heavens were their 
canopy, and the glories of them their spectacle. The motions of 
the orbs, the courses of the stars, and the wonderful order of Nature, 
was their contemplation. There was no fear of the house falling, or 
the rustling of a rat behmd the arras ; they had no palaces then like 
cities; but they had open air, and breathing room, crystal fountainSi 
refreshing shades, the meadows dressed up in their native beauty, 
and such cottages as were according to nature, and wherein they 
13* 
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lived contentedly, without fear eidier of losing or of falling. These 
people lived without either solitude or fraud ; and yet I must call 
them rather happy than wise. That men are generally better before 
they were corrupted than after, I make no doubt; and t am apt to 
believe that they were both stronger and hardier too ; but their wits 
were not yet come to maturity ; for Ntiture does not give virtue ; 
and it is a kind of art to become good. They had not as yet torn 
up the bowels of the earth for gold, silver, or precious stones ; and 
so &r were they from killing any man, as we do, for a spectacle, that 
they were not as yet come to it, either in fear or anger ; nay, they 
spared the veiy fishes. But, after all this, they were innocent be- 
cause they were ignorant : and there is a great difference between not 
knowing how to offend and not being' willing to do it. They had, 
in that rude life, certain images and resemblances of virtue, but yet 
they fell short of virtue itself, which comes only by institution, 
learning, and study, as it is perfected by practice. It is indeed the ^ 
end for which we were born, but yet it did not come into the world 
with us; and in the best of men, before they are instructed, we find 
rather the matter and the seeds of virtue than the virtue itself. It is 
the wonderful benignity of Nature that has laid open to us all things 
that may do us good, and only hid those things, from us that may 
hurt us ; as if she durst not trust us with gold and silver, or with 
iron, which is the instrument of war and contention, for the other. 
It is we ourselves that have drawn out of the earth both the causes 
and the instruments of our dangers : and we are so vain as to set the 
highest esteem upon those things to which nature has assigned the 
lowest place. What can be more coarse and rude in the mine than 
these predous metals, or more slavish and dirty than the people that 
dig and work them ? and yet they defile our minds more than pur 
bodies, and make the possessor worse than the artificer of them. 
Rich men, in fine, are only the greater slaves; both the one and the 
other wants a great*deaL 

Happy is that man that eats only for hunger, and drinks only 
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for thirst; that stands upon his own iegs, and 
^ ^a'h^ppy^lifef ^^ ^^^^^ by reason, not by example; and provides 

for use and necessity, not for ostentation and 
pomp ! Let tts curb our appetites, encourage virtue, and rather be 
beholden to ourselves for riches than to Fortune, who, when a man 
draws himself into a narrow compass, has the least mark at him. 
Let my bed be plain and clean, and my clothes so too : my food 
without much expense, or many waiters, and neither a burden to my 
purse nor to my body, nor to vomit it up again. That which is too 
little for luxury, is abundantly enough for nature. The end of eat- 
ing and drinking is satiety ; now, what matters it though one eats 
and drinks more, and another less, so long as the one is not hun- 
gry, nor the other thirsty ? Epicurus, who limits pleasure to na- 
ture, as the Stoics do virtue, is undoubtedly in the right ; and those 
that cite him to authorize their voluptuousness do exceedingly mis- 
take him, and only seek a good authority for an evil cause : for their 
pleasures of sloth, gluttony, and lust have no affinity at all with his 
precepts or meaning. It is true, that at first sight his philosophy 
seems effeminate ; but he that looks nearer him will find him to be 
a very brave man only in a womanish dress. 

It is a common objection, I know, that these philosophers do not 

live at the rate they talk ; for they can flatter 
liye as they^Ltwh. *^®^' superiors, gather estates, and be as much 

concerned at the loss of fortune, or of friends, 
as other people : as sensible of reproaches, as luxurious in their eat- 
ing and drinking,* their furniture, their houses; as magnificent in 
their plate, servants, and officers; as profuse and curious in their 
gardens, &c. Well I and what of all this, or if it were twenty 
times more ? It is some degree of virtue for a man to condemn him- 
self; and if he cannot come up to the best, to be yet better than 
the worst; and if he cannot wholly subdue his appetites, however to 
check and diminish them. If I do not live as I preach, take notice 
that I do not speak of myself, but of virtue, nor am I so much of- 
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fended with other men's vices as with my own. All this was oh- 
jeoted to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno; nor is any virtue so sacred as to 
escape malevolence. The Cynic Demetrius was a great instance of 
severity and mortification; and one that imposed upon himself nei- 
ther to possess any thing, nor so much as to ask it : and yet he had 
this 9coff put upon him, that his profession was poverty j not virtue, 
Plato is blamed .for asking money; Aristotle for receiving it; De- 
mocritus for neglecting it; Epicurus for consuming it How happy 
were we if we could but come to imitate these men's vices ; for if 
we knew our own condition, we should find work enough at 
home. But we are like people that are making merry at a play or 4 
tavern when their own houses are on fire, and yet they know noth- 
ing of it. Nay, Cato himself was said to be a drunkard ; but drun- 
kenness itself shall sooner be proved to be no crime than Cato dis- 
honest. They that demolished temples, and overturn altars, show 
their good-will, though they can do the gods no hurt, and so it fares 
with those that invade the reputation of great men. If the pro- 
fessors of virtue be, as the world calls them, avaricious, libidinous, 
ambitious; what are they then that have a detestation for the very 
name of it ? But malicious natures do not want wit to abuse hon- 
ester men than themselves. It is the practice of the multitude to 
bark at eminent men, as little dogs do at strangers ; for they look 
upon other men's virtues as the upbraiding of their own unrighteous- 
ness. We should do well to commend those that are good ; if not, 
let us pass them over; but, however, let us spare ourselves; for be- 
side the blaspheming of virtue, our rage is to no purpose. But to 
return now to my text. 

We are ready enough to limit others, but loth to put bounds and 

restraints upon ourselves; though we know that 
It IS good to practice ,. , .1 . , , , 

frugaUty in plenty. ™«^Dy times a greater evil is cured by less; and 

the mind that will not be brought to virtue by 
precepts, comes to it frequently by necessity. Let us try a little to eat 
upon a joint stool, to serve ourselves, to live within compass, and ac- 
commodate our clothes to the end they were made for. Occasional ex- 
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perimenis of our moderation gives us the best proof of our firmness 
and virtae. A well-governed appetite is a great part of liberty ; and it 
is a blessed lot; that sinee no man can bave all-4h]ng8 that he would 
have, we may all of us forbear desiring what we have not. It is the 
office of Temperance to overrule us in our pleasures : some she re- 
jectS; others she qualifies and keeps within bminds ; Oh I the delights 
of rest; when a man comes to be weary ; and of meat, when he is 
heartily hun^y ! I have learned (says our author) by one journey, 
how many things we have that are superfluous^ and how easily they 
might be spared ; for when we are without them, upon necessity, we 
do not so much as feel the want of them. This is the second blessed 
day (says he) that my friend and I have traveled together; one 
wagon carries ourselves and our servants : my matress lies upon the 
ground; and I upon that : our diet answerable to our lodging ; and 
never without our figs and our table-books. The muleteer without 
shoeS; and the mules only prove themselves alive by their walking. 
In this equipage, I am not willing; I perceive, to own myself; but as 
oflen as we happen into better company; I presently fall a blushing ; 
which shows that I am not yet confirmed in those things which I ap^ 
prove and commend; I am not yet come to own my frugality; for 
be that is ashamed to be seen in a mean condition would be proud of 
a splendid one. I value myself upon what passengers think of me, 
and tacitly renounce my principles; whereas, I should rather lift 
up my voice to be heard by mankind, and tell them, "You are all 
mad ; your minds are set upon superfluities, and you value no man 
for his virtues." I came home one night weary, and threw myself 
upon the bed, with this consideration about me, " There is nothing 
ill that is well taken." My baker tells me, he has no bread ; but, 
says he, I may get some of your tenants, though I fear it is not good. 
No matter, said I, for I will stay until it be better ; that is to say. 
Until my stomach will be glad of worse. It is discretion sometimes 
to practice temperance, and use ourselves to a little ; for there are 
many difficulties, both of time and place, that may force us upon it. 
When we come to the matter of patrimony, how strictly do we 
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examine what every man is worth before we will trust him witb a 
penny I " Such a man," we cry, " has a great estate, but it is 
shrewdly encumbered : a very fair house, but it was built with bor- 
rowed money ; a numerous family, but he does not keep touch with 
his creditors ; if his debts were pwd, he would not be worth a groat." 
Why do we not take the same course in other things, and examine 
what every man is worth ? It is not enough to have a long train of 
attendants, vast possessions, or an incredible treasure in money and 
' jewels ; a man may be poor for all this. There is only this difference 
at best; one man borrows of the timrer, and the other of fortune. 
What signifies the carving or gilding of the chariot; is the master 
ever the better for it ? 

We cannot elose up this chapter with a more generous instance 
of moderation than that of Fabricius. Pyrrhus 

The moderation tempted him with a sum of money to betray his 
and bravery of * * -r^ i . i . . «. , -« 

Fabricius. country; and Pyrrhus^s physician offered Fa- 

bricius, for a sum of money, to poison bis maMer; 
but he was too brave, either to be overcome by gold, or to be over- 
come by poison ; so that he refused the money, and advised Pyrrhus 
to have a care of treachery; and this in the heat too of a licentious 
war. Fabricius valued himself upon his poverty, and was as much 
above the thought of riches as of poison. " Live, Pyrrhus," says he, 
'< by my friendship ; and turn that to thy satisfaction, which was be- 
fore thy trouble ;" that is to say, that Fabricius could not be corrupted. 



CHAP. XVI. 



Constancy of mind give» a man reputationj and makes Mm happy 
in despite of all misfortune. 

The whole duty of man may be reduced to the two points of 
ahstinence &nd pdtience ; temperance in prosperity ^ and courage in 
adversity. We have already treated of the former : and the other 
follows now in course. 
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EpicaroB will have it, that a wise man will bear aS injuries) but 
tire Stoics will not aitow those things to be tn- 
jwries which Epicurus calls so. Now, between ^ ^^® ^^. '^ *^^^ 
these ttoOf there is the same difference that we. 
find between two gladiators; the one receives wounds, but yet main- 
tains hifr ground, the other tells the people, when he is in blood, that 
iiishUa scratch, and will not suffer any body to part thmn. An 
injury cannot be received, but it must be done; bul it may be done, 
and yet nof received; as a man may be in the water, and not swim, 
but if he swims, it is presumed that he is in the water. Or of a blow 
or a shot be leveled at us, it may so happen that a man may miss 
his aim, or some accident interpose that may divert the mischief. 
That which is hurt is passive, and inferior to that which hurts it. 
But you will say, that Socrates was condemned and put to death, 
and so received an injury; but I answer, that the tyrants, did him 
an injury, and yet he received none. He that steals any thing from 
me and hides it in my own house, though I have not lost it, yet he 
has stolen it. He that lies with his own wife, and takes her for an- 
other woman, though the woman be honest, the man is an adulterer. 
Suppose a man gives me a drau^t of poison and it proves not strong 
enough to kill me, his guilt is never the less for the disappointment. 
He that makes a pass at me is as much a murderer, though I put it 
by, as if he had struck me to the heart. It is the intention, not the 
effect, that makes the unrighteousness. He is a murderer that has the 
will of killing and slaying, before his hand is dipt in blood ; as it is 
sacrilege, the very intention of laying violent hands upon holy things. 
If a philosopher be exposed to torments,- the ax over his head, his 
body wounded, his bowels in his hands, I will allow him to groan ; 
for virtue itself cannot divest him of the natute of a man ; but if his 
mind stand firm, he has discharged his part. A great mind enables 
a man to maintain his station with honor ; so that he only makes us^ 
of what he meets in his way, as a pilgrim that would fain be at his 
journey's end. 

It is the excellency of a great mind to ask nothing, and to wiwt 
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nothing; and to say, <'I will bave nothing to 

A great mind neither ^ ^^h fortune, that repulses Cato, and prefers 
asks any thing nop ,^ . . ,, ' , . ,. , ,, , 

wants any thing. VaUnius. He that quits his hold, and ac- 

' counts any thing good that is not honest, runs 

gaping after casualties, spends his days in anxiety and vain expecta- 
tion, that man is miserable. And yet it is hard, you will say, to be 
banished or cast into prison : nay, what if it were to be burnt, or 
any other way destroyed ? We have examples in all ages, and in all 
oases, of great men that have triumphed over all misfortunes. Me- 
tellus suffered exile resolutely; Eutilius cheerfully; Socrates disputed 
in the dungeon; and though he might have made his escape, r&> 
fused it ; to show the world how easy a thing it was to subdue the 
two great terrors of Dumkind, death and ^jaiL Or what shall we 
say of Mucins Scevola, a man only of a military courage, and without 
the help either of philosophy or letters ? who, when he found thai 
he had killed the Secretary instead of Porsenna (the prince)) burnt 
his right hand to ashes for the mistake ; and held his arm in the 
flame until it was taken away by his very enemies. Porsenna did 
more easily pardon Mucins for his intent to kill him than Mucins 
forgave himself iot missing his aim. He might have done a luckier 
thing, but never a braver. 

Did not Cato, in the last night of his life, take Plato to bed with 

^ , , , him, with his sword at his bed's head ; the one 

Cato's constancy. , \ . , , , , i . .,i t 

that he might have death at his will, the other, 

that he might have it in his power ; being resolved that no man 
should be able to say, either that he killed or that he saved Cato ? 
So soon as he had composed his thoughts, he took his sword ; ^' For- 
tune," says he, " I have hitherto fought for my country's liberty, 
and for my own, and only that I might live free among freemen ; 
but the cause is now lost, and Cato safe.'' With that word he cast 
himself upon his sword ; and after the physicians that pressed in 
upon him had bound up his wound, he tore it up again, and expired 
with the same greatness of soul that he lived. But these arc tho 
examples, you will say, of men famous in their generations. Let us 
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bat consult history, and we shall find, even in the most effeminate 
of nations, and the most dissolute of times, men of all degrees, ages, 
and fortunes, nay, even women themselves, that have overcome the 
fear of death : which, in truth, is so little to he feared, that duly 
considered, it is one of the greatest benefits of nature. It was as 
great an honor for Csto, when his party was broken, that he himself 
stood his ground, as it would have been if he had carried the day, 
and settled an universal peace : for, it is an equal prudence, %o make 
the best of a bad game, as to manage a good one. The day that he 
was repulsedy he played, and the night that he killed himself, he read, 
as valuing the loss of his life, and the missing of an office, at the same 
rate. People, I know, are apt to pronounce upon other men's infir* 
mities by the measure of their own, and to think it impossible that a 
man should be content to be burnt, wounded, killed, or shackled, 
though in some cases he may. It is only for a great mind to judge 
of great things ; for otherwise, that which is our infirmity will seem 
to be another body's, as a straight stick in the water appears to be 
crooked : he that yields, draws upon his own head his own ruin ; ^r 
we are sure to get the better of Fortune, if we do but struggle with 
her. Fencers and wrestlers, we see what blows and bruises they en- 
dure, not only for hpnor, but for exercise. If we tUm our backs 
once, we are routed and pursued ; that man only is happy that draws 
good out of evil, that stands fiist in his judgment, and unmoved with 
any external violence ; or however, so little moved, that the keenest 
arrow in the quiver of Fortune is but as the prick of a needle to 
him rather than a wound; and all her other weapons fall upon him 
only as a hail upon the roof of a house, that crackles and skips off 
again, without any damage to the inhabitant. 

A generous and clear-sighted young man will take it a happiness 
to encounter ill fortune. It is nothing for a 
man to hold up his head in a calm ; but to main- ^e greatest evil in 
tain his post when all others have quitted their mitting to it. 
ground, and there to stand upright where other 
men are beaten down, this is divine and praiseworthy. What ill is 
14 
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there in torments, or in those things which we commonly account 
grievous crosses ? The great evil is the want of courage, the bow- 
ing and submitting to them, which can never happen to a wise man j 
for he stands upright under any weight ; nothing that is to be borne 
displeases him ;' he knows his strength, and whatsoever may be any 
man's lot, he never complains of, if it be his own. Nature, he says, 
deceives nobody; she does not tell us whether our children shall be 
fair or ibul, wise or foolish, good subjects or traitors, nor whether 
our fortune shall be good or bad. We must not judge of a man by 
his ornaments, but strip him of all the advantages and the impos- 
tures of Fortune, nay, of his very body too, and look into his mind. 
If he can see a naked sword at his eyes without so much as winking; 
if he makes a thing indifferent to him whether his life goes out at 
his throat or at his mouth ; if he can hear himself sentenced to tor^ 
ments or exiles, and under the very hand of the executioner, says 
thus to himself, <' All this am I provided for, and it is no more than 
a man that is to suffer the fate of humanity/' This is the temper 
of mind that speaks a man happy ; and without this all the conflu* 
ences of external comfort signify no more than the personating of a 
king upo the stage } when the curtain is drawn, we. are players 
again. Not that I pretend to exempt a wise man out of a number 
of men, as if he had no sense of pain; but I reckon him as com- 
pounded of body and soul : the body is irrational, and may be galled, 
burnt, tortured ; but the rational part is fearless, invincible, and not 
to be shaken. This is it that I reckon upon as the supreme good of 
man ; which, until it be perfected, is but an unsteady agitation of 
thought, and in the perfection an immovable stability. It is not in 
our contentions with Fortune as in those of the theater, where wc 
may throw down our arms, and pray for quarter; but here we must 
die firm and resolute. There needs no encouragement to those things 
which we are inclined to by a natural instinct, as the preservation of 
ourselves with ease and pleasure ; but if it comes to the trial of our 
faith by torments, or of our courage by wounds, these are difficulties 
that we must be armed against by philosophy and precept : and yet 
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all thb 18 no more thaD what we were bom to^ and no matter of 
wonder at all ; so that a wise man prepares himself for it, as expect- 
ing whatsoever may he will he. My body is frail, and liable not only 
to the impressions of violence, but to afflictions also, that naturally 
succeed our pleasures. Fulkneans bring crudities ; dissipation make 
the hands to shake and the knees to tremble. It is only the surprise 
and newness of the thing which makes that misfortune terrible, 
irhich, by premeditation, might be made easy to us : for that which 
some people make light by sufiFerance, others do by foresight. What 
soever is necessary, we must bear patiently. It is no new thing to 
die, no new thing to mourn, and no new thing to be merry again. 
Must I be poor? I shall have company: in hanishmentf I will 
think myself born there. If I die^ I shall be no more sick ; and it 
is a thing I cannot do but once. 

Let us never wonder at any thing we are born to ) for no man 
has reason to complain, where we are all in 

the same condition. He that escapes might have ^* "*? ™*" \® ff- 
. 1 , . 1 pnsed with what he 

suffered ; and it is but equal to submit to the is bom to. 

law of morality. We must undergo the colds of 

winter, the heats of summer; the distempers of the air, and the 

diseases of the body. A wild beast meets us in one place, and a 

man that is more brutal in another ; we are here assaulted by fire, 

there by water. Demetrius was prepared by Providence for the age 

he lived in, to show that neither the times could corrupt him, nor he 

reform the people. He was a man of exact judgment, steady to his 

purpose, and of a strong eloquence; not finical in his words, but his 

sense was masculine and vehement He was so qualified in his life 

and discourse, that he served both for an example and a reproach. 

If Fortune should have offered that man the government and the 

possession of the whole world, upon condition not to lay it down again, 

I dare say he would have refused it : and thus have expostulated the 

matter with you ; " Why should you tempt a freeman to put his 

shoulder under a burden ; or an honest man to pollute himself with 

the dregs of mankind ? Why do you offer me the spoils of princes 
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and of nations, and the price not only of your blood, but of yotsr 
souls ? It is the part of a great mind to be temperate in prosperity, 
resolute in adversity; to despise what the vulgar admire, and to pre- 
fer a mediocrity to an excess. Was not Socrates oppressed with pov- 
erty, labor, nay, the worst of wars in kis own family, a fierce and 
turbulent woman for his wife ? were not his children indocile, and like 
their mother? After seven-and-twenty years spent in arms, be fell 
under a slavery to the thh^ty tyrants, and most of them his bitter 
. enemies : he came at last to be sentenced as '^ a violator of religion, 
a corrupter of youth, and a common enemy to God and man." After 
this he was imprisoned, and put to death by poison, which was ail so 
far from working upon his mind, that it never so much as altered his 
countenance. We are to bear ill accidents as unkind seasons, dis- 
tempers, or diseases ; and why may we not reckon the actions of 
bad men even among those accidents; their deliberations are not 
counsels, but frauds, snares, and inordinate motions of the mind; 
and they are never without a thousand pretences and occasi(»s of 
doing a man mischief. They have their informers, their knights of 
the post ; they can make an interest with powerful men, and one 
may be robbed as well upon the bench as upon the highway. They 
lie in wait for advantages, and live in perpetual agitation between 
hope and fear; whereas he that is truly composed will stand all 
shocks, either of violence, flatteries, or menaces, without perturba- 
tion. It is an inward fear that makes us curious after what we hear 
abroad. 

It is an error to attribute either good or ill to Fortune; but the 
matter of it we may ; and we ourselves are the 

The works of For- occasion of it, beinej in effect the artificers of our 
tune are neither good . . . - , . , . , 

nor eviL Own happiness or misery; for the mmd is above 

fortune ; if that be evil, it makes everything else 
so too ; but if it be right and sincere, it corrects what is wrong, and 
molifies what is hard, with modesty and courage. There is a great dif- 
ference among those that the world calls wise men. Some take up pri- 
vate resolutions (^opposing Fortune, but they cannot go through with 
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Ibem ] for ihey are either dassled with splendor on the one hand, or af- 
frighted with terrors on the other : hut there are others that will cloae 
and grapple with Fortune, and still eome off victorioas. Muoius over- 
oame the fire ; Regains, the gibbet; Socrates, poison ; Butilius, banish- 
ment ; Cato, death ; Fabricins, riches ; Tubero, poverty ; and Sextius, 
honors. Bat there are some again so delicate, that they cannot so much 
as bear a scandaloas report ; which is the same thing as if a man should 
qnarrel for being justled in a crowd, or dashed as he walks in the 
streets. He that has a great way to go most expect a sHp, to 
eUunble, and to be tired. To the luzurioas man frugality is a pun- 
ishment; labor and industry to the sluggard ; nay, study itself is a 
torment to him : not that these things are hard to us by nature, but . 
we ourselves are vain and irresolute : nay, we wonder many of us, 
how any man can live without wine, or endure to rise so early in the 
morning. 

A brave man must expect to be tossed; for he is to steer his 
eoorse in the teeth of Fortune, and to work virtue is glorions in 
against wind and weather. In the suffering of extremitieB. 

torments, though there appears but one virtue, a man exercises 
many. That which is most eminent is patience (which is but a 
branch of fortitude). But there is prudence also in the choice of 
the action, and in the bearing what we cannot avoid ; and there is 
the same concurrence also of several virtues in other generous under- 
takings. When Leonidas was to carry his 300 men into the Straits 
of Thermopylae, to put a stop to Xerxes's huge army: <<Ck)me, 
fellow-soldiers,'^ says he, '< eat your dinners here as if you were to 
sup in another world." And they answered his resolution. How 
plain and imperious was that short speech of Casditius to his men 
upon a desperate action I and how glorious a mixture was there in it 
both of bravery and prudence I "Soldiers," says he, "it is neces- 
sary for us to go, but it is not necessary for us to return." This 
brief and pertinent harangue was worth ten thousand of the frivolous 
cavils and distinctions oi the schools, which rather break the mind 
than fortify it; and when it is once perplexed and pricked with 
14* 
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difficulties and scruples, there they leave it. Our passions are no* 
Bierous and strong, and not to be mastered with quirks and tricks, 
as if a man should undertake to defend the cause of God and man 
with a bulrush. It was a remarkable piece of honor and policy to- 
gether, that action of Caesar's, upon the taking of Pompej's cabinet 
at the battle of Pharsalia : it is probable that the letters in it might 
have discovered who were his iHends, and who his enemies ; and yet 
he burnt it without so much as opening it : esteeming it the UQblest 
way of pardoning, to ke^p himself ignorant both of the offender and 
of the offence. It was a brave presence of mind also in Alexander, 
who, upon advice that his physician Philip intended to poison him, 
. took the letter of advice in one hand, and the cup in the other; 
delivering Philip the letter to read while he himself drank the 
portion. • 

Some are of opinion that death gives a man courage to support 

_ pain, and that pain fortifies a man agidnst death : 

Virtae IS invincible. , ' .1 ., . . , , 

but I say rather, that a wise man depends upon 

himself against both, and that he does not either suffer with patience, 

in hopes of death, or die willingly, because he is weary of life ; but 

he bears the one, and waits for the other, and carries a divine mind 

through all the accidents of human life. He looks upon faith and 

honesty as the most sacred good of mankind, and neither to be forced 

by necessity nor corrupted by reward ; kill, bum, tear bim to pieces, 

he will be true to his trust : and the more any man labors to make 

him discover a secret, the deeper will he hide it. Resolution is the 

inexpugnable defence of human weakness, and it is a wonderful 

power that attends it. Horatius Gocles opposed his single body of 

the whole army, until the bridge was cut down behind him, and then 

he leaped into the river with his sword in his hand, and came off safe 

to his party. There was a fellow questioned about a plot upon the 

life of a tyrant, and put to the torture to declare his confederates; 

he named, by one and one, all the tyrant's friends that were about 

him : and still as they were named, they were put to death : the 

tyrant asked him at last if there were any more. Yes, says he, 
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yimraeif were in the f^ot; and mw yoa haye never another fiiend 
left in the world : whereupon the tyrant cnt the throats of his own 
goazds. ^'He is the happy man that is the master Of himseify and 
trinmphs ov&t the fear of death, which has overcome the conqnetors 
of the world/' 



CHAP. XVII. 



Our happvneui depends m a great measure upon the choice of our 

company. 

The comfort of life dep^ds upon conversation. Good offices, 
and concord, and human society, is like the working of an arch of 
stcme I all would fall to the ground if one piece did not support 
another. Above all things let us have a tenderness for blood ; and 
it is yet too little not to hurt, unless we profit one another. We are 
to rdieve the distressed ; to put the wanderer into his way ; and to 
divide our bread with the hungry : which is but the doing of good 
to ourselves } for we are only several members of one great body. 
Nay, we are all of a consanguinity ; formed of the same materials, 
and designed to the same end ; this obliges us to a mutual tender^ 
ness and converse; and the other, to live with a regard to equity 
and justice. The love of society is natural^ but the choice of our 
company is matter of virtue and prudence. Noble examples stir us 
up to noble actions ; and the very history of large and public souls, 
inspires a man with generous thoughts. It makes a man long to be 
in action, and doing something that the world may be the better for ; 
as protecting the weak, delivering the oppressed, punishing the inso- 
lent It is a great blessing, the very conscience of giving a good- 
example ; beside, that is the greatest obligation any man can lay 
upon the age he lives in. He that converses with the proud shall 
be pnfied up ; a lustfal acquaintance makes a man lascivious ) and 
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the way to secnre a man from unrighteousness is to withdraw from 
the examples of it. It is too mueh to have them near ns, hut more 
to have them within ns : ill examples^ pleasure, and ease, are, no 
douht of it, great oorrapters of manners. A rocky ground hardens 
the horse's hoof; the mountaineer makes the best soldier, the miner 
makes the best pioneer, and severity of discipline fortifies the mind. 
In all excesses and extremities of good and of ill fortune, let us 
have recourse to great examples that have contemned both. '^ Those 
are the best instructors that teach in their lives, and prove their 
words by their actions." 

As an ill air may endanger a good constitution, so may a place 
Avoid even dissolute of ill example endanger a good man. Nay, there 
places as well as are some places that have a kind of privilege to 
loose companions. ^^^ lioentious, and where luxury and dissolution 
of manners seem to be lawful ; for great examples give both authority 
and excuse to unrighteousness. Those places are to be avoided as dan- 
gerous to our manners. Hannibal himself was unmanned by the 
looseness of Campania ] and though a conqueror by his arms, he 
was overcome by his pleasures. I would as soon live among butehers 
as among cooks ] not but a man may be temperate in any place, but 
to see drunken men staggering up and down everywhere, and only 
the spectacles of lust, luxury, and excess, before our eyes, it is not 
safe to expose ourselves to the temptation. If the victorious Han- 
nibal himself could not resist it, what shall become of us then that 
are subdued, and give ground to our lusts already? He that has to 
do with an enemy in his breast, has a harder task upon him than he 
that is to encounter one in the field : his hazard is greater if he 
loses ground, and his duty is perpetual ; for he has no place or time 
for rest. If I give way to pleasure, I must also yield to grief, to 
poverty, to labor, ambition, anger, until I am torn to pieces by my 
misfortunes and lusts. But against all this, philosophy propounds a 
liberty, that is to say, a liberty from the service of accidents and 
fortune. There is not any thing that does more mischief to man- 
kind than mercenary masters and philosophy, that do not live as they 
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(eieb ; Ihey give a soand&l to virtue. How can any mm expect 
tbat a fibip Bbould steer a fortuBate course when the pilot lies wallow- 
iog in his own vomit ? It is a usual thing, first to learn to do ill 
oorselvesi and then to instruct others to do so : but that man must 
meds be very bad that has gathered into himself the evil doings of 
other people. 

The best conversatibn is with the philosophers^ that is to say, 
with such of them as teach us matter, not words : pj^^tical phUoso- 
that preach to us things necessary, and constrain phers are the best 
US to the practice of them. There can be no company. 

peace in human life without the contempt of all events. There is 
nothing that either puts better thoughts into a man, or sooner sets 
him right that is out of the way than a good companion : for the 
examine has the force of a precept, and touches the heart with an 
a£fecti<m to goodness. And not only the frequent hearing and seeing 
of 41 wise man delights us, but the very encounter of him suggests 
profitable contemplation; such as a man finds himself moved with 
when he goes into a holy place. I will take more care with wham I 
eat and drink than what ; for without a friend, the table is a manger. 
Writing does well, but personal itiscourse and conversation does 
better : for men give great credit to their ears, and take s&onger 
impressions from example than precept Cleanthes had never hit 
Zeno so to the life, if he had not been in with him at all his priva* 
cies : if he had not watched and observed him whether or not he 
practised as be taught. — Plato got more from Socrates' manners 
than from his words; and it was not the school^ but the ecmipcmy 
B.nd /amilioMTity of Epicurus, that made Metrodorus, Hermachus, 
and Polysenus so famotis. 

Now, though it be by instinct that we covet society, and avoid 
solitude, we should yet take this along with us, ^he more company 
that the more acquaintance the more danger. ^^ ™<>?e danger. 
Nay, there is not one man of a hundred that is to be trusted with 
himself. If company cannot alter us, it may interrupt us ; and he 
that so much as stops upon the way loses a great deal of a short life, 
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vhioli we yet make shorter by our inconstancy. If an enemy were 
at our heeb, what haste should we make I but death is so, and yet 
we never mind it. There is no venturing tender and easy natures 
among the people^ for it is odds that they will go over to the major 
party. It would, perhaps, shake the constancy of Socrates, Gato, 
LsBlius, or any of us all, even when our resolutions are at the height, 
to stand the shock of vice that presses upon us with a kind of public 
authority. It is a world of mischief that may be done by one single 
example of avarice or luxury. One voluptuous palate makes a great 
many. A wealthy neighbor stirs up envy, and a morose companion 
moves ill-nature wherever he comes. What will become of those 
people then that expose themselves to a popular violence ? which is 
ill both ways: either if they comply with the bad, because they are 
many, or quarrel with the multitude because they are not principled . 
alike. The best way is to retire, and associate only with those that . 
may be the better for us, and we for them. These respects are mu- 
tual ; for while we teach, we learn. To deal freely, I dare not trust 
myself in the hands of much company : I never go abroad and 
come home again the same man I went out. Something or other 
that I had put in order is disqomposed ; some passion that I had 
subdu^ gets head again ; and it is just with our minds as it is after 
a long indisposition with our bodies; we are grown so tender, that 
the least breath of air exposes us to a relapse. And it is no wonder 
if a nuinerous conversation be dangerous, where there is scarce any 
single man but by his discourse, exan^ple, or behavior, does either 
recommend to us, or imprint in us, or, by a kind of contagion, in- 
sensibly infect us with one vice or other ; and the more people the 
greater is the peril. Especially let us have a care of public specta- 
cles where unrighteousness insinuates itself with pleasure; and, 
above all others, let us avoid spectacles of cruelty and blood ; and 
have nothing to do with those that are perpetually whining and com- 
plaining; there may be faith and kindness there, but no peace. 
People that are either sad or fearful, we do commonly, for their own 
sakes; set a guard upon them, for fear they should make an ill use 
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of being alone ; especially tbe imprudent, who are still contriving 
mischief, either for others or for themselves, in cherishing their lusts, 
or forming their designs. So much for the choice of a companion; 
we shall now proceed to that. of a. friend. 



^ CHAP. XVIII. 

The blessings of friendship. 

Of all felicities, the most charming is that of Vkfrm and gentle 
friendship. It sweetens all our cares, dispels our sorrows, and coun- 
sels us in all extremities. Nay, if there were no other comfort in it 
than the bare exercise of so generous a virtue, even for that single 
reason, a man would not be without it. Beside, that it is a sovereign 
antidote against all calamities, even against the fear of death itself. 

But we are not yet to number our friends by the visits that are 

made us ; and to confound the decencies of cere- 

monv and commerce with the offices of united Every man is not a 

A.. -r,.^ , iA.t.T.. friend that makes 

affections. (Jaius (xraccbus, and after nim Livius us a Yisit. 

Drunus, were the men that introduced among the 
Romans the fashion of separating their visitants; some were taken 
into their closety others were only admitted into the antechamber : 
and some, again, were fain to wait in the hall perhaps, or in the 
court: So that they had their Jlrst, their second ^ and their third 
rate friends ; but none of them true : only they are called so in course, 
as we salute strangers with some title or other of respect at a venture. 
There is no depending upon those men that only fake their compli- 
ment in their turn, and rather slip through the door than enter at it. 
He will find himself in a great mistake, that either seeks for a friend 
in a palace, or tries him at a feast. 

The great difficulty rests in the choiee of him } that is to say, in 
the first place, let him be virtuous, for vice is 
contagious, and there is no trusting of the sound ^^® ^^^® ^^ * 
and the sick together; and he ought to be a wise 
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man too, if a body knew where to find him : but in this case^ he that 
is least ill is best, and the highest degree of human prudence is onlj 
the most venial folly. That friendship where men's affections are 
cemented by an equal and by a common love of goodness, it is not 
either hope or fear, or any private interest^ that can ever dissolve it : 
but we carry it with us to our graves, and lay down our lives for it 
with satisfaction. Paulina's good and mine (says our author) were 
so wrapped up together, that in consulting her comfort I provided 
for my own ; and when I could not prevail upon her to take less care 
for me, she prevailed upon me to take more care for myself. Some 
people make it a question, whether is the greatest delight, the enjoy- 
ing of an old friendship, or the acquiring a new one ? but it is in 
the preparing a friendship, and in the possession of it, as it is with 
a husbandman in sowing and reaping; his delight is the hope of his 
labor in the one case, and the fruit of it in the other. My conversa- 
tion lies among my books, but yet in the letters of a friend, methinks 
I have his company ; and when I answer them, I do not only write, 
but speak : and, in eflfect, a friend is an eye, a heart, a tongue^ a 
hand, at all distances. When friends see one another personally, 
they do not see one another as they do when they are divided, where 
the meditation dignifies the prospect; but they are effectually in a great 
measure absent even when they are present. Consider their nights 
apart, their private studies, their separate employments, and necessary 
visits ; and they are almost as much together divided as present. True 
friends are the whole world to one another ; and he that is a friend 
to himself is also a friend to mankind. Even in my very studies, 
the greatest delight I take in what I learn is the teaching it to 
others; for there is no relish^ methinks, in the possession of any 
thing without a partner ; nay, if wisdom itself were offered me upon 
condition only of keeping it to myself, I should undoubtedly re- 
fuse it 

Lncilius tells me^ that he was written to by a friend, but cautious 
There must be no re- ^^ withal not to say any thing to him of the af- 
serves in friendship, foir in question ; for he himself stands upon thp 
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guard. What is this but to affirm and to deny the same thing in 
the same breath, in calling a man a friend, whom we dare not trust 
as our own soul f For there must be no reserves in friendship : as 
much deliberation as you please before the league is struck, but no 
doubtings or jealousies after. ~ It is a preposterous weakness to love 
a man before we know him, and not care for him after. It re- 
quires time to consider of a friendship, but the resolution once taken 
entitles him to my very heart. I look upon my thoughts to be as 
safe in his breast as in my own : I shall, without any scruple, make 
him the confident of my most secret cares and counsels. It goes a 
great way toward the making of a man faithful, to let him under- 
stand that you think him so ; and he that does but so much as sus- 
pect that I will deceive him gives me a right to cozen him. When 
I am with my friend, methinks I am alone, and as much at liberty 
to speak any thing as to think it, and as our hearts are one, so must 
be our interests and convenience ; for friendship lays all things in 
common, and nothing can be good to the one that is ill to the other. 
I do not speak of such a community as to destroy one another's pro- 
priety; but as the fathei^and the mother have two children, not one 
apiece, but each of them two. 

But let us have a care, above all things, that our kindness be 
rightfully founded"; for where there is any other 
motive to friendship than the friendship itself, ^ ^""^^p. ^"^'*" 
that friendship will be bought and sold. He de- 
rogates from the majesty of it that makes it only dependent upon 
good fortune. It is a narrow consideration for a man to please him- 
self in the thought of a friend, '^ because," says he, '' I shall have 
one to help when I am sick, in prison, or in want." A brave man 
should rather take delight in the contemplation of doing the same 
offices for another. He that loves a man for his own sake is in an 
error. A friendship of interest cannot last any longer than the in- 
terest itself; and this is the reason that men in prosperity are so 
much followed, and when a man goes down the wind, nobody comes 
near him. Temporary friends will never stand the test. One man 
16 
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10 forsaken for fear or profit, another is betrayed; It is a negotia- 
tion, not a friendship, that has an eye to advantages ; only, through 
the corruption of times, that which was formerly a friendship is now 
become a design upon a booty : alter your testament, and yon lose 
your friend.^ But my end of friendship is to have one dearer to me 
than myself, and for the saying of whose life I would cheerfully lay 
down my own ; taking this along with me, that only wise men can 
be friends, others are but companions ; and that there is a great dif- 
ference also between love and friendship ; the one may sometimes do 
us hurt, th« otiier always does us good, for one friend is helpful 
to another in all cases, as well in prosperity as in affliction. We re- 
ceive comfort, even at a distance, from those we love, but then it is 
light and faint; whereas, presence and conversation touch us to the 
quick, especially if we find the man we love to be such a person as 
we wish. 

It is usual with princes to reproach the living by commending 

the dead, and to praise those people for speaking 

The loss of a friend truth from whom there is no longer any danger 

paLed. ^^ hearing it. This is Augustus' case : he was 

forced to banish his daughter Julia for her com- 
mon and prostituted impudence; and still upon fresh informations, 
he was often heard to say, << If Agrippa or Mecenas had been now 
alive, this would never have been.'' But yet where the &ult lay 
may be a question ; for perchance it was his own, that had rather 
complain for the want of them than seek for others as good. The 
Boman losses by war and by fire, Augustus could quickly supply and 
repair; but for the loss oi two friends he lamented his whole life 
after. Xerxes (a vain and foolish prince), when he made war upon 
Greece, one told him, <<It would never come to a battle;" another, 
<^ That he would find only empty eides and countries, for they would 
not so much as stand the very fame of his coming;" others soothed 
him in the opinion of his prodigious numbers; and they all con- 
curred to puff him up to his destruction ; only Demaratus advised 
hiBi not to depend too mudi upon his numbers, for he would rather 
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find them a burden to him than an advantage : and that three hun- 
dred men in the straits of the mountains would be sufficient to giye 
a check to his whole army; and that such an accident would un- 
doubtedlj turn his vast numbers to his confusion. It fell out after- 
ward as he foretold, and he had thanks for his fidelity. A miserable 
prince, that among so many thousand subjects, had but one servant 
in tell him truth ! 



CHAP. XIX. 

He thai would he happy must take an account of his time. 

In the distribution of human life, we find that a great part ai it 
passes away in evU doing; a greater yet in doing just nothi/ng ataU: 
and effectually the whole in doing things beside our business. Some 
hours we bestow upon ceremony and servile attendances ; some upon 
our pleasures, and the remainder runs at waste. What a deal of 
time is it that we spend in hopes and fears, love and revenge, in 
balls, treats, making of interests, suing for offices,.soli<nting of oausesy 
and slavish flatteries I The^ shortness of life, I know, is the common 
complaint both of fools and philosophers; as if the time we have were 
not sufficient for our duties. But it is with our lives as with our estates^ 
a good husband makes a little go a great way ; whereas, let the rev- 
enue of a prince fall into the hands of a prodigal, it is gone in a mo- 
ment. So that the time allotted us, if it Were well employed, were 
abundantly enough to answer all the ends and purposes of mankind. 
But we squander it away in avarice, drink, sleep, luxury, ambition, 
fowning addressee, envy, rambling, voyages, impertinent studies, 
change of counsels, and the like ; and when our portion is spent, we 
find the want of it, though we gave no heed to it in ihe passage : in- 
somuoh, that we have rather made our lifo short than found it so. 
Ton shall have some people perpetually playing with iheir fi^gefs. 
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whistling, humming, and talking to themselves ; and others consnme 
their days in the composing, hearing, or reciting of songs and lam- 
poons. How many precious mornings do we spend in consultation 
with barbers, tailors, and tire-women, patching and painting, between 
the comb and the glass ! A council must be called upon eyeryhair 
we cut; and one curl amiss is as much as a body's life is worth. 
The truth is, we are more solicitous about our dress than our man- 
ners, and about the order of our periwigs than that of the govern- 
ment. At this rate, let us but discount, out of a life of a hundred 
years, that time which has been spent upon popular negotiations, 
frivolous amours, domestic brawls, sauntering up and down to no 
purpose, diseases that we have brought upon ourselves, and this large 
extent of life will not amount perhaps to the minority of another 
man. It is a long being, but perchance a sTiort life. And what is 
the reason of all this ? We live as if we should never die, and without 
any thought of human frailty, when yet the very moment we bestow 
upon this man or thing, may, peradventure, be our last. But the 
greatest loss of time is delay and expectation, which depends upon 
the future. We let go the present, which we have in our power; 
we look forward to that which depends upon Fortune ; and so quit 
a certainty for an uncertainty. We should do by time as we do by 
a torrent, make use of it while we have it, for it will not last always. 
The calamities of human nature may be divided into'they^ar of 
deaJ^j and the miseries and errors of life. And 
^py"to wh^^lifeT i<i w ^e great work of mankind to master the 
irksome or death one, and to rectify the other; and so live,- as 
^' neither to make life irksome to us, nor death ter- 

rible. It should be our care, before we are old, to live well, and 
when we are so, to die well; that we may expect our end without 
sadness : for it is the duty of life to prepare ourselves for death ; 
and there is not an hour we live that does not mind us of our mor- 
tality. Time runs on, and all things have their fate, though it lies 
in the dark. The perbd is certain to nature,- but what am I the 
better for it if it be not so to me ? We propound travels, annsi 
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adventurers, without even coDsidering tbat death lies in the way. 
Our term is set^ and none of us know bow near it is ; but we are all 
of us agreed, that the decree is unchangeable. Why should we 
wonder to have that befall us to-day which might have happened to 
us any minute since we were born ? Let us therefore live as if every 
moment were to be our last; and set our aecounts right every day 
that passes over our heads. We are not ready for death, and there* 
fore we fear it, because we do not know what will become of us whea 
we are gone; and that consideration strikes us with an inexplieable 
terror. The way to avoid this distraction is to contract our business 
and our thoughts : when the mind is once settled, a day or an age is 
all one to us; and the series of time, which is now our trouble, will 
be then our delight : for he that is steadily resolved against all un« 
certainties, shall never be disturbed with the variety of them. lict 
.us make haste, therefore, to live, since every day to a wise man is a 
new life : for he has done his business the day before, and so pre- 
pared himself for the next, that if it be his last, he knows yet that 
it might have been so. No man enjoys the true taste oi life^ but he 
that is willing and ready to quit it. 

The wit of man is not able to express the blindness oi human 
folly in taking so much more care of our for- 
tunes, our houses, and our money, than we do of ^® **^® ™°'® *?"^ 
; ' : ' of our fortunes than 

our lives : every body breaks m upon the one of our lives. 

gratis, bat we betake ourselves to fire and sword if 
any man invades the other. There is no dividing in the case of patri- • 
mony, but the people share our time with us at pleasure : so profuse 
are we of that only thing whereof we may be honestly covetous. It 
is a common practice to ask an hour or two of a friend for such or 
auch a business, and it is aa easily granted ; both parties only con- 
sidering the occasion, and not the thing itself. They never put time 
to account, which is the most valuable of all precious things: but 
because they do not see it, they reckon upon it as nothing ; and yet 
these easy men, when they come to die, would give the whole 
world for those hours again which they so inoonsideiately cast avay 
15* 
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Before; but there is no recovering of them. If they could number 
their days that are yet to come as they can those that are already 
past, how would those very people tremble at the apprehension of 
death, though a hundred years hence, that never so much as think 
of it at present, though they know not but it may take them away 
the next immediate minute 1 It is an usual saying, ^< I would give 
my life for such or such a friend/' when, at the same time, we do 
give it without so much as thinking of it ; nay, when that friend is 
never the better for it, and we ourselves the worse. Our time is set, 
and day and night we travel on : there is no baiting by the way, and 
it is not in the power either of prince or people to prolong it. Such 
is the love of life, that even those decrepit dotards, that have lost 
the use of it will yet beg the continuance of it, and make themselves 
younger than they are, as if they could cozen even Fate itself. 
When they fall sick, what promises of amendment if they escape 
that bout! what exclamations against the folly of their misspent 
time ! and yet if they recover, they relapse. No man takes care to 
live well, but long ; when yet it is in every body's power to do the 
former, and in no man's to do the latter. We consume our lives in 
providing the very instruments of life, and govern ourselves still 
with a regard to the future ; so that we do not properly live, but we 
are about to live. How great a shame is it to be laying new founda- 
tions of life at our last gasp, and for an old man (that can only prove 
his age by his beard) with one foot in the grave, to go to school 
again ! While we are young, we may lealm ; our minds are tracta- 
ble, and our bodies fit for labor and study ; but when age comes on, 
we are seized with languor and sloth, afflicted with diseases, and at 
last we leave the world as ignorant as we came into it : only we die 
worse than we were horn; which is none of Nature's fault, but 
ours ; for our fears, suspicions, perfidy, &c. -are from ourselves. I 
wish with all my soul that I had thought of my end sooner, but I 
must make the more haste now, and spur on, like those that set out late 
upon a journey; it will be better to learn late than not at all, though 
it be but only to instruct me bow I may leave the stage with honor. 
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In the diyidon of life, there is time present, past, and to afms. 
What we do is slwrt, what we shad do is doubtful, Time present, past, 
hut what we have done is certain, and out of the ^^^ to come, 
power of Fortune. The passage of time is wonderfully quick, and 
a man must look backward to see it : and, in that retrospect, he has 
all past ages at a view : but the present gives us the slip unperceived. 
It is but a moment tibat^we live, and jet we are dividing it into 
childhood, youth^ man's estate, and old age, all which degrees we 
bring into that narrow compass. If we do not watch, we lose our 
opportunities; if we do not make haste, we are left behind; our 
best hours escape us, the worst are come. The purest part of 
our life runs first, and leaves only the dregs at the bottom ; and 
" that time, which is good for nothing else, we dedicate to virtue ;" 
and only propose to begin to live at an age that very few 
people arrive at. What greater folly can there be in the world than 
this loss of time, the future being so uncertain, and the dangers so 
irreparable ? If death be necessary, why should any man fear it ? 
and if the time of it be uncertain, why should not we always expect 
it? We should therefore first prepare ourselves by a virtuous life 
against the dread of an inevitable death ; and it is not for us to put 
off being good until such or such a business is over, for one business 
draws on another, and we the same as sow it, one grain produces 
more. It is not enough to philosophize when we have nothing else 
to do, but we must attend wisdom even to the neglect of every thing 
else ; for we are so far from having time to spare, that the age of 
the world would be yet too narrow for our business ; nor is it suffi« 
cient not to omit it, but we must not so much as intermit it. 

There is nothing that we can properly call our own but our time, 
and yet every body fools us out of it that has a ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
mind to it. If a man borrows a paltry sum of our own but our 
money, there must be bonds and securities, and ^^' 

every common civility is presently charged upon account; but he 
that has my time, thinks he owes me nothing for it, though it be a 
debt that gratitude itself can ever repay. I cannot call any man 
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peor that has enough still left^ be it ever so little : it is good advice 
yet to those that have the world before them, to play the good hus* 
band betimes, for it is too late to spare at the bottom, when all is 
drawn out to the lees. He that takes away a day from me, takes 
away what he can never restore me. But our time is either forced 
away from ns, or stolen from us, or lost; of which the last is the 
foulest miscarriage. It is in life as in a journey; a book or a com- 
panion brings us to our lodging before we thought we were half-way. 
Upon the whole matter we consume ourselves one upon another, 
without any regard at all to our own particular. I do not speak of 
such as live in notorious scandal, but even those men themselves, 
whom the world pronounces happy, are smothered in their felicities, 
servants to their professions and clients, and drowned in their lusts. 
We are apt to complain of the haughtiness of ffreat men, when yet 
there is hardly any of them all so proud but that, at some time or 
other, a man may yet have access to him, and perhaps a good word 
or look into the bargain. Why do we not rather complain of our^ 
selves, for being of all others, even to ourselves, the most deaf and 
inaccessible ? 

Company and business are great devourers of time, and our vices 

Company and busi- ^^"^^^ |^«' ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ «^' fortunes. The 

ness are great present is but a moment, and perpetually in flux y 

devourers of time. ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ we caU to mind when we please, 

and it will Abide the examination and inspection. But the busy man 
has not leisure to look back, or if he has, it is an unpleasant thing to 
reflect upon a life to be repented of, whereas the conscience of a 
good life puts a man into a secure and perpetual possession of a 
felicity never to be disturbed or taken away : but he that has led a 
wicked life is afraid of his own memory; and, in the review of him- 
self, he finds only appetite, avarice, or ambition, instead of virtue. 
But still he that is not at leisure many times to live, must, when his 
fate comes, whether he will or not, be at leisure to die. Alas I what 
is time to eternity ? the age of a man to the age of the world ? And 
how much of this little do we spend in fears, anxieties, tears, child- 
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hood I nay, we sleep away the one half. How great a part of it 
runs away in luxury and excess : the ranging of our guests, our ser- 
vants, and our dishes ! As if we were to eat and drink not for sa- 
tiety, hut ambition. The nights may well seem short that are so 
dear bought, and bestowed upon wine and women ; the day is lost 
in expectation of the night, and the night in the apprehension of the 
morning. There is a terror in our very pleasures ; and this vexa- 
tious thought in the very height of them, that they will not last al- 
ways; which is a canker in the delights, even of the greatest and 
the most fortunate of men. 



CHAP. XX. 

JSiajppt/ is the man that may choose his own business. 

Oh ! the blessings of retirement and leisure ! The wish of the 
powerful and eminent, but the privilege only of inferiors ; who are 
the only people that live to themselves : nay, the very thought and 
hope of it is a consolation, even in the middle of all the tumults and 
hazards that attend greatness. It was Augustus's prayer, that he 
might live to retire and deliver himself from public business : his 
discourses were still pointing that way, and the highest felicity which 
this mighty prince had in prospect, was the divesting himself of that 
illustrious state, which, how glorious soever in show, had at the bot- 
tom of it only anxiety and care. But it is one thing to retire for 
pleasure, and another thing for virtue, which must be active even in 
that retreat, and give proof of what it has learned : for a good and a 
wise man does in private consult the well-being of posterity. Zeno 
and Crysippus did greater things in their studies than if they had 
led armies, borne offices, or given laws ; which in truth they did, not 
to one city alone, but to all mankind : their quiet contributed more 
to the common benefit than the sweat and labor of other people. 
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^That retreat is not worth the while which does not afford a man 
greater and nobler work than business. There is no slavlgh attend- 
ance upon great officera^ no canvassing for plaees, no marking of 
parties, no disappontments in my pretension to this charge, to that 
regiment, or to such or such a title, no envy of any man's favor or 
fortune ; but a calm enjoyment of the general bounties of Nature in 
company with a good conscience. A wise man is never so busy as 
in the solitary contemplation of his Ood and the works of Nature. 
He withdraws himself to attend the service of future ages: and those 
counsels which he finds salutary to himself, he commits to writing 
for the good of after times, as we do the receipts of sovereign anti- 
dotes or balsams. He that is well employed in his study, though he 
may seem to do nothing at all, does the greatest things yet of all 
others, in affairs both human and divine. To supply a friend with a 
sum of money, or give my voice for an office, these are only private 
and particular obligations : but he that lays down precepts for the 
governing of our lives and the moderating of our passions, obliges 
human nature not only in the present, but in all succeeding genera- 
tions. 

He that would be quiet, let him repair to his philosophy, a 

study that has credit with all sorts of men. The 
^q^t study. * eloquence of the bar, or whatsoever else ad- 

dresses to the people, is never without enemies ; 
but philosophy minds its own business, and even the worst have an 
esteem for it. There can never be such a conspiracy against virtue, 
the world can never be so bad, but the very name of a philosopher 
shall still continue venerable and sacred. And yet philosophy itself 
must be handled modestly and with caution. But what shall we say 
of Cato then, for his meddling in the broil of a civil war, and inter- 
posing himself in the quarrel between two enraged princes ? He that, 
when Rome was split into two factions between Pompey and Caesar, 
declared himself against hoth, I speak this of Cato's last part^ for 
in his former time the commonwealth was made unfit for a wise man's 
administration. All he could do then was but bawling and beating 
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the air : one while he was lugged out of the forum^ and then again 
harried out of the senate-house to prison. There are some things 
which we propound originallj, and others that fall in as accessary to 
another proposition. If a wise man retire, it is no matter whether he 
does it because the commonwealth was wanting to him, or because 
he was wanting to it_ But to what republic shall a man betake him- 
self? Not to Athens, where Socrates was condemned, and whence 
Aristotle fled, for fear he should have been condemned too, and where 
virtue was oppressed by envy \ not to Carthage, where there was 
nothing but tyranny, injustice, cruelty, and ingratitude: There is 
scarce any government to be found that will either endure a wise 
man, or which a wise man will endure; so that retirement is made 
necessary, because the only thing which is better is nowhere to be 
had. A man may commend navigation, and yet caution us against 
those seas that are trouhlesome and dangerous : so that he does as 
good as command me not to weigh anchor that commends sailing only 
upon these terms. He that is a slave to business is the most 
wretched of slaves. 

" But how shall I get myself at liberty ?" We can run any haz- 
ards for money : take any pains for honor ; and 
why do we not venture something also for leisure ^h^d^at wiy^rate' 
and freedom ? without which we must expect to 
live 2fnd die in a tumult : for so long as we live in public, business 
breaks in upon us, as one billow drives on another ; and there is no 
avoiding it with either modesty or quiet. It is a kind of whirlpool, 
that sucks a man in, and he can never disengage himself. A man 
of business cannot in truth be said to live, and not one of a thou- 
sand understand how to do it; for how to live, and how to die, is 
the lesson of every moment of our lives : all other arts have their 
masters. As a busy life is always a miserable life, so it is the great- 
est of all miseries to be perpetually employed upon other •people* % 
business; for to sleep, to eat, to drink, at their hours; to walk their 
pace, and to love and hate as they do, the vilest of servitudes. 
Now, though business must be quitted, let it not be done unseason- 
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ably : the longer we defer it, the more we endanger our liberty ; and 
yet we must no more fly before the time than linger when the time 
comes : or, however, we must not love business for business' sake, 
nor indeed do we, but for the profit that goes along with it : for we 
love the reward of misery, though- we hate the misery itself. Many 
people, I know, seek business without choosing it, and they are even 
weary of their lives without it for want of entertainment in their 
'own thoughts ; the hours are long and hateful to them when they 
are alone, and they seem as short on the other side in their debauches. 
When they are no longer candidates, they are suffragants ; when 
they give over other people's business, they do their own ; and pre- 
tend business, but they make it, and value themselves upon being 
thought men of employment. Liberty is the thing which they are per- 
petually wishing for, and never come to obtain : a thing never to be 
bought nor sold, but a man must ask it of himself, and give it to 
himself. He that has given proof of his virtue in public, should do 
well to make a trial of it in private also. It is not solitude, or a 
country life, that teaches innocence or frugality; but vice falls of 
itself, without witnesses and spectators, for the thing it designs is to 
be taken notice of. Did ever any man put on rich clothes not to be 
seen ? or spread the pomp of his luxury where nobody was to take 
notice of it? If it were not for admirers and spectators there would 
be no temptations to excess : the very keeping us from exposing 
them cures us of desiring them, for vanity and intemperance are fed 
with ostentation. 

He that has lived at sea in a storm, let him retire and die in the 
haven ; but let his retreat be without ostentation, 

Several people with- and wherein he may enjoy himself with a eood 
draw for several . .., . :, . .1 i. ., , , 

ends. conscience, without the want, the fear, the hatred, 

or the desire, of any thing ; not out of a malevo- 
lent detestation of mankind, but for satisfaction and repose. He that 
shuns both business and men, either out of envy, or any other dis- 
content, his retreat is but to the life of a mole : nor does he live to 
himself^ as a wise man does, but to his bed, his appetite, and his lusts. 
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Many people seem to retite out of a weariness of publio affairs, and 
the trouble of disappointments; and jet ambition finds them out 
even in that recess into which fear and weariness had oast them ; 
and so does luxury, pride, and most of the distempers of a public 
life. There are not many that live close, not that they may live se<- 
curely, but that they may transgress more privately : it is their con- 
science, not their states, that make them keep a porter; for they live 
at such a rate, that to be seen before they be aware is to be detected. 
Crates saw a young man walking by himself; '^ Have a care," says he, 
" of lewd company." Some men are busy in idleness, and make 
peace more laborious and troublesome than war ; nay, more unright- 
eous too, when they bestow it upon such'lusts, and other vices, which 
even the license of a military life would not endure. We cannot 
call these people men of leisure that are wholly .taken up with their 
pleasures. A troublesome life is much to be preferred before a sloth- 
ful one ; and it is a strange thing, methinks, that any man should 
fear death that has buried himself alive ; as privacy without letters 
is but the burying of a man quick. 

There are some that make a boast of their retreat, which is but a 
kind of lazy ambition : they retire to make 
people talk of them, whereaa I would rather ^''^Jfe ^ted^ off *'' 
withdraw to speak to myself. And what shall 
that be, but that which we are not apt to speak of one another ? I 
will speak ill of myself ; I will examine, accuse, and punish my in- 
firmities. I have no design to be cried up for a great man, that has 
renounced the world in a contempt of the vanity and madness of 
human life ; I blame nobody but myself, and I address only my- 
self. He that comes to me for help is mistaken, for I am not a phy- 
sician, but a patient ; and I shall be well enough content to have it 
said; when any man leaves me, '^ I took him for a happy and learned 
man, and truly I find no such matter." I had rather have my re- 
treat pardoned than envied. There are some creatures that confound 
their footing about their dens, that they may not be found out, and 
80 should a wise man in the case of his retirement. When the door 
16 
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is open, the thief passes it by, as not worth his while ; bat when it 
is bolted and sealed, it is a temptation for people to be prjiog. To 
have it said, '' that such a one is never ont of his study ; and sees 
nobody," &c. this furnishes matter for discourse. He tbat makes 
his retirement too strict and severe does as good as call company to 
take notice of it. 

Every man knows his own constitution. One eases his stomach 
Philosophy requires by vomit, another supports it with good nourish- 
privacy and freedom, ment: he that has the gout forbears wine and 
bathing, and every man applies to the part that is most infirm. He 
that shows a gouty foot, a lame hand, or contracted nerves, shall be 
permitted to lie still and attend his cure ; and why not so in the vices 
of his mind ? We must discharge all impediments, and make way 
for philosophy, as a study inconsistent with common business. To 
all other things we must deny ourselves openly and frankly : when 
we are sick refuse visits, keep ourselves close, and lay aside all public 
cares ] and shall we not do as much when we philosophize ? Business 
is the drudgery of the world, and only fit for slaves, but contempla- 
tion is the work of wise men. Not but that solitude and company 
may be allowed to take their turns ; the one creates in use the love 
of mankind, the other that of ourselves ; solitude relieves us when 
we are sick of company, and conversation when we are weary of 
being alone ; so that the one cures the other. '' There is no man,'^ 
in fine, '^ so miserable as he that is at a loss how to spend his time.'^ 
He is restless in his thoughts, unsteady in his counsels, dissatisfied 
with the present, solicitous for the future ; whereas he that prudently 
computes his hours and his business, does not only fortify himself 
against the common accidents of life, but improves 1by the most rig- 
orous laws ''of" Nature to his comfort, and stands firm under all 
the trials of human weakness. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

The contempt of death mahes all the miseries of life easy to us. 

It is a hard task to master the natural desire of life by a philo- 
sophical contempt of death, and to convince the world that there is 
no hurt in it, and crash an opinion that was brought ap with us 
from our cradles. What help ? what encouragement ? what shall 
we say to human frailty, to carry it fearless through the fury of the 
flames, and upon the points of swords ? what rhetoric shall we use 
to bear down the universal consent of people to so dangerous an 
error ? The captious and superfine subtleties of the schools will 
never do the work : these speak many things sharp, but utterly un* 
necessary, and void of effect. The truth of it is, there is but one 
chain that holds all the world in bondage, and that is the love of 
life. It is not that I propound the making of death so indifferent 
to us, as it is, whether a man's hairs be even or odd ; for what with 
self-love, and an implanted desire in every thing of preserving itself, 
and a long acquaintance between the soul and body, friends may be 
loth to part, and death may carry an appearance of evil, though in 
truth it is itself no evil at all. Beside, that we are to go to a strange 
place in the dark, and under great uncertainties of our future state; 
80 that people die in terror, because they do not know whither they 
are to go, and they are apt to fancy the worst of what they do not 
understand : these thoughts are indeed sufficient to startle a man of 
great resolution without a wonderful support from above. And, 
moreover, our natural scruples and infirmities are assisted by the wits 
and fancies of all ages, in their infamous and horrid description of 
another world : nay, taking it for granted that there will be no re- 
ward and punishment, they are yet more afraid of an annihilation 
than of hell itself. 

But what is it we fear ?_ " Oh I it is a terrible thing to die." 
Well i and is it not better once to suffer it, than xt is a folly to fear 
always to fear it ? The earth itself suffers both death. 
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lozlh me, and br/ore me: How many islands are swallowed up in 
the sea ! how many towns do we sail over I nay, how many nations 
are wholly lost, either by inundations or earthquakes ! and shall I be 
afraid of my little body ? Why should I, that am ture to die, and 
that all other things are mortal, be fearful of coming to my last gasp 
myself? It is the fear of death that makes us base, and troubles 
and destroys the life that we would preserve; that agrgravates all 
circumstances, and* makes them formidable. We depend but upon 
a flying moment. Die we must; but when? what is that to us? 
It is the law of Nature, the tribute of mortals, and the remedy of all 
evils. It is only the disguise that affrights us ; as children that are 
terrified with a vizor. Take away the instruments of death, the fire, 
the ax, the guards, the executioners, the whips, and the racks; take 
away the pomp, I say, and the circumstances that accompany it, and 
death is no more than what my slave yesterday contemned; the pain 
is nothing to a fit of the stoqe ; if it be tolerable, it is not great ; and 
if intolerable, it cannot last long. There is nothing that Nature has 
made necessary which is more easy than death : we are longer com- 
ing into the world than going out of it ; and there is not any minute 
of our liv6s wherein we may not reasonably expect it. Nay, it is but 
a moment's work, the parting of the soul and body. What a shame 
is it then to stand in fear of any thing so long that is over so soon I 
Nor is it any great matter to overcome this fear ; for we have 

examples as well of .the meanest of men as of the 
^^^eurovei^ome." S^^^^^st that have done it. There was a fellow 

to be exposed upon the theater, who in disdain 
thrust a stick down his own throat, and choked himself; and another, 
on the same occasion, pretended to nod upon the chariot, as if he 
were asleep, cast his head between the spokes of the wheel, and kept 
his seat till his neck was broken. Caligula, upon a dispute with 
Canius Julius; " Do not flatter yourself," says he, "for I have given 
orders to put you to death." " I thank your most gracious Majesty 
for it,'' says Canius, giving him to understand, perhaps, that under his 
government death was a mercy*: for he knew that Caligula seldom 
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failed of being as good as his word in that oase. He was at plaj when 
the officers carried him away to his execution , and beckoning to the 
centurion, " Pray/' says he, " will you bear me witness, when I am 
dead and gone, that I had the better of the game." He was a man 
exceedingly beloved and lamented, and, for a farewell, after he had 
preached moderation to his friends ; " You," says ^e, "are here dis- 
puting about the immortality of the soul, and I am going to learn 
the truth of it. If I discover any thing upon that point, you shall 
hear of it." Nay, the most timorous of creatures, when they see 
there is no escaping, they oppose themselves to all dangers ; the de- 
spair gives them courage, and the necessity overcomes the fear. 
Socrates was thirty days in prison after his sentence, and had time 
enough to have starved himself, and so have prevented the poison : 
but he gave the world the blessing of his life as long as he could, and 
took that fatal draught in the meditation and contempt of death. 
Marcellinus, in a deliberation upon death, called several of his friends 
about him : one was fearful, and advised what he himself would have 
done in the case ; another gave the counsel which he thought Mar- 
cellinus would like best; but a friend of his, that was a Stoio, and a 
stout man, reasoned the matter to him after this manner : Marcellinus, 
do not trouble yourself, as if it were such a mighty business that you 
have now in hand; it is nothing to live; all your servants do it, 
nay, your very best too ; but to die honestly and resolutely, that is 
a great point. Consider with yourself there is nothing pleasant in 
life but what you have tasted already, and that which is to come is 
but the same over again ; and how many men are there in the world 
that rather choose to die than to suffer the nauseous tediousness of 
the repetition ? Upon which discourse he fasted 'himself to death. 
It was the custom of Pacuvius to solemnize, in a kind of pageantry, 
every day his own funeral. When he had swilled and gormandized 
to a luxurious and beastly excess, he was carried away from supper 
to bed with this song and acclamation, '^ He has lived, he has lived " 
That which he did in sport, will become us to do in sobriety and 
pradence. If another day be added to our lives^ let us thankfully 
16* 
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receive it; but, however, it is our happiest and securest course so to 
oompose ourselves to-night, that we may have no anxious dependence 
on to-morrow. " He that can say, I have lived this day, makes the 
next clear again." 

Death is the worst that either the severity of laws, or the cruelty 

of tyrants, can impose upon us; and it is the 
de^^^L^notiLg. «tmo«t extent of the dominion of Fortune. He 

that is fortified against that, must, consequently, 
be superior to all other difficulties that are but in the way to it. Nay, 
and on some occasions, it requires more courage to live than to die. 
He that is not prepared for death shall be perpetually troubled, as 
well with vain apprehensions, as with real dangers. It is not death 
itself that is dreadful, but the fear of it that goes before it. When 
the mind is under a consternation, there is no state of life that can 
please us ; for we do not so endeavor to avoid mischiefs as to ran 
away from them, and the greatest slaughter is upon a flying enemy. 
Had not a man better breathe out his last once for all, than lie ago- 
nizing in pains, consuming by inches, losing his blood by drops? 
and yet how many are there that are ready to betray their country, 
and their friends, and to prostitute their very wives and daughters, 
to preserve a miserable carcase ! Madmen and children have no ap- 
prehension of death ; and it were a shame that our reason should not 
do as much toward our security as their folly. But the great mat- 
ter is to die considerately and cheerfully upon the foundation of 
virtue ; for life in itself ijs irksome, and only eating and drinking in 
a circle. 

How many are there that, between the apprehensions of death 

and the miseries ^f life, are at their wits' end 

All men must die. 
what to do with themselves I Wherefore let us 

fortify ourselves againt those calamities from which the prince is no 

more exempt than the beggar. Pompey the Great had his head 

taken oiT by a boy and a eunuch (young Ptolemy and Photidus). 

Caligula commanded the tribune Dsecimus to kill Lepidus; and 

another tribune (Chsereus) did as much for Caligula. Never was 
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any man so great but he was aa liable to suffer mischief as he iras 
able to do it Has not a thief, ^r an enemy, your throjit at his 
mercy ? nay, and the meanest of servants has the power of life and 
death over his master; for whosoever contemns his own life may be 
master of another body's. You wiU find in history, that the displeas- 
ure of servants has been as fatal as that of tyrants: and what 
matters it the power of him we fear, when the thing we fear is in 
every body's power ? Suppose I fall into the hands of an enemy, 
and the conqueror condemns me to be led in triumph ; it is but car- 
rying me thither whither I should have gone without him, that is to 
say, toward death, whither I had been marching ever since I was 
bom. It is the fear of our last hour that disquiets all the rest. By 
the justice of all constitutions, mankind is condemned to a capital 
punishment; now, how despicable would that man appear, who, 
being sentenced to death in common with the whole world, should 
only petition that he might be the last man brought to the block ? 
Some men are particularly afraid of thunder, and yet extremely care- 
less of other and of greater dangers : as if that were all they have 
to fear. Will not a sword, a stone, a fever, do the work as well f 
Suppose the bolt should hit us, it were yet braver to die with a 
stroke than the mere apprehension of it ; besides the vanity of im- 
agining that heaven and earth should be put into such a disorder only 
for the death of one man. A good and a brave man is not moved 
with lightning, tempest, or earthquakes ; but perhaps he would vol- 
untarily plunge himself into that gulf, where otherwise he should 
only fall. The cutting of a com, or the swallowing of a fly, is 
enongh to dispatch a man ; and it is no matter how great that is 
that brings me to my death, so long as death itself is but so little. 
Life is a small matter; but it is a matter of importance to contemn 
it. Nature that begat us, expels us, and a better and a safer place 
is provided for us. And what is death but a ceasing to be what we 
were before ? We are kindled and put out : to cease to be, and not 
to begin to be, is the same thing. We die daily, and while we are 
growing our life decreases; every moment that passes takes away 
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part of it ; all that is past is lost; nay, we divide with death the very 
instant that we live. As the last sand in the glass does not measure 
the hour, but finishes it; so the last moment that we live docs not 
make up death, but concludes. There are some that pray more ear- 
nestly for death than we do for life ; but it is better to receive it 
cheerfully when it comes than to hasten it before the time. 

"But what is it that we would live any longer for?" Not for 
our pleasures : for those we have tasted over and 

of luxury that is new to us. "But a man 
would be loth to leave his country and his friends behind him ; " that 
is to say, he would have them go first ; for that is the least part of 
his care. " Well ; but I would fain live to do more good, and dis- 
charge myself in the offices of life : " as if to die were not the duty 
of every man that lives. We are loth to leave our possessions ; and 
no man swims well with his luggage. We are all of us equally fear- 
ful of death, and ignorant of life ; but what can be more shameful 
than to be solicitous upon the brink of security ? If death be at 
any time to be feared, it is always to be feared ; but the way never 
to fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To what end is it to put off 
for a little while that which we capnot avoid ? He that dies does 
but follow him that is dead. " Why are we then bo long afraid of 
that which is so short a time in doing ? " How miserable are those 
people that spend their lives in the dismal apprehension of death I 
for they are beset on all hands, and every minute in dread of a sur- 
prise. We must therefore look about us, as if we were in an enemy's 
country ; and consider our last hour, not as a punishment, but as the 
law of Nature ; the fear of continual palpitation of the heart, and 
he that overcomes that terror shall never be troubled with any other. 
Life is a navigation ; we are perpetually wallowing and dashing one 
against another : sometimes we suffer shipwreck, but we are always in 
danger and in expectation of it And what is it when it comes, but 
either th^ end of a journey, or a passage ? It is as great a folly to fear 
death as to fear old age; nay, as to fear life itself; for he that 
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would not die ought not to live, since death is the condition of life. 
Beside, that it is a madness to fear a thing that is certain ; for where 
there is no doubt, there is no place for fear. 

We are still chiding of Fate, and even those that exact the most 
rigorous justice between man* and man are yet 
themselves unjust to their God. « Why was ^° Nltot.""^^^ 
such a one taken away in the prime of his 
years ? *' As if it were the number of years that makes death easy 
to us, and not the temper of the mind. He that would live a little 
longer to-day, would be as loth to die a hundred years hence. But 
which is most reasonable, for us to obey Nature, or for Nature 
to obey us ? Go we must at last, and no matter how soon. It is 
the work of Fate to make us live long, but it is the business of 
virtue to make a short life sufficient. Life is to be measured by ac- 
tion, not by time ; a man may die old at thirty, and young at four- 
score : nay, the one lives after death, and the other perished before 
he died. I look upon age among the effects of chance. How long 
I shall live is in the power of others, but it is in my own how well. 
The largest space of time is to live till a man is wise. He that dies 
of old age does no more than go. to bed when he is weary. Death is 
the test of life, and it is that only which discovers what we are, and 
distinguishes between ostentation and virtue. A man may dispute, 
cite great authorities, talk learnedly, huff it out, and yet be rotten 
at heart. Bat let us soberly attend our business ; and since it is 
uncertain when, or where, we shall die, let us look for death in all 
places, and at all times ) we can never study that point too much, 
which we can never come to experiment whether we know it or not. 
It is a blessed thing to dispatch the business of life before we die, 
and then to expect death in the possession of a happy life. He is 
the great man that is willing to die when his life is pleasant to him. 
An honest life is not a greater good than an honest death. How 
many brave young men, by an instinct of Nature, are carried on to 
great actions, and even to the contempt of all hazards. 

It is childish to go out of the world groaning and wailing as we 
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came into it. Our bodies must be thrown away, 

being only the covering of the soul ; we shall 
then discover the secrets of Nature j the darkness shall be discussed 
and our souls irradiated with light and glory : a glory without a 
shadow ; a glory that shall surround us, and from whence we shall 
look down and see day and night beneath us. If we cannot lift up 
our eyes toward the lamp of heaven without dazzling, what shall we 
do when we come to behold the light divine in its illustrious original ? 
That death which we go much dread and decline, is not the deter*- 
mination, but the intermission of a life, which will return again. 
All those things, that are the very cause of life, are the way to death ; 
w:e fear it as we do fame ; but it is a great folly to fear words. Some 
people are so impatient of life, that they are still wishing for death ; 
but he that wishes to die does not desire it: let us rather wait, and 
pray for health and life. If we have a mind to live, why do we wish 
to die ? If we have a mind to die, we may do it without talking of 
it. Men are a great deal more resolute in the article of death itself 
than they are about the circumstances of it : for it gives a man 
courage to consider that his fate is inevitable : the slow approaches 
of death are the most troublesome to us ; as we see many a gladiator, 
who upon his wounds, will direct his adversary's weapon to his very 
heart, though but timorous perhaps in the combat. There are some 
that have not the heart either to live .or die ; that is a sad case. But 
this we are sure of, " the fear of death is a oontinual slavery, as the 
contempt of it is certain liberty.'' 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Consolations against death, from the cause and the necessity of it. 

This life is only a prelude to eternity, where we are to expect 
another original, and another state of things ^ we have no prospect 
of heaven here but at a distance ; let us therefore expect our last 
and decretory hour with courage. The last (I say) to our bodies, but 
not to our minds : our luggage we must leave behind us, and return 
as naked out of the world as we came into it. The day which we 
fear as our last is but the birth-day of our eternity ; and it is the 
only way to it. So that what we fear as a rock, proves to be but a 
port, in many cases to be desired, never to be refused ; and he that 
dies young has only made a quick voyage of it. Some are becalmed, 
others cut it away before the wind ; and we live just as we sail : first, 
we rub our childhood out of sight ; our youth next ; and then our 
middle age ; after that follows old age, and brings us to the coinmon 
end of mankind. It is a great blessing that we have more ways out 
of the world than we have into it. Our security stands upon a point, 
the very article of death. It draws a great many blessings into a 
very narrow compass : and although the fruit of it does not seem to 
extend to the defunct, yet the difficulty of it is more than balanced 
by the contemplation of the future. Nay, suppose that all the 
business of this world should be forgotten, or my memory traduced, 
what is all this to me ? "I have done my duty." Undoubtedly 
that which puts an end to all other evils, cannot be a very great evil 
itself, and yet it is no easy thing for flesh and blood to despise life. 
What if death comes ? If it does not stay with us, why should we 
fear it ? One hangs himself for a mistress ; another leaps the gar- 
ret-window to avoid a choleric master ; a third runs away and stabs 
himself, rather than he will be brought back again. We see the 
force even of our infirmities, and shall we not then do greater things 
for the love of virtue? To suffer death is bat the law of Nature; 
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and it is a great comfort that it oan be done but once ; in the very 
convulsions of it we have this consolation^ that our pain is near an 
end^ and that it frees us from all the miseries of life. What it is 
we know not, and it were rash to condemn what we do not under- 
^ stand ; but this we presume^ either that we shall pass out of this 
into a better life, where we shall live with tranquillity and splendor, 
in diviner mansions, or else return to our first principles, free from 
the sense of any inconvenience. There is nothing immortal, nor 
many things^lasting ; by the divers ways every thing comes to an 
end. What an arrogance is it then, when the world itself stands 
condemned to a dissolution, that man alone should expect to live 
for ever I It is unjust not to allow unto the Giver the power of dis- 
posing of his own bounty and a folly only to value the present. 
Death is as much a debt, as money, and life is but a journey towards 
it : some despatch it sooner, others later, but wc must all have ^he 
same period. The thunderbolt is undoubtedly just, that draws even 
from those that are struck with it, a veneration. A great soul takes 
no delight in staying with the body : it considers whence it came, 
and knows whither it is to go. The day will come that shall sepa- 
rate this mixture of soul and body, of divine and human ; my body 
I will leave where I found it, my soul I will restore to heaven, which 
would have been there already, but for the clog that keeps it down : 
and beside, how many men have been the worse for longer living, 
that might have died with reputation if they had been sooner taken 
away ! How many disappointments of hopeful youths, that have 
proved dissolute men ! Over and above the ruins, shipwrecks, tor- 
ments, prisons, that attend long life ; a blessing so deceitj^l, that if 
a.child were in condition to judge of it, and at liberty to refuse it^ 
he would not take it. 

What Nature has made necessary, human prudence should com- 

What Nature has P^^ ^^^^ cheerfully : as there is a necessity of 

made necessary, man death, so that necessity is equal and invincible. 

«^°^^^3}y ^^ No man has cause of complaint for that which 

every man must suffer as well as himself. When 
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we should die, we toiU not, and when we would not, we must : hni 
our fate is fixed, and nnayoidable is the decree. Why do we thea 
stand trembling when the time comes f Why do we not as well la- 
ment that we did not liye a thousand years ago, as that we shall not 
be alive a thousand years hence ? It is but traveling the great road, 
and to the place whither we must all go at last. It is but submitting 
to the law of Nature, and to that lot which the whole world has suf- 
fered that is gone before us ; and so must they too that are to come 
afler us. Nay, how many thousands, when our time come, will ex- 
pire in the same moment with us ! He that will not follow shall be 
drawn by force : and is it not much better now to da that willingly 
which we shall otherwise be made to do in spite of our hearts ? The 
sons of mortal parents must expect a mortal posterity; death is the 
end of great and small. We are bom helpless, and exposed to the 
injuries of all creatures, and of all weathers. The very necessaries 
of life are deadly to us. We meet with our fate in our dishes, in 
our cups, and in the very air we breathe; nay, our very birth is in- 
auspicious, for we come into the world weeping; and in the middle 
of our designs, while we are meditating great matters, and stretching 
our thoughts to after-ages, death cuts us off: and our longest date 
' is only the revolution of a few years. One man dies at the table, 
another goes away in his sleep, a third in his mistress's arms, a 
fourth is stabbed, another is stung with an adder, or crushed with the 
fall of a house. We have several ways to our end, but the end 
itself, which is death, is still the same. Whether we die by a 
sword, by a halter, by a portion, or by a disease, it is all but d^ath, A 
child dies in the cradle, and an old man at a hundred ; they are both 
though mortal alike, the one goes sooner than the other. All that 
lies between the cradle and the grave is uncertain. If we compute 
the troubles, the life even of a child is long ; if the sweetness of the 
passage, that of an old man is short ; the whole is slippery and de- 
ceitful, and only death certain; and yet all people complain of that 
which never deceived any man. Sencoio raised himself from a smaU 
beginning to a vast fortune, being very well skilled in the faculties 
17 
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both of getting and of keeping, and either of them yias safficient for 
the doing of his businegs. He ivas a man infinitely careful both of 
his patrimony and of his body. He gave me a morning's visit (says 
one author), and after that visit he went away, and spent the rest of 
the day with a friend of his that was desperately sick. At night he 
was merry at supper, and seized immediately vStar with a quinzy, 
which dispatched him in a few hours. This man that had money at 
use in all pkoes, and in the very course and height of prosperity, was 
thus cut off. How foolish a thing is it then for a man to flatter 
himself with long hopes, and to 'pretend to dispose of the future I 
Nay, the very present slips through our fingers, and there is not that 
moment which we can call our own. How vain a thing is it for us 
to enter upon projects, and to say to ourselves, '^ Well, I will go 
build, purchase, discharge such offices^ settle my afiairs, and then re- 
tire T^ We are all of us bom to the same casualties j all equally 
frail and uncertain of to-morrow* At the very altar, where we {Mray 
for life, we learn to die by seeing the sacrifices killed before us. But 
there is no need of a wound, or searching the heart for it, when the 
noose of a cord, or the smothering of a pillow, will do the work. All 
things have their seasons ; they begin, they increase, and they die. 
The heavens and earth grow dd, and are appointed their periods. 
That which we call death is but a pause or suspension, and in truth 
a progress to life ; only our thoughts look downward upon the body, 
and not forward upon things to come. All things under the sun are 
mortal; cities, empires: and the time will come when it shall be a 
question where they were, and perchance whether ever they had a 
being or not. Some will be destroyed by war, others by luxury, fire, 
inundations, earthquakes : why should it trouUe me then to die, as 
a forerunner of an univ^^al dissolution ? A great mind submits 
itself to NatttrCi and suffers willingly what the law of the universe 
will Itting to pass upon necessity, l^at good old man Bassus (though 
with one foot in the grave), how cheerful a mind does he bear I He 
lives in the view of death, and contemplates his own end with less 
ooncem of thought or countenance tlum he would do another man's. 
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It is a hard lesson, tmd we are a long time learning it, to receive 
oar death without trouble, especially in the case of Bassus. In other 
deaths there is a mixture of hope; a disease may be cored, a fire 
quenched, a Ming house either propped or avoided ; the sea may 
swallow a man and throw him up again ; a pardon may interpose be- 
tween the ax atd the body; bat in the case of old age there is no 
place for either hope or intercession. Let ns live in our bodiesi 
therefore, as if we were only to lodge in them this night, and to 
leave them to-morrow. It is the freqnent thought of death that 
must fortify us against the necessity of it. He that has armed 
himself against poverty, may, perhaps, come to live in plenty. A 
man may strengthen himself against pain, and yet me in a state of 
health ; against the loss of friends, and never lose any : but he that 
fortifies himself against the fear of death shall most certainly have 
occaaon to employ that virtue. It is the care of a wise and a good 
man to look to his manners and actions; and rather how well he 
lives than how long : for to die sooner or later is not the business ; 
but to die well or ill : for ^' death brings ns to immortality." 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Against immoderate sorrow for the death of friends. 

Next to the encounter of death in our own bodies, the most 
sensible calamity to an honest man is the death of a friend ; and we 
are not in truth without some generous instances of those that have 
preferred a friend's life before their own ; and yet this affiictioUi 
which by nature is so grievous to us, is by virtue and Providence 
made &miliar and easy. 

To lament the death of a friend is both natural and just; a sigh 
or a tear I would allow to his memory : but no Sorrow within 
profuse or obstinate sorrow. Clamorous and boonds is allowable, 
public lamentations are not so much the effects of grief as of vain- - 
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glory. He that is sadder in company than alone, shows rather the 
ambition of his sorrow than the goodness of it Nay, and in the 
violence of his passion there fall out twenty things that set him 
a-iaughing. At the long-run, time cures all, but it were better done 
by moderation and wisdom. Some people do as good as set a watch 
upon themselves, as if they were afraid that their grief would mako 
an escape. The ostentation of grief is many times more than the 
grief itself. When any body is within hearing, what groans and 
ofitcries I when they are alone and private, all is hush and quiet : so 
soon as any body comes in, they are at it again ; and down they 
throw themselves upon the bed; fall to wringing of their hands, 
and wishing of themselves dead ; which they might have executed 
by themselves ; but their sorrow goes off with the company. We 
forsake nature, and run over to the practices of the people, that never 
were the authors of any thing that is good- If destiny were to be 
wrought upon by tears, I would allow you tq spend your days and 
nights in sadness and mourning, tearing of your hair, and beating of 
your breast ; but if Fate be inexorable, and death will keep what it 
has taken, grief is to no purpose. And yet I would not advise in- 
sensibility and hardness ; it were inhumanity, and not virtue, not to 
be moved at the separation of £uniliar friends and relations: now, 
in such cases, we cannot command ourselves, we cannot forbear 
weeping, and we ought not to forbear : but let us not pass the bounds 
of affection, and run into imitation ; within these limits it is some 
ease to the mind. 

A wise man gives way to tears in some cases, and cannot avoid 

a^«.^«. «- :« «^«^ them in others. When one is struck with the 
oorrow is m some 

cases allowable, and surprise of ill news, as the death of a friend, or 
inevitable in others, ^j^^ Hke;.or upon the last embrace of an ac- 
quaintance under the hand of an executioner, he lies under a natural 
necessity of weeping and trembling. In another case we may 
indulge our sorrow, as upon the memory of a dead friend's conver- 
sation or kindness, one may let fall tears of generosity and joy. We 
favor the one, and we are overcome by the other ; and this is well : 
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biit we ar6 not upon any terms to force them : they may flow of their 
own accord; without derogating from the dignity of a wise man; whd 
at the same time both preserves his gravity, and obeys nature. Nay, ' 
^ere is a certain decorum even in weeping; &r excess of sorrow id 
as foolish as profose laughter. Why do we not as wdl oiy, when 
our trees that we took pleaEsore in, shed their leaves^ as at the loss 
of other satisikctions; when the next season repairs them, either 
with the same agun, or others in their places. We may accuse Fate, 
but we cannot alter it; for it is hard and inexorable, and not to be 
removed either with reproaches or tears. They may carry us to the 
dead, but never bring tkem back agdn to us. If reason does not 
put an end to our sorrows, fortune never will : one is pinched with 
poverty ; another solicited with ambition, and fears the very wealth 
that he coveted. One is troubled for &e loss of children ; another 
for the want of them : so that we shall sooner want tears than mat- ^ 
ter fDr them ; let ns l&erefore spare that for which we have so much 
occasion. I do confess, that in the very parting of friends there is 
{Something of uneasiness and trouble ; but it is rather voluntary than 
natural ; and it is custom more than sense tiiat afl^ts us : we do 
rather impose a sorrow upon ourselves than submit to it; as people 
cry when they have ooidpany, and when nobody looks on, all is well 
again. To mourn* without measure Is folly, and not to mourn at all 
is insensibility. The best temper is between goodness and reason ; 
to be senable, but neither trani^rted nor cast down. He that can 
put a stop to his tears and pleasure when he will is safe. It is an 
equal infelicity to be either too soft or too hard : we are overcome 
by the one, and we are put to struggle with the other. There is a 
certain intemperance in that sorrow that passes the rules of modesty ; 
and yet great goodness is, in many cases, a dispensation to good man- 
ners. The loss of a son or of a friend cuts a man to the heart, and 
there is no opposing the first violence of his pasaion ; but when a 
man comes once to deliver himself whoUy up to lamentations, he is 
to understand, that though some tears deserve compassion, others are 
yet ridiculous. A grief that is fresh finds pity and comfort, but 
17* 
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when it is inveterate it is laughed at, for it is either counterfeit or 
foolish. Beside that, to weep excessively for the dead is an affront 
•to the living. The most justifiable cause of mourning is to see good 
men come to ill ends, and virtue oppressed by the iniquity of Fortune. 
But in this ease, too, they either- suffer resolutely, and yield us de- 
light in their courage and example, or meanly, and so give us the 
less trouble for the less. He that dies cheerfully, dries up my tears; 
and he that dies whiningly, does not deserve them. I would bear 
the death of friends and children with the same constancy that I 
would expect my own, and no more lament the one than fear the 
other. He that bethinks himself, how often friends have been parted, 
will find more time lost among the living than upon the dead ; and 
the most desperate mourners are they that cared least for their friends 
when they were living; for they think to redeem their credits, for 
want of kindness to the living, by extravagant ravings after the dead. 
Some (I know) will have grief to be only the perverse delight of a 
restless mind, and sorrow and pleasures to be near akin; and there 
are, I am confident, that find joy even in their tears. But which is 
more barbarous, to be insensible of grief for the death of a friend, or 
to fish for pleasure in grief, when a son perhaps is burning, or a friend 
expiring ? To forget one's friend, to bury the memory with the 
body, to lament out of measure, is all inhuman. He that is gone 
either would not have his firiend tormented, or does not know that 
he is so : if he does not feel it, it is superfluous; if he doeSj^ it is un- 
acceptable to him. If reason cannot prevail, reputation may ; for 
immoderate mourning lessens a man's character : it is a shamefiil thing 
for a wise man to make the weariness of grieving the remedy of it. 
In time, the most stubborn grief will leave us, if in prudence we do 
not leave that first. 

But do I grieve for my friend's sake or for my own? Why 
should I afflict myself for the loss of him that is 

We grieve more for ^i^ieT happy or not at all in being ? In the one 
our own sakes than '^^^ ° 

for our friends. case it is envy, and in the other it is madness. 

We are apt to say, " What would I give to see 
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ham aguDi and to enjoy his conversation I I was never sad m Us 
eompany : my heart leaped whenever I met him ; I want him wher- 
ever I go." All that is to be said is, " The greater the loss, the 
greater is the virtue to overcome it." If grieving will tlo no good, 
it is an idle thing to grieve ; and if that which has befidlen one man 
remains to all, it is as unjust to complain. The whole world is upon 
' tibe maroh towards Uie same point ; why do we not cry for ourselves 
that are to follow, as well as for him that has gone first f Why do 
we not as well lament beforehand for that which we know will be, 
and cannot possibly but be ? He is not ganCf but seat he/ore. As 
there are many things that he has lost, so there are many things that 
he does not fear; as anger, jealousy, envy, &c. Is he not more 
happy in desiring nothing than miserable in what he has lost ? We 
do not mourn for the absent, why then for the dead, who are efieotu- 
ally no other F We have lost one blessing, but we have many left; 
and shall not all these satisfactions support us against one sorrow i ^ 
The comfort of having a friend may be taken away, but not that 
of having had one. As there is a sharpness in 
some fruits, and a bitterness in some wines that ^^^^^^ awa^but not 
please us, so there is a mixture in the remem« ^^ comfort of the 
branoe of friends, where the loss of their company ^^ ^' 

is sweetened agun by the contemplation of their virtues. In some 
respects I have lost what I had, and in others I retain still what I 
have lost. It is an ill construction of Nature to reflect only upon my 
friend's being taken away, without any regard to the benefit of his 
being once given me. Let us therefore make the best of our friends 
while wc have them ; for how long we shall keep them is uncertain. 
I have lost a hopeful son, but how many fathers have been deceived 
in their expectations I and how many noble families have been de- 
stroyed by luxury and riot ! He that grieves for the loss of a son, 
what if he had lost a friend ? and yet he that has lost a friend has 
more cause of joy that he once had him, than of grief that he is 
taken away. Shall a man bury his friendship with his friend ? We 
are ungrateful for that which is past, in hope of what is to come ; as 
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if that which k to come would not quickly l>e past too. That which 

is past we are sure of. We may receiye satis&ction, it is true, both 

from the future and what is already past ; the one by expectation, 

and the other by memory; only tlie one may posnbly not oome 

to pass, and it is impossible to make the other not to have been. 

But there is no applying of consolation to fresh and bleeding 

sorrow; the very discourse irritates the grief 

Theee is no dealing i^^ iaflames it. It is like an unseasonaWe med- 
with the first trans- , . . .. i. x*. i5__x • i 

ports of sorrow. ^^^^^ ^^ ^ disease ; when the first violence is over, 

it will be more tractable, and endure the hand- 
ling. Those people whose minds are weakened by long felicity may be 
allowed to groan and complain, but it is otherwise with those that have 
led their days in misfortunes. A long course of adversity has this good 
in it, though it vexes a body a ^reat while, it comes to harden us at 
kst; as a raw soldiei* shrinks at every wound, and dreads the sur- 
geon more than an enemy ; whereas a veteran sees his own body eat 
and lamed with as little concern as if it were another's. With the 
same resolution should we stand the shock and cuve of all misfoF* 
tunes ; we are never the bettor for our experience, if we have not 
yet learned to be miserable. And there is no Uiought of curing us 
by the diversion of sports and entertainments ; we are apt to fifdl 
into relapses; wherefore we had better overcome our sorrow than 
4elude it. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Consolation against banishment and bodily pain. 

It is a masterpiece to draw good out of evil ; and, by the help of 
virtue, to improve misfortunes into blessings. ^^ It is a sad condi>- 
tion," you will say, "for a man to be debarred the freedom of his 
own country." And is not this the case of thousands that we meet 
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evcay ^J in the streets ? Some for ambition; others, to negotiate, 
or for curiositji delight, friendship, study, experience, loxory, yanity, 
discontent ; some to exercise their virtues, others their vices, and 
not a few to prostitute either their bodies or their eloquence ? To 
pass now from pleasant countries into the worst of islands; let them 
be ever so barren or rocky, the people ever so barbarous, or the cUme 
ever so intemperate, he that is banished thither shall find many 
strangers to live there for their pleasure. The mind of man is nat- 
urally curious and restless; which is no^ wonder, considering its 
divine original ; for heavenly things are always in motion : witness 
the stars, and the orbs, which are perpetually moving, rolling, and 
changing of place, and according to the law and appointment of 
Nature. But here are no woods, you will say, no rivers, no gold nor 
pearl, no commodity for traffic or commerce ; nay, hardly provision 
enough to keep the inhabitants from starving. It is very right; 
here are no palaces, no artificial grottoes, or materials fi)r luxury and 
exoess ; but we lie under the protection of Heaven ; and a poor 
cottage for a retreat is more worth than the most magnificent temple, 
when that cottage is consecrated by an honest man under the guard 
of his virtue. Shall any man think banishment grievous, when he 
may take such company along with him ? Nor is there any banishment 
but yields enough for our necessities, and no kingdom is sufficient 
for superfluities. It is the mind that makes us rich in a desert; and 
if the body be but kept alive, jbhe soul enjoys all spiritual felicities 
in abundance. What signifies the being banished from one spot of 
ground to another, to a man that has his thoughts above, and can 
look forward and backward, and wherever he pleases ; and that 
wherever he is, has tbe same matter to work upon? TJbe body is 
but the prison or the clog of the mind, subjected to punishments, 
robberies, diseases; but the mind is sacred and spiritual, and liable 
to no violence. Is it that a man shall want garments -or covering 
in banishment ? The body is as easily clothed as fed ; and Nature 
has made nothing hard that is necessary. But if nothing will serve 
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118 but rich embroideries and scarlet, it is none of Fortnne's ^nli tbat 
we are poor, but oar own. Nay, suppose a man shoald have all re- 
stored him baok again that he had lost, it will come to nothing, for 
he will want more after that to satisfy his desires than he did before 
to supply his necessities. Insatiable appetites are not so much tL 
thirst as a disease. 

To come lower now ; where is that people or nation that have not 
changed their j^ace of abode? Some by the 

flSS^o?*iilct fa ^»te of ^ ' «>*•'«"' '^'^ t««» ^"^ castby tem- 
which sense, all peo- pests, shipwrecks, or want of provisions, upon 
^^beenTa^rhed*""^ unknown coaats. Some have been forced abroad 
by pestilence, sedition, earthquakes, surcharge 
of people at home. Some travel to see the world, others for com- 
merce ; but, in fine, it is clear, that, upon some reason or other, the 
whole race of mankind have shifted their quarters ; changed their 
very names as well as their habitations ; insomuch that we have lost 
the very memorials of what they were. All these transportations 
of people, what are they but public banishments ? The very founder 
of the Roman empire was an eooih: briefly, the whole world has 
been transplanted^ and one mutation treads upon the heel of another. 
That which one man desires, turns another man's stomach ; and he 
that proscribes me to-day, shall himself be east out to-morrow. 
We have, however, this comfort in our misfortune ; we have the 
same nature, the same Providence, and we carry our virtues along 
with us. And this blessing we owe to the Almighty Power, call it 
what you will : either a God, or an Incorporeal Reason, a Divine 
Spirit, or Fate, and the unchangeable course of causes and effects : 
it is, however, so ordered, that nothing can be taken from us but 
what we can well spare : and that which is most magnificent and val- 
uable continues with us. Wherever we go, we have the heavens 
over our heads, and no farther from us than they were before ; and 
BO long as we can entertain our eyes and thoughts with those glories, 
what matter is it what ground we tread upon ? 
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Ib the case of pain or sickness, it is only the body that b affect- 
ed; it may take off the speed x)f a footman, or pain only affects the 
bind the hands of a cobbler, but the mind isstiU hody, not the mind, 
at liberty to hear, learn, teach, advise, and to do other good offices. 
It is an example of pnbHc benefit, a man that is in pain and patient 
Yirtae may show itself as well in the bed as in the field; and he 
that cheerfully encounters the terrors of death and oorp(»al anguish, 
is as great a man as he that most generously haiards himself in a 
battle. A disease, it is true, bars us of some pleasures, but procures 
us others. Drink is never so greatful to us as in a burning fever; 
nor meat, as when we have fiisted ourselves sharp and hungry. The 
patient may be forbidden some sensual satisfaction, but no physician 
wOl forbid us the delight of the fnind. Shall we call any sick man 
miserable, because he must give over his intemperance of wine and 
gluttony, and confine himself to a diet of more sobriety^ and less 
expense; and abandon his luxury, which is the distemper of the 
mind as well as of the body 7 It is troublesome, I know, at first, to 
abstain from the pleasures we have been used^l^ and td^endure 
hunger and thirst ; but in a litUe time we lose the very appetite, and 
it is no trouble then to be without that which we do not desire. In 
diseases there are great pains ; but if they go long they remit, and 
give us some intervals of ease; if short and violent, either they dis- 
patch tis, or consume themselves; so that either their respites make 
them tolerable, or the extremity makes them short. So merciful is 
Nature to us, that our torments cannot be very sharp and lasting. 
The acutest pains are those that affect the nerves, but there is this 
oomfort in them too, that they will quickly make u& stupid and in- 
sensible. In cases of extremity, let us call to mind the most eminent 
instances of patience and coun^, and turn our thoughts from our 
afflictions to the contemplation oi virtue. Suppose it.be the stone, 
the gout, nay, the rack itself; how many have endured it without 
BO much as a groan or word speaking; without so much as asking 
for relief, or giving an answer to a question I Nay, they have 
; laughed at the tormentors upon the very torture, and provoked them 
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to new ezperimeats of their cnidtj, which they have had still in 
derision. The asthma I look upon as of all diseases the most im- 
portanate ; the phj»cians call it the meditation of death, as being 
lather an agony than a sickness ; the fit holds not above an hour, 
as nobody is long in expiring. Are there not three things grievous 
in sickness, the fear of death, bodily pain and the intermission of 
pur pleasures ? the first is to be imputed to nature, not to the disease; 
for we do not die because we are sick, but because we live. Nay, 
sickness itself has preserved many a man from dying. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Poverty to a wise man is rather a blessing than a misfortune. 

No man shall ever be poor, that goes to himself for what he 
wants; and that is the readiest way to riches. Nature, indeed, will 
have her due; hikt yet whatsoever is beyond necessity is precarious, 
and not necessary. It is not her business to gratify the palate, but 
to satisfy a craving stomach. Bread, when a man is hungry, will 
answer, let it be ever so coarse; and water when he is dry; let 
his thirst be quenched, and Nature is satisfied, no matter whence it 
comes, or whetlier he drinks in gold, silver, or in the hollow of his 
hand. To promise a man riches, and to teach him poverty, is to 
deceive him. : but shall I call him poor that wants nothing ; though 
he may be beholden for it to his patience, rather than to his fortune ? 
Or shall any man deny him to be rich, whose riches can never be 
taken away. Whether is it better to have much or enough ? He 
that bas much desires more, and shows that he has not yet enough ; 
but he that has enough is at rest. Shall a man be reputed the less 
rich for not having that for which he shall be banished ; for which 
his very wife, or son, shall poison him : that which gives him se- 
curity in war, and quiet in peace ; which he possesses without 
danger, and disposes of without trouble ? No man can be poor that 
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has enough ; nor rich^ that covets more than he has. Alexander, 
after all his conquests, complained that he wanted more worlds; -he 
desired something more, even when he had gotten all: and that 
which was sufficient for human nature was not enough for one man. 
Money never made any man rich ; for the more he had, the more he 
still coveted. The richest man that ever lived is poor in my opin- 
ion, and in any man's may be so : but he that keeps himself to the 
stint of Nature, does neither feel poverty nor fear it; nay even in 
poverty itself there are some things superfluous. Those which the 
world calls happy, their felicity is a £ilse splendor, that dazzles the 
eyes of the vulgar; but our rich man is glorious and happy within. 
There is no ambition in hunger or thirst : let there be food, and no 
matter for the table, the dish, and the servants, nor with what meats 
nature is satisfied. Those are the torments of luxury, that rather 
stuff the stomach than fill it: it studies rather to cause an appetite 
than to allay it. It is not for us to say, ''This is not handsome; 
that is common ; the other offends n^y eye.*' Nature provides for 
health, not delicacy. When the trumpet sounds a charge, the poor 
man knows that he is not aimed at; when they cry out j^re, his body 
is all he has to look after : if he be to take a journey, there is no 
blocking up of streets, and thronging of passages, for a parting 
compliment : a small matter fills his stomach, and contents his mind : 
he lives from hand to mouth, without caring or fearing for to-mor- 
row. The temperate rich man is but his counterfeit; his wit is 
quicker and his appetite calmer. 

No man finds poverty a trouble to him, but he that thinks it so; 
and he that thinks it so, makes it so. Does not povertv is onlv 
a rich man travel more at ease with less luggage, troublesome in 
and fewer servants? Does he not eat many opinion, 

times as little and as coarse in the field as a poor man ? Does he 
not for his own pleasure, sometimes, and for variety,^ feed upon the 
ground, and use only earthen vessels ? Is he not a madman then, 
that always fears what he often desires, and dreads the thing that 
he takes delight to imitate : he that would know the worst of poverty, 
18 
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let him bat compare the looks of the rich and of the poor, and he 
shall find the poor man to have a smoother brow, and to be more 
merry at heart ; or if any trouble befalls him, it passes over like a 
cloud : whereas the other, either his good humor is counterfeit, or 
his melancholy deep and ulcerated, and the worse, because he dares 
not publicly own his misfortune ; but he is forced to play the part 
of a happy man even with a cancer in his heart. His felicity is but 
personated ; and if he were but stripped of his ornaments, he would 
be contemptible. In buying a horse, we take off his clothes and 
his trainings, and examine his shape and body for fear of being 
cheated ; and shall we put an estimate upon a man for being set off 
by his fortune and quality ? Nay, if we see any thing of ornament 
about him, we are to suspect him the more for some infirmity under 
it. He that is not content in poverty, would not be so neither in 
plenty ; for the fault is not in the thing but in the mind. If that 
be sickly, remove him from a kennel to a pakce, he is at the same 
pass ; for he carries his disease along with him. What can be hap- 
]Her than the condition, both of mind and of fortune, from which 
we cannot fidl ? What can be a greater felicity than, in a covetous 
designing age, for a man to Hve safe among informers and thieves? 
It puts a poor man into the very condition of Nature that gives all, 
without reserving any thing to itself. How happy is he that owes 
nothing but to himself, and only that which he can easily refuse or 
easily pay ! I do not reckon him poor that has but a little, but he is 
so that covets more : it is a fair degree of plenty to have what is 
necessary. Whether had a man better find satiety in want, or hun- 
ger in plenty 7 It is not the augmenting of our fortunes, but the 
abating of our appetites, that makes us rich. Why may not a man 
as well contemn riches in his own coffers as in another man's ; and 
rather hear that they are his, than feel them to be so ? though it is 
a great matter not to be corrupted, even by having them under the 
same roof. He is the greater man that is honestly poor in tho 
middle of plenty ; but he is the more secure that is free irom the 
temptation of that plenty, and has the least matter for another to 
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design upon. It is no great business for a poor man to preach tbe 
contempt of riches, or for a rich man to extol the benefits of poverty, 
because we do not know how either the one or the other would be- 
have himself in the contrary condition. The best proof is, the doing 
it by choice, and not by necessity; for the practice of povwty in 
jest is a preparation toward the bearing of it in eaimest. But it is 
yet a generous disposition so to provide for the worst of fortunes aa 
what may be easily borne : the premeditation makes them not only 
tolerable, but delightful to us; for there is that in them, without 
which nothing can be comfortable, that is to say, security. If there 
were nothing else in poverty but the ' certain knowledge of our 
friends, it were yet a most desirable blessing, when every man leaves 
us but those that love us. It is a shame to place the happiness of 
life in gold and silver, for which bread and water is sufficient ; or, at 
the worst, hunger puts an end to hunger. For the honor of povertyj 
it was both the foundatwn and the came of the Roman empire; 
and no man was ever yet so poor but he had enough to carry him to 
his journey's end. 

All I desire is, that my property may not be a burden to myself, 

or make me so to others; and that is the best 

Mcdiocri^is the gta^e of fortune, that is neither directly necessi- 

fortune. tons, nor far from it. A mediocrity of fortune, 

with a gentleness of mind, will preserve us from 
fear or envy ; which is a desirable condition, for no man wants power 
to do mischief. We never consider the blessing of coveting nothing, 
and the glory of being full in ourselves, without depending upon 
Fortune. With parsimony, a little is sufficient; and without it 
nothing; whereas frugality makes a poor man rich. If we lose an 
estate, we had better never have had it : he that has least to lose has 
least to fear ; and those are better satisfied whom Fortune never fa- 
vored than those whom she has forsaken. The state is most commo- 
dious that lies between poverty and plenty. Diogenes understood 
this very well, when he put himself into an incapacity of losing any 
thing. That course of life is most commodious which is both safe 
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ftnd wholesome ; the body is to be indulged no farther than for 
health; and rather mortified than not kept in subjection to the 
mind. It is necessary to provide against hunger, thirst, and cold ; 
and somewhat for a covering to shelter us against other inconveni- 
ences ; but not a bit matter whether it be of turf or of marble. A 
man may lie as warm and as dry under a thatched as. under a gilded 
roof. Let the mind be great and glorious, and all other things are 
desjHcable in comparison. "The future is uncertian; and I had 
rather beg of myself not to desire any thing, than of Fortune to 
bestow it." 



SENECA OF ANGER. 



CHAP. I. 

Anger described^ it is against nature^ arid only to he found in men. 

We are here to enoounter the meet outrageous^ brutal, danger- 
ous, and intractable of all passions ; the most loathsome and unman*' 
nerly ; nay, the most ridiculous too ; and the subduing of this mon- 
ster will do a great deal toward the establi^ment of humau peace. 
It is the method of physicians to begin with a description of the 
disease, before they meddle with the cure : and I know not why this 
may not do as well in the distempers of tho mind as in those of the 
body. 

The Stoics will have anger to be a <' desire of punishing another 
for some injury done.'' Against which it is ob- 

w^at 1^8 jected, that we are many times angry with those 

that never did hurt us, but possibly may, though 
the harm be not as yet done. But I say, that they hurt us already 
in conceit : and the very purpose of it is an injury ia thought be&re 
it breaks out into an act. It is opposed again, that if anger were a de- 
sire of punishing, mean people would not be- angry with great ones 
that are out of their reach ] for no man can be said to desire any 
thing which he judges impossible to compass. But I answer to this, 
That anger is the desire, not the power and faculty of revenge : 
neither is any man so low, but that the greatest man alive may per* 
adventure lie at his mercy. 

Aristotle takes anger to be, ^' a desire of paying sorrow for sor- 
sow f' and of plaguing those that have plagued us. It is argued 
against both, that beasts are angry ; though neither provoked by any 
18* 
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iBJory, nor moved with a desire of any body's grief or panishment. 
Nay, though they cause it, they, do not design or seek it.. Neither 
is anger (how unreasonable soever in itself) found anywhere but in 
reasonable creatures. It is true, that beasts have an impulse of rage 
and fierceness ; as they are more affected also than men with some 
pleasures ; but we may as well call them luxurious and ambitious 
as angry. And yet they are not without certain images of hu- 
man affections. They have their likings and their loathings; but 
neither the passions of reasonable nature, nor their virtues, nor their 
vices. They are moved to fury by some objects ; they are quieted 
by others ; they have their terrors and their disappointments, but 
without reflection ,* and let them be ever so much irritated or af- 
firi^ted, so soon as ever the occasion is removed they fall to their 
meat again, and lie down and take their rest. Wisdom and thought 
are the goods of the mind, whereof brutes are wholly incapable ; and 
we are as unlike them within as we are without : they have an odd 
kind of fancy, and they have a vice too; but inarticulate and con- 
fused, and incapable of those variations which are familiar to us. 

Anger is not only a vice, but a vice point-blank against nature, 
for it divides instead of joining; and in some 
measure, frustrates the end of Nature in human 
society. One man was bom to help another : anger makes us de- 
stroy one another ; the one unites, "the other separates; the one is 
beneficial to us, the other mischievous ; the one succors even stran- 
gers, the other destroys even the most intimate friends; the one 
ventures all to save another, the other ruins himself to undo another. 
Nature is bountiful, but anger is pernicious^ for it is not fear, bnt 
mutual love that binds up mankind. 

There are some motions that look like anger, which cannot pro- 
perly be called so; as the passion of the people against the gladio' 
torsj when they hang off, and will not make so quick a dispatch as 
the spectators would have them : there is something in it of the 
humor of children, that if they get a fall, will never leave bawling 
until the naughty ground is beaten, and then all is well again. They 
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aie angry without any eanse or iDJmy; they are ddaded by aa 
imitation of strokes, and pacified with counterfeit tears. A false 
and a childish sorrow is appeased with as false and as childish a 
revenge. They take it for a contempt, if the gladtators do not im- 
mediately cast themselyes upon the sword's point They look 
presently about them finom one to another, as who should say ; <' Do 
bot see, my masters, how these rogues abuse us." 

To descend to the particular branches and varieties would be un« 
necessary and endless. There is a stubborn, a Sereral sorts of 
TindictiYe, a quarrelsome, a violent^ a froward, a anger, 

sullen, a morose kind of anger : and then we have this variety in 
oomplieation too. One goes no fiuriher than words, another prooeeda 
immediately to blows, without a word speaking; a third sort breaks 
out into cursing and reproachful language : and there are that content 
themselves with chiding and complaining. There is a oonciliable 
anger, and there is an implacable ; but in what form or degree soever 
it appears, all anger^ without exception, is vicious. 



CHAP. II. 

The rise of anger. 



The question will be here, whether anger t^ea its rise ftom 
impulse or judgment ? that is, whether it be moved of its own ac- 
cord, or, as many other things are, from within us, that arise we 
know not how ? The clearing of this point, will lead us to greater 
matters. 

The first motion of anger is in truth, involuntary, and only a 
kiod of menacing preparation towards it. The The first motion of 
second deliberates; as who should say, "This anger, 

injury should not pass without a revenge/' and there it stops. The 
third is impotent ; and right or wrong, resolves upon vengeance. 
The first motion is not to be avoided, nor indeed the second, any 
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more than yawning for company : onstom and eare may lessen it, 
but reason itself cannot overcome it. The third, as it rises upon 
consideration, it must fall so too; for that motion which proceeds 
with judgment may be taken away with judgment. A man thinks 
himself injured, and hath a mind to be revenged, but for some 
reason lets it rest. This is not properly anffer, but an affiectian over-- 
ruled by reason ; a kind of proposal disapproved. And what aire 
reason and affection, but only changes of the mind for the better or 
for the worse? Beason deliberates before it judges; but anger 
passes sentence without deliberation. Beason only attends the matter 
in hand; but anger is swarded at every accident: it passes the 
bounds of reason, and carries it away with it. In short, ^'angw is 
an agitation oS the mind that proceeds to the resolution of a revei^, 
the mind assenting to it." There is no doubt but anger is moved 
by the species of an injury, but whether that motion be voluntary 
or involuntary, is the point in debate ; though it seems manifest to 
me that anger does nothing but where the mind goes along with it. 
For, first, to take an offence, and then to meditate a revenge, and 
after that, to lay both propositions together, and say to myself, 
''This injury ought not to have been done ; but, as the case stands, 
I must do myself right." This discourse can never proceed without 
the concurrence of the will. The first motion indeed, is single ; but 
all the rest is deliberation and superstructure : thero is something 
understood and condemned : an indignation conceived, and a revenge 
propounded. This can never be without the agreement of the mind 
. to the matter in deliberation. The end of this question is, to know 
the nature and quality of anger» If it be bred in us, it wilF never 
yield to reason, for all involuntary motions are inevitable and invin- 
cible ; as a kind of horror and shrugging upon the sprinkling of 
cold water; the hair standing on end at ill news; giddiness at the 
sight of a precipice } blushing at lewd discourse. In these cases, 
reason can do no good ; but an>ger may undoubtedly be overcome by 
caution and good counsel ; for it is a voluntart/ vice, and not of the 
condition of those accidents that befall us as frailties of our humanity : 
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amongst which must be reckoned the first motions of the mind^ after 
the opinion of an injury received, which it is not in the power of hu- 
man nature to avoid : and this is it that affects us upon the stage, 
or in a story. Can any man read the death of Pompey, and not be 
touched with an indignation ? The sound of a trumpet rouses the 
spirits, and provokes courage. It makes a man sad to see the ship- 
wreck even of an enemy; and we are much surprised by fear in 
other cases : all these motions are not so much affections as preludes 
to them. The clashing of arms, or the beating of a drum, excites a 
war-horse-: nay, a song from Xenophantes would make Alexander 
take his sword in his hand. In all these cases, the mind rather suf- 
fers than acts; and therefore it is not an affection to he moved, but to 
give way to that motion, and to follow willingly what was started by 
chance. These are not affections,, but impulses of the body. The 
bravest man in the world may look pale when he puts on his armor, 
his knees knock, and his heart work before the battle is joined : but 
these are only moiiam : whereas anger is an excursion, and proposes 
revenge or punishment, which cannot be without the mind. As fear 
flies, so anger assaults ; and it is not possible to resolve, either upon 
violence or caution, without the concurrence of the will. 



CHAP. III. 
Anger may he suppressed. 



It is an idle thing to pretend that we cannot govern our anger; 
for some things that we do are much harder than others that we ought 
to do ; the wildest affections may be tamed by discipline, and there 
is hardly any thing which the mind will do but it may do. There 
needs no more argument in this case than the instances of several 
persons, both powerful and impatient, that have gotten the absolute 
mastery of themselves in this point. 
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Thr&sippns Id hiB drink fell upon the craeliies of Pisistratns; 

who; when he was urged by several aboat him 

*hS aiiSr* *^ make an example of him, returned this an^- 

swer, <' Why should I be angry with a man that 

stumbles upon me Mindfold?'' In effect, most of our quarrels are 

of our own making, either by mistake or by aggravation. Auger 

eomes sometimes upon tts, but we go oftener to it, and instead of re« 

jeeting it we call it. 

Augustus was a great master of his passion : for Timagenus, an 
historian, wrote several bitter things i^nst his 
Au^tua,^ person and his family : which passed among the 
people plausibly enough, as pieces of rash wit 
commonly do. Caesar advised him several times to forbear; and 
when that would not do, forbade him his roof. After this, Asiniua 
Pollio gave him entertainment; and he was so Well beloved in the 
city, that every man's house was open to him. Those things that he 
had written in honor of Augustus, he recited and burnt, and pub- 
liely professed himself Caesar's enemy. Augustus, for all this, never 
fell out with any man that received him ; only once, he told Pollio, 
that he had taken a make into his bosom : and as Pollio was about 
to excuse himself; "No," says Caesar, interrupting him, "make 
your best of him." And offering to cast him off at that very mo- 
ment, if Caesar pleased : "Do you think,'* says Caesar, " that I will 
ever contribute to the parting of you, that made you friends ? " for 
Pollio was angry with him before, and only entertained him now be- 
cause Caesar had discarded him. 

The moderation of Antigonus was remarkable. Some of his sol- 
diers were railing at him one night, where there 
^^A^gZu^ ""^ ^^ ^^^ * c'^^^^ between them. Antigonus 
overheard them, and putting it gently aside; 
"Soldiers," says he, "stand a little further off, for fear the king 
should hear you." And we are to consider, not only violent exam- 
ples, but moderate, where there wanted neither cause of displeasure 
nor power of revenge : as in the case of Antigonus, who the ssune 
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night hearing his soldiers cursing him for bringing them into so bad 
a place, he went to them, and without telling them who he was^ 
helped them out of it. " Now/' says he, " you may be allowed to 
curse him that brought you into the mire, provided you bless him 
that took you out of it." 

It was a notable story that of Vedius Pallio, upon his inviting 
Augustus to supper. One of his boys hap- 
pened to break a glass ; and his master, in a rage, ^ ZsZt^J^ 
commanded him to be thrown into a pond to feed 
his lampreys. This action of his might be taken for luxury, though, 
in truth, it was cruelty. The boy was seized, but brake loose and 
threw himself at Augustus's feet, only desiring that he might not 
die that death. Caesar, in abhorrence of the barbarity, presently 
ordered all the rest of the glasses to be broken, the boy to be released, 
and the pond to be filled up, that their might be no further occasion 
for an inhumanity of that nature. This was an authority well em- 
ployed. Shall the breaking of a glass cost a man his life ? Nothing 
but a predominant fear could ever have mastered his choleric and 
sanguinary disposition. This man deserved to die a thousand deaths, 
either for eating human flesh at second-hand in his lamprey s, or for 
keeping his fish to be so fed. 

It was written of Praexaspes (a favorite of Gambyses, who was 
much given to wine) that he took the freedom to teU his prince of 
his hard drinking, and to lay before him the scandal and the incon- 
veniences of his excesses ; and how that, is those distempers, he had 
not the command of himself. " Now," says Gambyses, " to show 
you your mistake, you shall see me drink de^er than ever I did, 
and yet keep the use of my eyes, and of my hands, as well as if I 
were sober." Upon this he drank to a higher pitch than ordinary, 
and ordered Praexaspes' son to go out, and stand on the other side 
of the threshold, with his left arm over his head ; '^ And," says he, 
<' If I have a good aim, have at the heart of him." He shot, and 
upon cutting up the young man, they found indeed that the arrow 
had struck him through the middle of the heart. " What do you 
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think now," says Cambyses, " is my hand steady or not V* " Apollo 
himself/' says Praexaspes, " could not have outdone it." . It may 
be a question now, which was the greater impiety, the murder itself, 
or the commendation of it ', for him to take the heart of his son, 
while it was yet reeking and panting under the wound, for an occa- 
sion of flattery : why was there not another experiment made upon 
the father, to try if Cambyses could not have yet mended his shot ? 
This was a most unmanly violation of hospitality ; but the approba- 
tion of the fact was still worse than the crime itself. This example 
of Prasxaspes proves sufficiently that a man may repress his anger ; 
for he returned not one ill word, no not so much as a complaint ; 
bat he paid dear for his good counsel. He had been wiser, perhaps, 
if he had let the king alone in his cups, for he had better have drunk 
wine than blood. It is a dangerous office to give good advice to in- 
temperate i»inces. 

Another instance of anger suppressed we have in Harpagus, who 
was commanded to expose Cyrus upon a moun- 

An instance of tain. But the child was preserved : which, when 
anger suppressed m «. f i j i - 

Harpagus. Astyages, came afterwards to understand, be in- 

vited Harpagus to a dish of meat ; and when he 
had eaten his fill, he told him it was a piece of his son, and asked 
him, how he liked the seasoning. " Whatever pleases your Majesty," 
says Harpagus, '^ must please me :" and he made no more words of 
it. It is most certain, that we might govern our anger if we would ; 
for the same thing that galls us at home gives us no offence at all 
abroad; and what is the reason of it, but that we are patient in one 
pkce, and forward in another ? 

It was a strong provocation that which was given to Philip of 

Macedon, the father of Alexander. The Athe- 
The moderation of . x xt_ • u j x !.• j ^t. 

Philip of Macedon. i^ia^s sent their ambassadors to him, and they 

were received with his compliment, "Tell mc, 

gentlemen," says Philip, " what is there that I can do to oblige the 

Athenians ?" Democharas, one of the ambassadors, told him, that 

they would take it for a great obligation if he would be pleased to 
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haDg himself. This insolence gave an indignation to the bystanders ; 
but Philip bade them not to meddle with him^ but even to let that 
foul-mouthed fellow go as he came. '^ And for jou^ the rest of the 
ambassadors/' says he, '^ pray tell the Athenians, that it is worse to 
speak such things than to hear and forgive them.'^ This wonderftd 
patience under contumelies was a great means of Philip's security. 



CHAP. IV. 

Anger is a Aort madness, and a deformed vice. 

He was much in the right, whoever it was, that first called anger 
a short madness; for they have both of them the same symptoms; 
and there is so wonderful a resemblance between the transports of 
choler and those of frefazyy that it is a hard matter to know the one 
from the other. A bold, fierce, and threatening oountenance, as pale 
as ashes, and, in the same moment, as red as blood ; a glaring eye, 
a wrinkled brow, violent motions, the hands restless and perpetually 
in action, wringing and menacing, snapping of the joints, stamping 
with the feet, the hair starting, trembling lips, a forced and squeak- 
ing voice ; the speech false and broken, deep and frequent sighs, and 
ghastly looks ; the veins swell, the heart pants, the knees knock ; 
with a hundred dismal accidents that are common to both distempers. 
Neither is anger a bare resemblance only of madness, but many 
times an irrevocable transition into the thing itself. How many per- 
sons have we known, read, and heard of, that have lost their wits in 
a passion, and never came to themselves again ? It is therefore to 
be avoided, not only for moderation's sake, but also for health. Now 
if the outward appearance of anger be so bad and hideous, how de- 
formed must that miserable mind be that is harassed with it ? for it 
leaves no place either for counsel or friendship, honesty or good man- 
ners \ no place either for the exercise of reason, or for the offices of 
19 
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life. If I were to describe it, I would draw a tiger bathed in blood, 

sharp set, and ready to take a leap at his prey ; or dress it up as the 

poets represent the furies, with whips, snakes, and flames ; it should 

be Bour, livid, full of scars, and wallowing in gore, raging up and 

down, destroying, grinning, bellowing, and pursuing ', sick of all other 

things and most of allj itself. It turns beauty into deformity, and 

the cedmest counsels into fierceness : it disorders our very garments, 

and fills the mind with horror. How abominable is it in the soul 

then, when it appears so hideous even through the bones, the skin, 

and so many impediments ! Is not he a madman that has lost the 

government of himself, and is tossed hither and thither by his fury 

as by a tempest ? the executioner and the murderer of his nearest 

friends ? The smallest matter moves it, and makes us unsociable and 

inaccessible. It does all things by violence, as well upon itself as 

ethers; and It is, in short, the master of all passions. 

There is not any creature so terrible and dangerous by nature, 

but it beeomes fiercer by anger. Not that beasts 

AU oreatiires an Ij^y^ human affections, but certain impulses they 
made more tern- , , . , ' , mi , 

ble by anger. have which come very tkear them. The boar 

foams, champs, and whets his tusks; the bull 
tosses bis horns in the air, bounds, and tears up the ground with his 
feet ; the lion roars and swinges himself with his tail ; the serpent 
swells; and there is a ghastly kind of feirooity in the aspect of a mad 
dog. How great a wickedness is it now to indulge a violence, that 
does not only turn a man into a beast, but makes even the most out- 
rageous of beasts themselves to be more dreadful and mischievous! 
A vice tihat carries along with it neither pleasure nor profit, neither 
honor nor security ; but on the contrary, destroys us to all the c(»n- 
fortable and glorious purposes of our reasonable being. Some there 
aire, that will have the root of it to be the greatness of mind. And, 
why may not we as well compare impttdence to courage, whereas the 
oni9 is proud, the other brave ; the one is gracious and gentle, the 
other rude and furious ? At the same rate we may ascribe magna- 
tkimij to Ikvarice^ hxtury, and ambition, which are all but c^le&did 
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impotences^ without measure and without foundation. There is no- 
thing great but what is virtuous, nor indeed truly great, but what is 
composed and quiet Anger, alas ! is but a wild impetuous blast, an 
empty tumor, the very infirmity of women and children ; a brawling, 
clamorous evil : and the more noise the less courage ; as we find it 
oommonlyi that the bddest tongues have the faintest hearts. 



CHAP. V. 

Anger is neither warrarUMe nor useful. 

In the first place. Anger is unwarrantable as it is unjust; for it 
falls many times upon the wrong person, and discharges itself upon 
the Jnnooent instead of the guilty : beside the disproportion of 
making the most trivial offences to be capital, and punishing an in- 
considerate word perhaps with torments, fetters, infamy, or death. 
It allows a man neither time nor means for defence, but judges a 
cause without hearing it, and admits of no mediation. It fiie^ into 
the face of truth itself, if it be of the adverse party ; and turns ob« 
stinacy in an error, into an ai-gument of justice. It does every thing 
with agitation and tumult 3 whereas reason and equity can destroy 
whole families, if there be occasion for it, even to the extinguishing 
of their names and memories, without any indecency, either of coun- 
tenance or action. 

Secondly, It is unsociable to the highest point; for it spares 
neither friend nor foe ; but tears all to pieces, 
and casts human nature into a perpetual state of "^JubleT"^ 
war. It dissolves the bond of mutual society, 
insomuch that our very companions and relations dare not come near 
us ; it renders us unfit for the ordinary offices of life : for we can 
neither govern our tongues, our hands, nor any part of our body. 
It tramples upon the laws of hospitality, and of nations, leaves every 
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man to be Bis own judge^ and all things^ public and private^ saored 
and profane^ suffer violence. 

Thirdly, it is to no purpose. " It is a sad thing," we cry, " to 

put up with these injuries, and we are not able 

ItisuDprofitable. ^ ^^^ them;" as if any man that can bew 

anger could not bear an injury, which is much more supportable. 
Tou will say that anger does some good yet, for it keeps people in 
awe, and secures a man firom contempt \ never considering, that it is 
more dangerous to be feared than despised. Suppose that an angry 
man could do as much as he threatens ) the more terrible, he is still 
the more odious ; aud on the other side, if he wants power, he is the 
more despicable for his anger; for there is nothing more wretched 
than a choleric child, that makes a noise, and nobody cares for it 
If anger would be valuable because men are afraid of it, why not an 
adder, a toad, or a scorpion as well ? It makes us lead the life of 
. gladiators ; we live, and we fight together. — ^^Ve hate the happy, 
despise the miserable, envy our superiors, insult our inferiors, and 
there is nothing in the world which we will not do, either for pleas^ 
ure or profit. To be angry at offenders is to make ourselves the 
common enemies of mankind, which is both weak and wicked ; and 
we may as well be angry that our thistles do not bring forth apples, 
or that every pebble in our ground is not an oriental pearl. If we 
are angry both with young men and with old, because they do offend, 
why not with infants too, because they vnll offend? It is laudable 
to rejoice for any thing that is well done ; but to be transported for 
another man's doing ill, is narrow and sordid. Nor is it for the dig- 
nity of virtue to be either angry or sad. It is with a tainted mind 
as with an ulcer, not only the touch, but the very offer at it, makes 
us shrink and complain ; when we come once to be carried off from 
our poise, we are lest. In the choice of a sword, we take care that 
it be weUdy and well-mounted ; and it concerns us as much to be 
wary of engaging in the excesses of ungovernable passions. It is 
not the speed of a horse altogether that pleases us, unless we find that 
he can stop and turn at pleasure. It is a sign of weakness; and a kind 
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ci Stumbling, for m man to ran when he intends only to walk; and 
it behooves us to hare the same command of oor mind that we have 
of our bodies. Besides that the greatest punishment of an injury is 
the conscience of having done it ; and no man sufifers more than he 
that is turned over to the pain of a repentance. How much better 
is it to compose injuries than to revenge them ? For it does not 
only spend time, but the revenge of one injury exposes to more. la 
fine, as it is unreasonable to be angry at crime, it is as foolish to be 
angry without one. 

Bat " may not an honest man then be allowed to be angry at the 
morder of his father, or the ravishing of his 
sister or daughter before his face?" No, not ^^ ^o^^A^ *^' 
at aU. I will defend my parents, and I will re* 
pay the injuries that are done them ; but it is my sense of justice, 
and not my anger, that moves me to it I will do my duty without 
fear or confusion; I will not rage, I will ncit weep; but discharge 
the office of a good man without forfeiting the dignity of a man. If 
my father be assaulted, I will endeavor to rescne him ; if he be 
killed, I will do right to his memory ; and all this, not in any tnms* 
port of passion, but in honor and oonscience. Neither is there any 
need of anger where reason does the same thing. A man may be 
temperate, and yet vigorous, and raise his mind according to the oo* 
casion, more or less, as a stone is thrown according to the discretion 
and intent of the caster. How outrageous hare I seen some people 
for the loss of a monkey or a spaniel I And were it not a shame to 
have the same sense for a fneud that we have for a poppy; and 
to cry like children, as much for a bauble as for the ruin of oor 
country ? This is not the effect of reason, but of infirmity. Eor a 
man indeed to expose his person for his prince, or his parents, or his 
friends, out of a sense of honesty, and judgment of duty, it is, with- 
out dispute, a worthy and glorious action ; but it must be done l^en 
with sobriety, calmness, and resolution. It is high time to convince 
the world of the indignity and nselessness of this passion, when it 
has the authority and recommendation of no less than Aristotle him- 
19* 
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self; as an afifeotion very muoli conduoiag to all lieroic actions that 
require heart and vigor : now, to show, on the other side, that it is not 
in any case profitable, we shall lay open the obstinate and unbridled 
madness of it : a badness neither sensible of infiuny nor of glory, 
without either modesty or fear ; and if it passes once from anger into 
a hardened hatred, it is incurable. It is either stronger than reason, 
or it is weaker. If stronger, there is no contending with it ; if weaker, 
reason will do the business without it. Some will have it that an 
angry man is good-natured and sincere 3 whereas, in truth, he only lays 
himself open out of heedlessness and want of caution. If it were 
in itself good the more of it the better ; but in this case, the more the 
worse; and a wise man does his duty without the aid of any thing 
that is ill. It is objected by some, that those are the most generous 
creatures which are the most prone to anger. But, first, reason iu 
man is impetuous in beasts. Secondly, without discipline it runs into 
audaciousness and temerity ; over and above that, the same thing does 
not help all. If anger helps the Hon, it is fear that saves the stag, 
swiftness the hawk, and flight the pigeon : but man has heaven for 
his example, and not the creatures. And yet it is not amiss some- 
times to counterfeit anger; as upon the stage ; nay, upon the bench, 
and in-ihe pulpit, where the imitation of it is more effectual than the 
thing itself. But it is a great error to take this passion either for a 
companion or for an assistant to virtue ; that makes a man incapable 
of those necessary counsels by which virtue is to govern herself. 
Those are false and inauspicious powers, and destructive of them- 
selves, which arise only from the accession and fervor of a disease. 
Beason judges according to right ; anger will have every thing seem 
right, whatever it does, and when it has once pitched upon amistake, 
it is never to be convinced, but prefers a pertinacity, even in the 
greatest evil, before the most necessary repentance. 

Some people are of opinion that anger inflames and animates the 
soldier; that it is a spur to bold and arduous 

oSlnpeac^^^^" i^J^dertakings ; and that it were better to mode- 
rate than wholly to suppress it, for fear of dis- 
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solving the spirit and force of the mind. To this I answer, that 
yirtue does not need the help of vice ; but where there is any ardor 
of mind necessary, we may rouse ourselves, and be more or less 
brisk and vigorous as there is occasion : but all without anger still. 
It is a mistake to say, that we may make use of anger as a common 
soldier, but not as m commander ; for if it hears reason, and follows 
orders, it is not properly anger ; and if it does not, it is contumaci- 
ous and mutinous. By this argument m man must be angry to bo 
valiant; covetous to be industrious; timorous to be safe, which 
makes our reason confederate with our affections. And it is alTone 
whether passion be inconsiderate without reason, or reason ineffectual 
without passion ; since the one cannot be without the other. It is 
true, the less the passion, the less is the mischief; for a little pas- 
sion is the smaller evil. Nay, so far is it from being of use or ad- 
vantage in the field, that it is in place of all others where it is the 
most dangerous ; for the actions of war are to be managed with or- 
der and caution, not precipitation and &ncy ; whereas anger is heed- 
less and heady, and the virtue only of barbarous naiiofis; which, 
though their bodies were much stronger and more hardened, were 
still worsted by the moderation and discipline of the Bomans. There 
is not upon the face of the earth a bolder or a more indefatigable 
nation than the Crermans ; not a braver upon a charge, nor a hardier 
against colds and heats ; their only delights and exercise is in arms, 
to the utter neglect of all things else : and, yet upon the encounter, 
they are broken and destroyed through their own undisciplined te- 
merity, even by the most effeminate of men. The huntsman is not 
angry with the wild boar when he either pursues or receives him ; a 
good swordsman watches his opportunity, and keeps himself upon 
his guard, whereas passion lays a man open : nay, it is one of the 
prime lessons in a fencing-school to learn not to be angry. If Fa- 
bius had been choleric, Home had been lost; and before he con- 
quered Hannibal he overcame himself. If Scipio had boon angry, 
he would never have left Hannibal and his army (who were the pro- 
per objects of his displeasure) to carry the war into Afric and so 
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eompass his end by a more temperate way. Nay, he was so slowi 
that it was charged upon him for want of mettle and resolation. 
And what did the o^ier Scipio? (Afrioanns I mean :) how much 
time did he spend before Nomantia, to the co&Hnon grief both of his 
country and himself? Though he reduced it at last by so miserable 
a famine^ that the inbabitants laid violent hands upon themselves/ 
and left neither man, woman, nof child, to surviYe the ruins of it. 
If anger makes a man. fight better, so does wine> frenzy, nay, and 
fear itself; for the greatest coward in despair does the greatest won- 
ders. No man is courageous in his anger that was not so without 
it. But put the case, that anger by accident may have done some 
good; and so have fevers removed some distempers ; but it is an odi- 
ous kind of remedy that makes us indebted to a disease for a cure. 
How many men have been preserved by poison ; by a fall irom a 
precipice } by a shipwreck ; by a tempest I does it therefore follow 
that we are to recommend the practice of these experiments ? 

<< But in case of an exemplary and prostitute dissolution of man- 
ners, when GiodiuB shall be preferred, and Cicero 

He that is angiy at rejected: when loyalty shall be broken upon the 
public wrongs snail */./.' t 

never be at peace, wheel, and treason sit triumphant upon the 

bench; is not this a subject to move the choler 
of any virtuous man ? " No, by no means, virtue will never allow 
of the correcting one vice by another; or that anger, which is 
the greater crime of the two, should presume to punish the less. It 
is the natural property of virtue to make a man serene and cheer- 
ful ; and it is not f(»* the dignity of a philosopher to be transported 
either with grief or anger; and then the end of anger is sorrow, the 
constant effect of disappointment and repentance. But, to my pur- 
pose. If a man should be angry at evil doing, the greater the evil is, 
the greater must be his anger ; and, so long as there is evil-doing in 
the world he must never be pleased : which makes his quiet depend- 
ent upon the humor or manners of others. There passes not a day 
over our heads but he that is choleric shall have some cause or other 
of displeasure, either from men, accidents; or business. He shall 
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neTer stir out of his house but he shall meet with criminals of all 
sorts ; prodigal, imprudent, covetous, perfidious, contentious; children 
persecuting their parents, parents cursing their children, the inno> 
cent accused, the delinquent acquitted, and the judge practising that 
in his chamber which he condemns upon the bench. In fine, wher- 
ever there are men there are fiiults ; and upon these terms, Socraites 
himself should never bring the same countenance home again that 
he carried out with him. 

If anger were sufferable in any case, it might be allowed against 
an incorrigible criminal under the hand of jus- 
tice : but punishment is not matter of anger but '^'^^^mpe^ *^^ 
of caution. The law is without passion, and 
strikes male&ctors as we do serpents and venomous creatures, for 
fear of greater mischief. It is not for the dignity of a judge, when 
he comes to pronounce the fatal sentence, to express any motions of 
anger in his looks, words, or gestures; for he condemns the vice, not 
the man ; and looks upon the deed without anger, as he does upon 
the prosperity of bad men without envy. But though he be not 
angry, I would have him a little moved in point of humanity ; but 
yet without any offence, either to his place or wisdom. Our pas- 
sions vary, but reason is equal ; and it were a great folly for that 
which is stable, faithful, and sound, to repair for succor to that 
which is uncertain, false, and distempered. If the offender be incur- 
able, take him out of the world, that if he will not be good he may 
cease to be evil ; but this must be without anger too. Does any man 
hate an arm, or a leg, when he cuts it off: or reckon that a passion 
which is only a miserable cure ? We knock mad dogs on the head, 
and remove scabbed sheep out of the fold : and this is not anger still, 
but reason, to separate the sick from the sound. Justice cannot be 
angry ; nor is there any need of an angry magistrate for the punish- 
ment of foolish and bad men. The power of life and death must 
not be managed with passions. We give a horse the spur that is 
restive or jadish, and tries to cast his rider; but this is without 
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anger too, and only to reprimand biniy and bring him, by oorrectioni 

to obedience. 

It IB true, that correction is necessarji yet within reason and 

bounds; for it does not hurt, bnt profits us un- 

Correction is neces- ^^r an appearance of harm. Ill dispositions in 
sary, bnt within ^*r «r 

bounds. the mind are to be dealt with as those in the 

body : the physician first tries purging and ab- 
stinence ; if this will not do, he proceeds to bleeding, nay, to dis- 
membering rather than fail ; for there is no operation too severe that 
ends in health. The public magistrate begins with persuasion, and 
his business is to beget a detestation for vice, and a veneration for 
virtue ; from thence, if need be, he advances to admonition and re- 
proach, and then to punishments ; but moderate and revocable, un- 
less the baseness be incurable, and then the punishment must be so 
too. There is only this difference, the physician when he cannot 
save his patient's life, endeavors to make his death easy; but the 
magistrate aggravates the death of the criminal with infamy and dis- 
grace ; not as delighting in the severity of it (for no good man can 
be so barbarous), but for example, and to the end that they will do 
no good living, may do some dead. The end of all correction is 
either the amendment of bad men, or to prevent the influence of ill 
example : for men are punished with a respect to the future; not to 
expiate offences committed, but for fear of worse to come. Publio 
offenders must be a terror to others ; but still, all this while, the 
power of life and death must not be managed with passion. The 
medicine, in the mean time, must be suited to the dbease : infamy 
cures one, pain another, exile cures a third, beggary a fourth ; bat 
there are some that are only to be cured by the gibbet. I would be 
no more angry with a thief, or a traitor, than I am angry with my- 
self when I open a vein. All punishment is but a moral or civil 
remedy. I do not do any thing that is very ill, but yet I transgress 
often. Try me first with a private reprehension, and then with a 
public ; if that will not serve, see what banishment will do; if not 
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that neither^ load me with chains^ lay me in prison : but if I should 
prove bad even for the sake of doing wrong, and leave no hope of re- 
claiming me, it would be a kind of mercy to destroy me. Vice is 
incorporated with me ; and there is no remedy but the taking of both 
away together ; but still without anger. 



CHAP. VI. 

Anger in general^ with the danger and effects of it, 

THEigs is no suret argument of a great mind than not to be trans- 
ported to anger by any accident; the clouds and the tempests are 
formed below, but all above is quiet and serene ; which is the em- 
blem of a brave man, that suppresses all provocations, and lives 
within himself, modest, venerable, and composed ) whereas anger is 
a turbulent humor, which, at first dash, casts off all shame, without 
any regard to order, measure, or good manners; transporting a man 
into misbecoming violences with his tongue, his hands, and every 
part of his body. And whoever considers the baseness and the bru- 
tality of this vice, must acknowledge that there is no such monster 
in Nature as one man raging against another, and laboring to sink 
that which can never be drowned but with himself for company. It 
renders us incapable either of discourse or of other common duties. 
It is of all passions the most powerful ; for it makes a man that is in 
love to kill his mistress, the ambitious man to trample upon his hon- 
ors, and the covetous to throw away his fortune. There is not any 
mortal that lives free from the danger of it ; for it makes even the 
heavy and the good-natured to be fierce and outrageous ; it invades 
us like a -pestilence, the lusty as well as the weak ; and it is not either 
strength of body, or a good diet, that can secure us against it; nay, 
the most learned, and men otherwise of exemplary sobriety, are in- 
fected with it. It b so potent a passion that Socrates durst not trust 
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himself with it. " Sirrah," says he to his naaD," " now would I beat 
you, if I were not angry with you I " There is no age-or sect of men 
that escapes it. Other vices take us one by one ; but this, like an 
epidemical contrju/ioUj sweeps all : men, women, and children, princes 
and beggars, are carried away with it in shoals and troops as one 
man. It was never seen that a whole nation was in love with one 
woman, or unanimously bent upon one vice ; but here and there some 
particular men are tainted with some particular crimes ; whereas in 
anger, a single word many times inflames the whole multitude, and 
men betake themselves presently to fire and sword upon it; the rab- 
ble take upon them to give laws to their governors; the common 
soldiers to their officers, to the ruin, not only of private families, but 
of kingdoms; turning their arms against their own leaders, and 
choosing their own generals, There is no public council, no putting 
things to the vote : but in a rage the mutineers divide from the sen- 
ate, name their head, force the nobility in their own houses, and put 
them to death with their own hands. The laws of nations are vio- 
lated, the persons of public ministers affronted, whole cities infected 
with a general madness, and no respite allowed for the abatement or 
discussing of this public tumor. The ships are crowded with tu- 
multuary soldiers ; and in this rude and ill-boding manner they march, 
and act under the conduct only of their own passions. Whatever 
comes next serves them for arms, until at last they pay for their li- 
centious rashness with the slaughter of the whole party : this is the 
event of a hasty and inconsiderate war. When men's minds are 
struck with the opinion of an injury, they fall on immediately where- 
soever their passion leads them, without either order, fear, or cau- 
tion ; provoking their own mischief, never at rest till they come to 
blows ; and pursuing their revenge, even with th^ir bodies, upon the 
points of their enemies' weapons. So that the anger itself is much 
more hurtful for us than the injury that provokes it; for the one is 
bounded, but where the other will stop, no man living knows. There 
are no greater slaves certainly, than those that serve anger ; for they 
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improve their misfortunes by an impatience more insapportable than 
the calamity that causes it. 

Nor does it rise by degrees, as other passions, but flashes like 
gunpowder, blowing up all in a moment. Nei- 
ther does it only press to the mark, but overbears ^'^ moment 
every thing in the way to it. Other vices drive 
us, but this hurries us headlong; other passions stand firm them- 
selves, though perhaps we cannot resist them; but this consumes 
and destroys itself; it falls like thunder or a tempest, with an irre- 
vocable violence, that gathers strength in the passage, and then evap- 
orates in the conclusion. Other vices are unreasonable, but this is 
unTiealth/ul too; other distempers have their intervals and degrees, 
but in this we are thrown down as from a precipice : there is not 
any thing so amazing to others, or so destructive to itself; so proud 
a d insolent if it succeeds, or so extravagant if it be disappointed. 
No repulse discourages it, and, for want of other matter to work 
upon, it falls upon itself; and, let the ground be ever so trivial, it is 
sufficient for the wildest outrage imaginable. It spares neither age, 
sex, nor quality. Some people would be luxurious perchance, but 
that they are poor ; and others lazy, if they were not perpetually 
kept at work. The simplicity of a country life, keeps many men in 
ignorance of the frauds and impieties of courts and camps : but no 
nation or condition of men is exempt from the impressions of anger ; 
and it is equally dangerous, as well in war as in peace. We find 
that elephants will be made familiar; bulls will su£fer children to 
ride upon their backs, and play with their horns; bears and lions, 
by good usage, will be brought to fawn upon their masters ; how des- 
perate a madness is it then for men, after the reclaiming of the fiercest 
of beasts, and the bringing of them to be tractable and domestic, to 
become yet worse than beasts one to another I Alexander had two 
friends, Olytus and Lysimachus; the one he exposed to a lion, the 
other to himself; and he that was turned loose to the beast escaped. 
Why do we not rather make the best of a short life, and render our- 
selves amiable to all while we live, and desirable when we die ? 
20 
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Let US bethink ouMielyes of onr mortality, and not squander away 

the little time that we have upon animosities and 

^I^^^^^Z''i^TJ' fueds, as if it were never to be at an end. Had 
as well as of peace. ' 

we not better enjoy the pleasure of our own life 
than to be still contriving how to gall and torment another's ? in 
all our brawlings and contentions never so much as dreaming of our 
weakness. Do we not know that these implacable enmities of ours 
lie at the mercy of a fever^ or any petty accident, to disappoint ? 
Our hie is at hand, and the very hour we have set for another man's 
death may peradventure be prevented by our own. What is it that 
we make all this bustle for, and so needlessly disquiet our minds. 
We are offended with our servants, our masters, our princes, our 
clients ; it is but a little patience, and we shall be all of us equal ; 
BO that there is no need either of ambushes or of combats. Our 
wrath cannot go beyond death; and death will most undoubtedly 
come whether we be peevish or quiet. It is time lost to take pains to 
do that which will infallibly be done without us. But suppose that 
we wotdd only have our enemy banished, disgraced, or damaged, let 
his punishment be more or less, it is yet too long, either for him to 
be inhumanly tormented, or for us ourselves to be most barbarously 
pleased with it It holds in anger as in mourning, it must and it 
will at last fall of itself; hi us look to it then betimes, for when it 
is once come to an ill habit, we shall never want matter to feed it; 
and it is mucti better to overcome our passions than to be overcome 
by them. Some way or other, either our parents, children, servants, 
acquaintance, or strangers, will be continually vexing us. We are 
tossed hither and thither by our affections, like a feather in a storm, 
and by firesh provocations the madness becomes perpetual. Miser- 
able creatures ! that ever our precious hours should be so ill employed 1 
How prone and eager are we in our hatred, and how backward in 
our love I Were it not much better now to be making of friendships, 
pacifying of enemies, doing of good offices both public and private, 
than to be still meditating of mischief, and designing how to wound 
one man in his &mc, another in his fortune, a third in his person f 
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the one being so easy, innocent, and saj^, and the other so 
dijQEicult, impious and hazardous. Nay, take a man in chains, 
and at the foot of his oppressor; how many are there, who, even 
in this case, have maimed themselves in the heat of their violence 
upon others I . \ 

This untractable passion is much more easily kept out than gov- 
erned when it is once admitted ; for the stronger 
will give laws to the weaker; and make reason a Anger may be better 
slave to the appetite. It carries us headlong; governed, 

and in the course of our fury, we have no more 
eonunand of our minds, than we have of our bodies down a preci- 
pice : when they are once in motion, there is no stop until they come 
to the bottom. Not but that it is possible for a man to be warm in 
winter, and not to sweat in the summer, either by the benefit of the 
place, or the hardiness of the body : and in like manner we may 
provide against anger. But certain it is, that virtue and vice can 
never agree in the same subject; and one maybe as well a sict: man 
and a sound at the same time, as a good man, and an angry^ Be- 
sides, if we will needs be quarrelsome, it must be either with our 
superior, our equal, or inferior. To contend with our superior is 
folly and madness : with our equals, it is doubtful and dangerous; and 
with our inferiors, it is base. For does any man know but that he 
that is now our enemy may come hereafter to be our friend, over and 
above the reputation of clemency and good-nature ? And what can 
be more honorable or comfortable, than to exchange a fued for a 
friendship ? the people of Home never had more faithful allies than 
those that were at first the most obstinate enemies ; neither had the 
Roman empire ever arrived at that height of power, if Providence 
had not mingled the vanquished with the conquerors. There is an 
end of the contest when one side deserts it ; so that the paying of 
anger with benefits puts a period to the controversy. But, however, 
if it be our fortune to transgress, let not our anger descend to the 
children^ friends, or relations, even of our bitterest enemies. The 
very cruelty of Sylla was heightened by that instance of inoapaoitat- 
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ing the issue of the proscribed. It is inhuman to entail the hatred 
we baye for the father upon his posterity. A good and a wise man 
is not to be an enem^ of bad men, but a reprover of them j and he 
is to look upon all the drunkards, the lustful, the thankless, covet- 
ous, and ambitious, that he meets with, no otherwise than as a phjsi- 
citHi looks upon his patient's; for he that will be angry with any man 
must be displeased with all; which were as ridioulous as to quarrel 
with a body for stumbling in the dark ; with one that is deaf, for not 
doing as you bid him ; or with a school-boy for loving his p]ay better 
than his book. Democritus laughed^ and Heraclitus wept, at the 
folly and unrighteousness of the world, but we never read of an an- 
gry philosopher. 

This is undoubtedly the most detestible of vices, even compared 
with the worst of them. Avarice scrapes and 

^Se*oir4ct g-*^" *°g«t''«' tl"'t ^''^ch somebody may be 
the better for : but anger lashes out, and no man 
comes off gratis. An angry master makes one servant run away, 
and another hang himself; and his choler causes him a much greater 
loss than he suffered in the occasion of it. It is the cause of mourn- 
ing to the father, and of divorce to the husband : it makes the mag- 
istrate odious, and gives the candidate a repulse. And it is worse 
than luxury too, which only aims at its proper pleasure ; whereas 
the other is bent upon another body's pain. The malevolent and 
the envious content themselves only to wish another man miserable ; 
but it is the business of anger to make him so, and to wreck the 
mischief itself; not so much desiring the hurt of another, as to in- 
flict it. Among the powerful, it breaks out into open war, and into 
a private one with the common people, but without force or arms. 
It engages us in treacheries, perpetual troubles and contentions ; it 
alters the very nature of a man, and punishes itself in the persecution 
of others. Humanity excites us to love, this to hatred; that to bo 
beneficial to others, this to hurt them : beside that, though it pro- 
ceeds from too high a conceit of ourselves, it is yet, in effect, but a 
narrow and contemptible affection; especially when it meets with a 
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mind that is hard and impenetrable, and returns the dart upon the 
head of him that casts it. 

To take a farther view, now, of the miserable consequenoes and 
sanguinary effects of this hideous distemper; 
from hence come slaughters and poiscm, wars, ^^^ "^f^er!^^''** 
and desolations, the razing and burning of cities ; 
the unpeopling of nations, and the turning of populous countries into 
deserts; public massacres and regicides; princes led in triumph; 
some murdered in their bed-chambers ; others 'stabbed in the senate, 
or cut off in the security of their public exhibitions and pleasures. 
Some there are that tSIke anger for a princely quality; as Darius, 
vrho, in his expedition ag^st the Scythians, being besought by a 
nobleman, that had three sons, that he would vouchsafe to accept of 
two of them into his service, and leave the third at home for a com- 
fort to his father. ^' I will do more for you than that,'' says Darius, 
« for you shall have them all three again :" so he ordered them to 
be slain before his face, and left them their bodies. But Xerxes dealt 
a little better with Pythius, who had five sons, and desir^ only one 
of them for himself. Xerxes bade him take his choice, and he named 
the eldesty whpm he immediately commanded to be cut in halves; 
and one half of the body to be laid on each side of the way when his 
army was to pass between them ; undoubtedly a most auspicious sacri- 
fice ; but he came aflberward to the end that he deserved ; for he 
lived to see that prodigious power scattered and broken : and instead 
of military and victorious troops, to be encompassed with carcasses. 
But these, you will say, were only barbarous princes, that knew 
neither civility nor letters ; and these savage cruelties will be imputed 
perchance to their rudeness of manners, and want of discipline. But 
what will you say then of Alexander the great, that was trained up 
under the institution of Aristotle himself, and killed Clytus, his 
favorite and school-fellow, with his oion hand, under his own roof, 
and over the freedom of a cup of wine f And what was his crime ? 
He was loth to degenerate from Macedonian liberty into a Persian 
davery; that is to say, he could not flatter, Lysimachns,^ another 
20* 
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of his friends^ he exposed to a lion ; and this very Lysimachns, after 
he had escaped this danger, was never the more merciful when h% 
came to reign himself; for he cut off the ears and nose of his friend 
Telesphorus; and when he had so disfigured him that he had no 
longer the face of a man, he threw him into a dungeon, and there 
kept him to be showed for a monster, as a strange sight. The place 
was so low that he was fain to creep upon all fours, and his sides 
were galled too with the slaraitness of it. In this misery he lay half- 
famished in his own filth ; so odious, so terrihle, and so loathsome a 
spectacle, that the hoiror of his oondiiion had even oxtinguished all 
pity for him. " Nothing Was evet so unlike a man as the poor wretch 
that suffered this, saving the tyrant that suited it." 

Nor did this merciless hardness only exercise itself among for- 
eigners, but the fierceness of their outrages and 
Svia punishments, as well as their vices, broke in 

upon the Komans. C. Maiius, that had his 
statue set up everywhere, and was adored bs a god, L. Sylla com- 
manded his bones to be broken, hk eyes to be pulled out, his hands 
to be cut off; and, as if every wound had been a several death, his 
body to be torn to pieces, and Catiline was the executioner. A cruelty 
that was only fit for Marius to suffer, Sylla to command, and Catiline 
to act; but most dishonorable and fatal to the commonwealth, to 
&11 indifferently upon the sword's points both of citizens and of 
enemies. 

It was a severe instance, that of Piso too. A soldier that had 
leave to go abroad with his comrade, came back 
^^ujT/pr'" to the camp at his time, but without his com- 
panion. Piso condemns him to die, as if he had 
killed him, and appoints a centurion to see the execution. Just as 
the headsman was ready to do his office, the other soldier appeared, 
to the great joy of the whole field, and the centurion bade the execu- 
tioner hold his hand. Hereupon Piso, in a rage, mounts the tribunal, 
and sentences all three to death : the one because he was condemned, 
the other because it ws^ for his sake that his fellow-soldier was 
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condemned^ ihe centurion for not obeying the order of his mperior. 
An ingenious piece of inhmnanity, to contrive how to make thi^ 
criminals, where effectively there were none. There was a Persian 
king that caused the noses of a whole nation to be cut off, and thej 
were to thank him that he spared their heads. And this might have 
been the fate of the Macrobii, fbr the freedom they used to Gftm- 
byses^s ambassadors, in not accepting the slavish terms that were 
offered them. This put Gambyses into such a rage, that he pre- 
sently listed into his service every man that was able to bear arms; 
and, without either provisions or guides, marched immediately 
through dry and barren deserts, and where never any man had 
passed before him, to take his revenge. Before he was a third part 
of the way, his provisions failed him. His men, at first, made shift 
with the buds of trees, boiled leather and the like ; but soon after 
there was not so much as a root or a plant to be gotten, nor a living 
creature to be seen ; und then by lot every tenth man was to die for 
a nourishment to the rest, which was still worse than a &mine. But 
yet this passionate king went on so far, until one part of his army 
was lost, and the other devoured, and until he feared that he himself 
might come to be served with the same sauce. So that at last he 
ordered a retreat, wanting no delicacies all this while for himself, 
while his soldiers were taking their chance who should die miserably, 
or live worse. Here was an anger taken up against a whole nation, 
that neither deserved any ill from him, nor was so much as known 
to him. 



CHAP. VII. 

The ordinary grcv/nds and occasions of anger. 

In tliis wandering state of life we meet with many occasions of 
trouble and displeasure, both great and trivial ; and not a day passes 
bat, for men or things, we have some cause or other for offence; m 
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a man must expect to be jostled; dashed^ and crowded^ in a populous 
city. One man deceives oar expectation; another delays it; and a 
third crosses it; and if every thing does not succeed to our wish, we 
presently fall out either with the person, the business, the place, our 
fortune, or ourselves. Some men value themselves upon their wit, 
and will never for^ye any one that pretends to lessen it ; others are 
inflamed by wine ; and some are dist^tupered by sickness, weariness, 
watchings, love, care, &c. Some are prone to it, by heat of constitu- 
tion ; but moist, dry, and cold complexions are more liable to other 
affections ; as suspicion, despair, fear, jealousy, &c. But most of our 
quarrels are of our own contriving. One while we suspect upon mis- 
take ; and another while we make a great matter of trifles. To say 
the truth, most of those things that exasperate us are rather subjects 
of disgust than of mischief: there is a large difference between opr 
posing a man's satisfaction and not assisting it : between taking 
away and not giving ; but we reckon upon denying and deferring 
as the same thing; and interpret another's being ybr himself aa if ho 
were against us. Nay, we do many times entertain an ill opinion 
of well doing, and a good one of the contrary : and we hate a man 
for doing that very thing we should hate him for on the other side, 
if he did not do it. We take it ill to be opposed when there is a 
father perhaps, a brother, or a friend, in the case against us; when 
we should rather love a man for it ; and only wish that he could be 
honestly of our party. We approve the fact, and detest the doer. 
It is a base thing to hate the person whom we cannot but com- 
mend; but it is a great deal worse yet if we hate him for the 
very thing that deserves commendation. The thing that we desire, 
if they be such as cannot be given to one without being taken away 
from another, must needs set those people together by the ears that 
desire the same thing. One man has a design upon my mistress, 
another upon mine inheritance ; and that which should make friends 
makes enemies, our being all of a mind. The general cause of imger 
is the sense or opinion of an injury ; that is, the opinion either of 
an injury simply done, or of an injury done, which we have not 
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deserved. Some are naturally given to anger, others are provoked 
to it by occasion ; the anger of women and children is commonly 
sharp, bat not lasting : old men are rather querulous and peevish. 
Hard labor, diseases, anxiety of thought, and whatsoever hurts the 
body or the mind, disposes a man to be forward, but we must not 
add fire to fire. 

He that duly considers the subject-matter of all our controver- 
sies and quarrels, will find them low and mean, 

not worth the thought of a generous mind ; ^^® subject of onr 
, , * * . A 11 . 1 anger IS not worth 

but the greatest noise of all is about money, the while. 

This is it that sets fathers and children together 

by the ears, husbands and wives ; and makes way for sword and 

poison. This is it that tires out courts of justice, enrages princes, 

and lays cities in the dust, to seek for gold and silver in the ruins of 

them. This is it that finds work for the judge to determine which 

side is least in the wrong ; and whose is the more plausible avarice, 

the plaintiff's or the defendant's. And what is it that we contend 

for all this while, but those baubles that make us cry when we should 

laugh ? To see a rich old cuff, that has nobody to leave his estate 

to, break his heart for a handful of dirt ; and a gouty usurer, that 

has no other use of his fingers left him but to count withal ) to see 

him, I say in the extremity of his fit, wrangling for the odd money 

in his interest. If all that is precious in Nature were gathered into 

one^mass, it were not woYth the trouble of a sober mind. It were 

endless to run over all those ridiculous passions that are moved about 

meats, and drinks, and the matter of our luxury; nay, about 

words, looks, actions, jealousies, mistakes, which are all of them as 

contemptible fooleries as those very baubles that children sob and 

cry for. There is nothing great or serious in all that which we keep 

such a clamor about ; the madness of it is, that we set too great a 

value upon trifles. One man flies out upon a salute, a letter, a 

speech, a question, a gesture, a wink, a look. An action moves one 

man ; a word affects another : one man is tender of his family ; 

another of his person; one sets up for an orator, another for a phi- 
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losopher: thisman will notbear pride, nor that man opposition. He 
that plays the tyrant at home, is as gentle as a lamb abroad. Some 
take offence if a man ask a favor of them, and others, if he does not. 
Every man has his weak side ; let us learn which that is, and take a 
care of it ; for the same thing does not work upon all men alike. 
We are moved like beasts at the idle appearance of things, and the 
fiercer the creature, the more is it startled. The sight of a red coat 
enrages a bull; a shadow provokes the aspj nay, so unreasonable 
are some men, that they take moderate benefits for injuries, and con- 
tend about it with their nearest relations : '^ They have done this 
and that for others," they cry; "and they might have dealt better 
with us if they had pleased." Very good ! And if it be less than 
we looked for, it may be yet more than we deserve. Of all unquiet 
humors this is the worst, that will never suffer any man to be happy 
so long as he sees a happier man than himself. I have known some 
men so weak as to think themselves contemned, if a horse did but 
play the jade with them, that is yet obedient to another rider. A 
brutal folly to be offended at a mute animal; for no injury can be 
done us without the concurrence of reason. A beast may hurt us, 
as a sword or a stone, and no otherwise. Nay, there are some that will 
complain of " bad weather, a raging sea, a very cold winter," as if 
it were expressly directed to them ; and this they charge upon Nature, 
whose operations are all of them so far from being injurious, that 
they are beneficial to us. * 

How vain and idle are many of those things that make us stark 

mad ! A resty horse, the overturning of fl glass, 

^® ^^^^ ^"^'^ the falling of a key, the dragging of a chair, a 

jealousy^ a misconstruction. How shall that 

man endure the extremities of hunger and thirst that fiies out into 

a rage for putting a little too much water in his wine? What 

haste there is to lay a servant by the heels, or break a leg or an arm 

immediately for it, as if he were not to have the same power over 

him an hour after, that he has at that instant? The answer of a 

servant, a wife, a tenant, puts some people out of all patielice \ and 
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yet they can quarrel with the goyemmeDt^ for not allowing them the 
same liberty in public, which they themselves deny to their own 
families. If they say nothing, it is contumacy : if they speak or 
laugh, it is insolence. As if a man had his ears given him only for 
music; whereas we must suffer all sorts of noises, good and bad, both 
of man and beast. How idle is it to start at the tinkling of a bell, 
or the creaking of a door, when, for all this delicacy, we must endure 
thunder I Neither are our eyes less curious and fantastical than our 
ears. When we are abroad, we can bear well enough with little ob- 
jections, nasty streets, noisome ditches; but a spot upon a dish at 
home, or an unswept hearth, absolutely distracts us. And what is the 
reason, but that we are patient in the one place, and fantastically 
peevish in the other? Nothing makes us more intemperate than 
luxury, that shrinks at every stroke, and starts at every shadow^ 
It is death to some to have another sit above them, as if a body were 
ever the more or the less honest for the cushion. But they are only 
weak creatures that think themselves wounded if they be but touched. 
One of the Sybarites, that saw a fellow hard at work a di^ng, de- 
sired him to give over, for it made him weary to see him : and it was 
an ordinary complaint with him, that "he could take no rest, be- 
cause the rose-leaves lay Rouble under him." , When we are once 
weakened with our pleasure, every thing grows intolerable. And we 
are angry as well with those things that cannot hurt us as with those 
that do. We tear a book because it is blotted ; and our clothes, be- 
cause they are not well made : things that neither deserve our anger 
nor feel it : the tailor, perchance, did his best, or, however, had no 
intent to displease us : if so, first, why should we be angry at all ? 
Secondly, why should we be angry with the thing for the man's sake? 
Nay, our anger extends even to dogs, horses, and other beasts. 

It was a blasphemous and sottish extravagance, that of Caius 
Oaosar, who challenged Jupiter for making such 

a noise with his thunder, that he could not hear The blasphemouri 
-. .. J . ., t''*'^ extravagance of 

his mimics, and so invented a machine m imita- QbXvlb Ccesar. 

tion of it to oppose^uncZer to thunder; a brutal 
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conceit, to imagine, either that he could reach the Almighty, or that 
the Almighty could not reach him ! 

And every jot as ridiculous, though not so impious, was that of 
Cyrus ; who, in his design upon Bahylon, found 

the current was strong, and carried away one of 
the horses that helonged to his own chariot : upon this he swore, that 
since it had ohstmcted his passage, it should never hinder any body's 
else ; and presently set his whole army to work upon it, which diverted 
it into a hundred and fourscore channels, and laid it dry. In this 
ignoble and unprofitable employment he lost his time, and the soldiers 
their courage, and gave his adversaries an opportunity of providing 
themselves, while he was waging war with a river instead of an 
enemy. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Advice in cases of contumely and revenge,' 

Op provocations to auger there are two sorts ; there is an injury j 
and there is a contumely. The former in its own nature is the 
heavier ) the other slight in itself, and only troublesome to a wounded 
imagination. And yet some there are that will bear blows, and death 
itself, rather than contumelious words. A contumely is an indignity 
below the consideration of the very law ; and not worthy either of a 
revenge, or so much as a complaint. It is only the vexation and in- 
firmity of a weak mind, as well as the practice of a haughty an^ in- 
solent nature, and signifies no more to a wise and sober man than an 
idle dream, that is no sooner past than forgotten. It is true, it im- 
plies contempt ; but what needs any man care for being contemptible 
to others, if he be not so to himself? For a child in the arms to 
strike the mother, pull her hair, claw the face of her, and call her 
nameS; that goes for nothing with us, because the child knows not 
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what he docs. Neither are we moved at the ittipadence and bitter- 
ness of a huffoouj though he fall upon his own master as well i^ the 
guests ; but; on the contrary, we encourage and entertsdn the free- 
dom. Are we not mad then, to be delighted and displeased idth ^e 
same thing, and to take that as an injury from one man, Which passes 
onlj for a raillery from another? He that is wise will behave him- 
self toward all men as we do to our children ) for they are but chil- 
dren too, though they have gray hairs : they are indeed 6f a larget 
size, and their errors are grown up with them ; they live without 
rule, they covet without choice, they are timorous and unsiteady; 
and if at any time they happen to be quiet, it is more out of fear 
than reason. It is a wretched condition to stand in awe of every 
body's tongue ; and whosoever is vexed at a reproach would be proud . 
if he were commended. We should look upon contumelies, slanders, 
and ill words, only as the clamor of enemies, or arrows shot at a dis- 
tance, that make a clattering upon your arms, but do no execution. 
A man makes himself less than his adversary by &ticying that h^ is 
contemned. Things are only ill that are ill ^en ; and it is not for 
a man of worth to think himself better or worse for the opinion rf 
others. He that thinks himself injured, let him is&y, '^ Bithdt Z 
have deserved this, or I have not. If I have, it is i jtldgnietit; if 
I have not, it \s an injustice ; and the doer of it has more resiison to 
be ashamed than the sufferers.^' Nature has assigned etery man his 
post, which he is bound in honor to maintain, let him bd ever so 
much pressed. Diogenes was disputing of anger^ and aii insokilt 
young fellow, to try if he could put him beside his philosophy, spit 
in his &ce : '' Young man," says Diogenes, ^' this does not make me 
angry yet ; but I am in some doubt whether 1 should be so or not." 
Some are so impatient that they cannot bear a contumely, even fh)m 
a woman ; whose very beauty, greatness, and ornaments, are all of 
them little enough to vindicate her from any indecencies, without 
much modesty and discretion ; nay, they will lay it to heart even 
from the meanest of servants. How wretched is that man whosd 
peace lies at the mercy of the people ? A physician is not angry At 
21 
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theintemperanoe of a mad patient; nor does lie take it ill to be railed 
at by a man in a fever : just so should a wise man treat all mankind 
as a physician does his patient; and looking npon them only as sick 
and extravaganti let their words and actions; whether good or bad, 
go equally for nothing, attending still his duty even in the coarsest 
offices that may conduce to their recovery. Men that are proud, 
£roward, and powerful, he values their scorn as little as their 
qoalityi and looks upon them no otherwise than as people in the ex- 
oess of a fever. If a beggar worthipi him, or if he takes no notice 
of him, it is all one to him; and with a rich man he makes it the 
same case. Their honors and their injuries he accounts much alike ; 
without rejoicing at the one, or grieving at the other. 

In these oases, the rule is to pardon all offences, where there *is 

any sign of repentance, or hope of amendment. 

Pardon all where It does not hold in injuries as in benefits, the re* 

hope of amendment, shame to overcome in the one, and in the other 
to be overcome. It is the part of a great mind 
to despise injuries ; and it is one kind of revenge to neglect « man 
as not worth it : for it makes the first aggressor too considerable. Our 
philosophy, methinks^ might carry us up to the bravery of a generous 
mastiff, that can hear the barking of a thousand curs without taking 
any notice of them.. He that receives an injuiy from his superior, 
it is not enough for him to bear it with patience, and without any 
thought of revenge, but he must receive it with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and look as if he did not understand it too ; for if he appear too 
sensible, he shall be sure to have more of it. '' It is a bad humor 
in great men, that whom they wrong they will hate." It was well an- 
swered of an old courtier, that was asked how he kept so long in &- 
vor ? " Why,'' says he, ** by receiving injuries, and crying your 
humble servant fox them." Some men take it for an argument of 
greatnesato have revenge in their power; but so far is ho that is 
under the dominion of anger from being great, that ho is not so much 
as free. Not but that anger is a kind of pleasure to some in the act 
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of revenge ; but the very toord is inhuman^ though it may pass for 
honest. " Virtue/' in short, " is impenetrable, and revenge is only 
the confession of an infirmity.'' 

It is a fentastioal humor, that the same jest in private should 
make us merry, and yet enrage us in public ; 
nay, we will not allow the liberty that we take, mak^™ s ^^y 
Some railleries we account pleasant, others bitter : in private and { 
a conceit upon a squmt-eye^ a hunck-hacJcy or any ^^ ^ 
personal defect, passes for a reproach. And why may we not as wel| 
hear it as see it ? Nay, if a man imitates our gait, speech, or any 
natural imperfection, it puts us out of patience; as if the counterfeit 
were more grievous' than the doing of the thing itself. Some cannot 
endure to hear of their age, nor others of their poverty ; and they 
make the thing the more taken notice of, the more they desire to 
hide it. Some bitter jest (for the purpose) was broken upon you at' the 
table : keep better company then. In the freedom of cups, a sober 
man wiU hardly contain himself within bounds. It sticks with us 
extremely, sometimes, that the porter will not let us in to his great 
master. Will any but a madman quarrel with a cur for barking, 
when he can pacify him witJi a crust ? What have we to do but to • 
keep further off, and laugh at him ? Fidus Cornelius (a tall slim 
fellow), fell downright a-crying in the senate-house at Corbulo's say- 
ing that '^ he looked like vi^ ostrich." He was a man that made 
nothing of a dash upon his life and manners ; but it was worse than 
death to him a reflection upon his person. No man was ever ridicu- 
lous to others that laughed at himself first : it prevents mischief, and 
it is a spiteful disappointment of those that take pleasure in such 
abuses. Yatinus (a man that was made up of scorn and hatred, 
scurrilous and impudent to the highest degree, but most abusively 
witty, and with all he was diseased, and deformed to extremity), 
his way was always to make sport with himself, and so he prevented 
the mockeries of other people. There are none more abusive to 
others than they that lie most open to it themselves ; but the humor 
goes round, and he that laughs at me to-day will have somebody to 
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laugh at him to-morrow, and revenge my quarrel. But, however, 
there are some liberties that will never go down with some men. 
Asiaticos Valenns (one of Caligula's particular friends, and a man 

of high spirit, that would not easily digest an 
^""bi ftSn^^""^ affront), Caligula told him in public what kind 

of bedfellow his wife waa. Good God ! that 
ever any man should hear this, or a prince speak it, especially to a 
man of oonsular authority, a friend, and a husband : and in such a 
manner too as at once to own his disgust and adultery. The tribune 
Chaereas had a weak, broken voice, like an hermaphrodite ; when he 
came to Caligula for the wordy he would give him sometimes Venus^ 
at other times Priapas^ as a slur upon him both ways. Valerius was 
afterwards the principal instrument in the conspiracy against him; 
and Chaereas, to convince him of his manhood, at one blow cleft him 
down to the chin with his sword. No man was so forward as Caligula 
to break a jest, and no man so unwilling to hear it. 



CHAP. IX 

CautiffM against anger in the matter of education, converacy and 
o^her general ruHeafor jpreventing it, both in ourselves and others. 

AlIi that we have to say in particular upon this subject lies undec 
these two heads ; first, that we do not fall into anger 3 and secondly, 
that we do not transgress in it. As in the case of our bodies, we 
have some medicines to preserve us when we are well, and others to 
recover us when we are sick ; so it is one thing not to admit it, and 
another thing to overcome it. We are in the first place, to avoid all 
provocations, and the beginnings of anger : for if we be once down, 
it is a hard task to get up again. When our passion has got the 
better of our reason, and the enemy is received into the gate, we 
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In the next placC; let ns hare a care of teDiptations that we can- 
not resist; and provocations that we cannot bear ; and especially of 
sour and exceptionable company : for a cross humor is contagions. 
Nor is it all that a man shall be the better for the example of a quiet 
conversation; but an angry disposition is troublesome^ because it 
has nothing else to work upon. . We should therefore choose a sin- 
oerci easy, and temperate companion, that will neither provoke anger 
nor return it; nor give a man anyoccaison of exercising his dis- 
tempers. Nor is it enough to be gentle, submissive, and humane, 
without integrity and plain-dealing ; for flattery is as offensive on 
the other side. Some men would take a curse from you better than 
a compliment. Ca)lius, a passionate orator, had a friend of singular 
patience that supped with him, who had no way to avoid a quarrel 
but by saying amen to all that Cadlius said. Cselius, taking this ill : 
*' Say something against me," says he, " that you and I may be 
two ;" and he was angry with him beeause he would not : but the 
dispute fell, as it needs must, for want of an opponent. 

He that is naturally addicted to anger, let him use a moderate 
diet, and abstain from wine; for it is but adding fire to fire. Gentle 
exercises, recreations, and sports, temper and sweeten the mind. Let 
him have a care also of long and obstinate disputes ; for it is easier, 
not to begin them than to put an end to them. Severe studies are 
not good for him either, as law^ mcUTiematics ; too much attention 
preys upon the spirits, and makes him eager : but j^etry, historj^^ 
and those lighter entertainments, may serve him for diversion and 
relief. He that would be quiet, must not venture at things out of 
his reach, or beyond his strength ; for he shall either stagger under 
the burden, or discharge it upon the next man he meets ; which is 
tbe same case in civil and domestic a&drs. Business that is ready 
and practicable goes off with ease ; but when it is too heavy for the 
bearer, they fall both together. Whatsoever we design, we should 
first take a measure of ourselves, and compare our force with the 
undertaking; for it vexes a man not to go through with his work : 
a repulse inflames a generous nature, as it makes one that is phleg- 
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mouic, sad., I have known some that have advised looking in a glass 
when a man is in the fit, and the very spectacle of his own. deformity 
has cured him. Many that are trouhlcsome in their drink, and know 
their own infirmity, give their servants orders l)eforehand to take 
them away by force for fear of mischief, and not to obey t^eir mas* 
ters themselves when they are hot-headed. If the thing were duly 
considered, we should need no other cure than the bare consideration 
of it. We are not angry at madmen, children, and fools, because 
they do not know what they do : and why should not imprudence 
have an equal privilege in other cases ? If a horse kick, or a dog 
bite, shall a man kick or bite again ? The one, it is true, is wholly 
void of reason, but it is also an equivalent darkness of mind thai 
possesses the other. So long as we arc among men, let us cherish 
humanity, and so live that.no man may be either in fear or in danger 
of us. Losses, iDJuries, reproaches, calumnies, they ate but short 
inconveniences, and we should bear them with resolution. Beside 
that, some people are above our anger, others below it. To contend 
with our superiors were a foUy, and with our inferiors an indignity. 
There is hardly a more effectual remedy against anger than pa- 
tience and consideration. Let but the first fervor 
abate; and that mist which darkens the mind, ^alieiwe^^ftens 
will be either lessened or dispelled ; a day, nay, 
an hour, does much in the most violent oases, and perchance totally 
suppresses it : time discovers the truth of things, and turns that 
into judgment which at first was anger. Plato was about to strike his 
^ervant, and while his hand was in the air, he checked himself, and 
still held it in that menacing posture. A firiend of his took notice 
of it, and asked him what he meant ? <' I am now," says Plato^ 
<< punishing, an angiy man ;'' so that he had left his servant to chas- 
tise himself. Another time, his servant having committed a great 
fault : ^' Speusippus,'' says he, '^ do you beat that fellow, for I am 
angry,'' so that he forebore striking him for the very reason that 
would have made another man have done it. '' I am angry," says 
he, ''and shall go farther than becomes me." Nor b it fit that a 
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servant should be in his power that is nofc his own master. Why 
should any one venture now to trust an angry man with a revenge, 
when Plato durst not trust himself? Either he must govern that, 
er that will undo him. Let us do our best to overcome it, but let 
US; however, keep it close, without giving it any vent. An angry 
man, if he gives himself liberty at all times, will go too far. If it 
comes once to show itself in the eye or countenance, it has got the 
better of us. Nay, we should so oppose it, as to put on the very 
contrary dispositions; calm looks, soft and slow speech, an easy and 
deliberate march ; and by little and little, we may possibly bring our 
thoughts into a sober conformity with our actions. When Socrates 
was angry, he would take himself in it, and ttpetik hwj in opposition 
to the motions of his displeasure. His friends would take notice of 
it; and it was not to his disadvantage neither, but rather to his 
credit, that so many should know that he was angry, and nobody yeeif 
it ; which could never have been, if he had not given his friends the 
same liberty of admonition which he himself took. And this course 
should we take ; we should desire our friends not to flatter us in our 
follies, but to treat us with all liberties of reprehension, even when 
we are least willing to hear it, against so powerM and so insinuating 
an evil ; we should call for help while we have our eyes in our head, 
and are yet masters of ourselves. Moderation is profitable for sub- 
jects, but more for princes, who have the means of ezejbuting all that 
their anger prompts them to. When that power comes once to be 
exercised to a common mischief, it can never long continue; a com- 
mon fear joining in one cause all their divided complunts. In a 
word now, how we may prevent, moderate, or master this impotent 
passion in others. 

It is not enough to be sound ourselves, unless we endeavor to 

make others so, wherein we must accommodate 

^^^^ingYnger. ^^" *^® remedy to the temper of the patient. Some 

are to be dealt with by artifice and address : as 

for example, " Why will you gratify your enemies, to show yourself 

so much concerned ? It is not worth your anger : it is below yon : 
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I am as much laroubled at it myself as jou oan be ; but you had 
better say nothingy and take your time to be even with them/' An- 
ger in some people is to be openly opposed ; in others, there must be 
a little yielding, acoording to the disposition of the person. Some are 
won by entreaties, others are gained by mere shame and eonviction, 
and some by delay ; a dull way of cure for a violent distemper, but 
this must be the last experiment. Other affections may be better dealt 
with at leisure ; for they proeeed gradually : but this commences and 
perfects itself in the same moment. It does not, like other passions, 
solicit and mislead us, but it runs away with us by force, and hurries 
us on with an irresistible temerity, as well to our own as to another's 
ruin : not only flying in the face of him that provokes us, but like a 
torrent, bearing down all before it. There is no encountering th^ 
first heat and fury of it : for it is deaf and mad, the best way is (in 
the beginning) to give it time and rest, and let it spend itself: while 
the passion is too hot to handle, we may deceive it; but, however, let 
all instruments of revenge be put out of the way. It is not amiss 
sometimes to pretend to be i^ngry too ; and join with him, not only 
in the opinion of the injury, but in the seeming contrivance of a re- 
venge. But this must be a person then that has some authority over 
him. This is a way to get time, and, by advising upon some greater 
punishment, to delay the present. If the passion be outrageous, try 
^hat shame or fear can do. If weak, it is no hard matter to amuse 
it by strange stories, grateful n^ws, or pleasant discourses. Deceit, 
in this case, is friendship; for men must be cozened to be cured. 

The injuries that press hardest upon us are those which either we 
have not deserved, or not expected, or, at least, not 
in so high a degree. This arises from the love of n^Mettu^'^^atwe 
ourselves : for every man takes upon him, like a have neither de- 
prince, in this case, to practice all liberties, and ^®^® ^°' e^v^<i 
to allow none, which proceeds either from ignorance or insolence. 
What news is it for people to do ill things ? for an enemy to hurt us : 
nay, for a friend or a servant to transgress, and to prove treacherousi 
ungrateful, covetous, impious ? What we find in one man we may in 
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another, and there is no more seciuityin fortune than in men. Our 
joys are mingled with fear, and a tempest may arise out of a calm ; 
but a skilful pilot is always provided for it 



CHAP. X. 

Against rash judgment. 



It is good for every man tO.fortify himself on his weak side : and 
if he loves his peace he must not be inquisitive, and hearken to tale« 
bearers ; for the man that is over-curious to hear and see every thing, 
multiplies troubles to himself: for a man does not feel what he does 
n9t know. He that is Ustening after private discourse, and what 
people say of him, shall never be at peace. How many things that 
are innocent in themselves are made injuries yet by misoonstruction ! 
Wherefore, some things we are to pause upon, others to laugh at, 
and others again to pardon. Or, if we cannot avoid the sense of in- 
dignities, let us however shun the open profession of it, which may 
easily be done, as appears by many examples of those that have sup- 
pressed their anger under the awe of a greater fear. It is a good 
caution not to believe any thing until we are very certain of it; for 
many probable things prove false, and a short time will make evi- 
dence of the undoubted truth. We are prone to* believe many things 
which we are unwillfng to hear, and so we conclude, and lake up a 
prejudice before we can judge. Never condemn a friend unheard } 
or without letting him know his accuser, or his crime. It is a com- 
mon thing to say, " Do not you tell that you had it from me : for if 
you do, I will deny it, and never tell you any thing again : " by 
which means friends are set together by the ears, and the informer 
slips his neck out of the collar. Admit no stories upon these terms; 
fox' it is an unjust thing to believe in private and to be angry openly. 
He that delivers himself up to guess and conjecture runs a great 
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baard ; for there oan be no suspicion without some probable grounds ; 
so that mthont mneh candor and simplicity^ and making the best of 
every thing, there is no living in society with mankind. Some things 
that offend us we have by report; others we see or hear. In tlje 
first case, let us not be too credulous : some people frame stories that 
they may deceive us ; others only tell what they hear, and are deceived 
themsdvea; some make it their sport to do ill offices, others do them 
only to obtain a thank : there are some that would part the dearest 
friends in the world ; others love to do mischief, and stand aloof to 
see what oomes of it. If it be a small matter, I would have wit- 
nesses ; but if it be a greater, I would have it upon an oath, and allow 
time to the accused, and counsel too, and hear over and over again. 
In those cases where we ourselves are witnesses^ we should take 

into consideration all the drcumstanoes. If a 
T •? -> •> • 'J* • ^ 7 Make the best of 

child, it was ignorance ; if a vxnnan, a mutake : ^^ thing. 

if done by comtnand^ a necessity ^ if a fnan be 
injured, it is but guodpro quo : if z judge, he kOoros what he does : 
if A prince, I must submit; either if guilty, to justice, or if innocent^ 
U> fortune .- if a brute, I make myse^ one by imitating it : if a ca- 
lamity or disease, my best relief ]a patience: if Nature, it is both 
foolish and vain to be angry at it : if a good man, I will make the 
best of it : if a bad, I will never wonder at it. Nor is it only by 
tales and stories that we are inflamed, but suspicions, countenances^ 
nay, a hok or a smile, is enough to blow us up. In these cases, let 
us suspend our displeasure, and plead the cause of the absent. '^ Per- 
haps he is innocent; or, if not, I have time to consider it, and 
may take my revenge at leisure : " but when it is once executed, it 
is not to be recalled. A jealous person is apt to take that to him- 
self which was never meant him. Let us therefore trust to nothing 
but what we see, and chide ourselves where we are over credulous. By 
this course we shall not be so easily imposed upon, nor put ourselves to 
trouble about things not worth the while : as the loitering of a ser- 
vant upon an errand, and the tumbling of a bod, or the spilling of a 
glass of drink. It is a madness to be disordered at these fooleries; 
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we consider the thing done^ and not the doer of it. '' It may be he 
did it unwillingly, or by chance. It was a trick put upon him, or 
he was forced to it. He did it for reward perhaps, not hatred ; nor 
of his own accord, but he was urged on to it." Nay, some regard 
must be had to the age of the person, or to fortune ; aDd we must 
consult humanity and candor in the case. One does me a great mis- 
chief at unawares; another does me a very small one by design^ or 
peradventure none at all, but intended me one. The latter was more 
in iault, but I will be angry with neither. We must distinguish be- 
tween what a man cannot do and what he wiU not. '' It is true, he 
ha3 once offended me ; but how often hds he pleased me I He has 
offended me often, and in other kinds ; and why should not I bear it 
as well now as I have done?" Is he my friend f why then, "It 
waa against his will." Is he my enemy ? It is " no more than I 
looked for." Let us give way to wise men, and not quarrel with 
fools; and say thus to ourselves, "We have all of us our errors." 
No man is so circumspect, so considerate, or so fesirful of offending, 
but he has much to answer for. A generous prisoner cannot imme> 
diately comply with all the sordid and. laborious offices of a slave. 
A footman that is not breathed cannot keep pace with his master's 
horse. He that is oVer-watched may be allowed to be drowsy. AH 
these things are to be weighed before we give any ear to the first im- 
pulse. If it be my duty to love my country, I must be kind also to 
my countrymen ; if a veneration be due to the whole, so is a good- 
ness also to the parts : and it is the common interest to preserve 
them. We are all members of one body, and it is as natural to help 
one another as for the hands to help the feet, or the eyes the hands.- 
Without the love and care of the parts, the whole can never be pre- 
served, and we must spare one another, because we are hafa for so- 
ciety, which cannot be maintained without a regard to patticulars. 
Let this be a rule to us, never to deny a pardon, that does no hurt 
either to the giver or receiver. That may be well enough in one 
which is ill in another; and therefore we are not to condemn any 
thing that is common to a nation; for custom defends it. But 
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muoh more pardonable are those things which are common to 

mankind. 

It is a kind of spiteful comfort, that whoever does me an injury 

may receive one; and that there is a power over 

him that is above me. A man should stand as Whoever does an in- 
^ . „.,... , , . J'UT* 1" liable to 

firm against all indignities as a rock does against suffer one. 

the waves. As it is some satisfaction to a man 
in a mean condition that there is no security in a more prosperous ; 
and as the loss of a son in a corner is borne with more patience upon 
the sight of a funeral carried out of a palace ; so ^e injuries and 
contempts the more toleraUe from a meaner person, when we con- 
sider, that the greatest men and fortunes are not exempt. .The 
wisest also of mortals have their failings, and no man living is without 
the same excuse. The difference is, that we do not all of us transgress 
the same way ; but we are obliged in humanity to bear with one 
another. We should every one* of us bethink ourselves how re- 
miss we have been in our duties, how immodest in our discourses, 
how intemperate in our cups ; and why not, as well, how extravagant 
we have been in our passions ? Let us clear ourselves of this evil, 
purge our minds, and utterly root out all those vices, which upon 
leaving the least sting, will grow again and recover. We must think 
of every thing, expect every thing, that we may not be surprised. 
It is a shame, says Fabius, for a commander to excuse himself by 
saying, "I Was not aware of it." 



CHAP. XI. 

Take nothing iU from another man, until you have made it your 

own case, * 

It is not prudent to deny a pardon to any man, without first ex- 
amining if we stand not in need of it ourselves; for it may be our 
22 
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lot to ask it^ even at his feet to whom we refuse it. But we are will- 
nig enough to do what we are very unwilling to suffer. It is unrea^ 
Bonable to charge public vices upon particular persons ; for we are all 
of us bad enough, and that'which we blame in others we find in oar«- 
selves. It is not a paleness in one, or a leanness in another, but a 
pestilence that has laid hold upon all. It is a curious world, and we 
make part of it ; and the way to be quiet is to bear one with another. 
" Such a man," we cry, " has done me an injury, and I never did 
him any harm." Well, but it may be I have injured other people^ 
or, at least, I may live to do as much to him as that comes to. 
^< Such a one has spoken ill things of me : " but if I first speak ill 
of him, &s I do of many others, this is not an injury, but a repay- 
ment. What if he did overshoot himself? He was loth to lose his 
conceit perhaps, but there was no malice in it; and if he had not 
done me a mischief, he must have done himself one. How many 
good offices are there that look like injuries ? Nay, how many have 
been reconciled and good friends after a professed hatred ! 

Before we lay any thing to heart, let us ask ourselves if we have 

not done the same thing to others. But where 

^luotl^l^ho^ shall we find an impartial judge? He that loves 

making it his another man's wife (only because she is another's) 
own case. ^.jj ^^^ suffer his own to be looked upon. No 

man is so fierce against calumny as the evil speaker; none so strict 
exactors of modesty in a Servant as those that are most prodigal of 
their own. We carry our neighbor's crime in sight, and we throw 
our own over our shoulders. The intemperance of a bad son is 
chastised by a worse father ; and the luxury that we punish in 
others, we allow to ourselves. The tyrant exclaims against homicide ; 
and sacrilege against theft. We are angry with the persons, but not 
with the faults. 

Some things there are that cannot hurt us, and others will not; 
as good magistrates, parents, tutors, judges;. 
hSrt^t^nd oXrs ^^^s® ^P^^^ ^^ correction we are to take as we 
wiU not. do abstinence, bleeding, and other uneasy things. 
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vhieh we are the better for. In which cases, we are not so much 
to reckon upon what we suffer as upon what we have done. '^ I 
take it ill/' says one; "and, I have done nothing/' says another: 
when, at the same time, we make it worse, by adding arrogance and 
contumacy to our first error. ^ We cry out presently, " What law 
have we transgressed ? " As if the letter of the law were the sum 
of our duty, and that goodness, humanity, liberality, justice, and 
faith, were things beside our business. No, no ; the rule of human 
duty is of a greater latitude; and we have- many obligations upon us 
that are not to be found in the statute-hooks. And yet we fall short 
of the exactness even of that legal innocency. We have intended 
one thing and done another; wherein only the want of success has 
kept us from being criminals. This very thing, methinks, should 
make us more £a.vorable to delinquents, and to forgive not only our- 
selves, but the gods too; of whom we seem to have harder thoughts 
in taking that to be a particukr evil directed to us, that befalls us 
only by the common law of mortality. In fine, no man living can 
absolve himself to his conscience, though to the world, perhaps, he 
may. It is true, that we are also condemned to pains and diseases, 
and to death too, which is no more than the quitting of the soul's 
house. But why should any man complain of 
bondage, that,- wheresoever he looks, has his 
way open to liberty ? That precipice, that sea, that river, that well, 
there is freedom in the bottom of it. It hangs upon every crooked 
bough ; and not only a man's throat, or his heart, but every vein in 
his body opens a passage to it. 

To conclude, where my proper virtue fails me, I will have re- 
course to example, and say to myself, am I greater than Philip or 
Augustus, who both of them put up with greater reproaches? 
Many have pardoned their enemies, and shall not I forgive a neglect, 
a little freedom of the tongue ? Nay, the patience but of a second 
thought does the business; for though the first shock be violent, 
take it in parts, and it is subdued. And to wind up all in one word, 
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the great lesson of mankindy as well in this as in all oth» 
eases, is^ ^^to do as we should be done by/' 



CHAP. XII. 

Of Crudty. 



There is so near an affinity between anger and cruelty^ that 
many people confound them ; as if crudty were only the execution 
of anger in the payment of a revenge ; which holds in some cases, 
but not in others. There are a sort of men that take delight in the 
spilling of human blood, and in the death of those that never did 
them any injury, nor were ever so mudi as suspected for it; as 
Apollodorus, Phalaris, Sinis, Proomstus, and others, that burnt men 
alive ; whom we cannot so properly call angry as brutal. For avger 
does necessarily presuppose an injury, either done, conceivedy tst 
feared : but the other takes pleasure in tormenting, without so much 
as pretending tiJij provocation to it, and Mis merely for killing sake. 
The original of this crudty perhaps was anger; which, by frequent 
exercise and custom, has lost all sens^ of humanity and mer^, and 
they that are thus a£Pected are so far from the countenance and ap- 
pearance of men in anger, that they will laugh, rejoice, imd entertain 
themsdves with the most horrid ipecta>cles; as rocks, jails, gibbets, 
several sorts of chains and punishments, dilaceration of members, 
stigmatizings, and wild beasts, with other exquisite inventions of tor- 
ture : and yet at last the cruelty itself is more horrid and odious 
than the means by which it works. It is a bestial madness to love 
mischief; bedde, that it is cotoardish to rage frnd tear. A generous 
beast will scorn to do it when he has any thing at his mercy. It is 
a vice for Wolves and tigers ; and no less abominable to the world 
than dangerous to itself. 

The Bomans had their morning and their m>eridian speciadei. 
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In the former J they had their combats of men 
^ith wUd heaus; and in the latter, the men ^^^^^ 
fought one iotth another, ^'I went^'' says oar 
author, '^ the other day to the meridian vpectaclesj in hope of meet- 
iog somewhat of mirth and diversion to sweeten the humors of those 
that had be^n entertained with blood in the morning; bat it i»x)Yed 
otherwise; for, compared with this inhumanity, the former was a 
mercy. The whole business was only murder upon murder ; the 
combatants fought naked, and every blow was a wound. They did 
not contend for victory but for death; and he that kills one man is 
to be killed by another. By wounds they are forced upon wounds 
which they take and give upon their bare breasts. Bum that rogue, 
they cry. What ! Is he afraid of his flesh f Do hut see how 
tneakingly that rascal dies. Look to yourselves, my masters, and 
consider it : who knows but this may come to be your own case V 
Bad examples seldom fail of coming home at last to the authors. 
To destroy a single man may be dangerous ; but to murder whole 
nations is only a more glorious sin. Private avarice and rigor 
are condemned ] but oppressums, when it come to be authorized by 
an act of state, and to be publicly commanded, though particularly 
forbidden, becomes a point of dignity and honor. What a shame is 
it for men to destroy one another, when yet the fiercest even of 
beasts are at peace with those of their own kind ? This brutal fury 
puts philosophy itself to a stand. The drunkard, the glutton, the 
covetous, may be reduced ; nay, and the mischief of it is, that no vice 
keeps itself within its proper bounds. Luxury runs into avarice, and 
when the reverence of virtue is extinguished, men will stick at no- 
thing that carries profit along with it. Man's blood is shed in want- 
onness, but death is a spectacle for entertainment, and his groans are 
music. When Alexander delivered up Lysimachus to a lion, how 
glad would he have been to have had nails and teeth to have de- 
voured him himself ! it would have too much derogated, he thought, 
from the dignity of his wrath, to have appointed a man, for the 
execution of his friend. Private cruelties, it is true, cannot do 
22* 
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much mischief^ but in prinees they are a war against inaii<. 
kincL 

G. Gassar would commonly, for exercise and pleasure^ pat sena- 
tors and Roman knighis to the torture; and 
Barbarous cruelties. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ p^^ ^j^^ ^ 

death with the most acute torments, merely for the satisiaction of 
his cruelty. That Gaesar that << Wished the people of Borne had but 
one neck, that he might cut it off at one blow;" it was the employ- 
menty the study, and the joy of hb life. He would not so much as 
give the expiring leave to groan, but caused their mouths to be 
stopped with sponges, or for want of them, with rags of their own 
clothes, that they might not breathe out so much as their last ago- 
nies at liberty; or, perhaps, lest the tormented should speak some- 
thing which the tormentor had no mind to hear. Nay, he was so 
impadent of delay, that he would frequently rise from supper to have 
men killed by torth-ltghtj as if his life and death had depended upon 
their dispatch before the next morning. To say nothing how many 
fathers were put to death in the same night with their sons (which 
was a kind of mercy in the prevention of their mourning). And was 
not Sylla's cruelty prodigious too, which was only stopt for want of 
enemies ? He caused seven thousand citizens of Bome to ]fi elaugh* 
tered at once : and some of the senators being startled at their cries 
that were heard in the senate-house ; '* Let us mind our business,'' 
says Sylla ; ^* this is nothing but a few mutineers that I have ordered 
to be sent out of the way.'' A glorious spectacle I says Hannibal, 
when he saw the trenches flowing with human blood ; and if the 
rivers had run blood too, he would have liked it so much the better. 
Among the famous and detestable speeches that are (committed 

to memory, I know none worse than that impu* 
all *f ew-s ^. ^ ^®*^* *°^ tyrannical maxim, " Let them hate 

me, so they fear me ; " not considering that those 
that are kept in obedience by fear, are both malicious and mercenary, 
and only wait for an opportunity to change their master. Beside 
that whosoever is terrible to others is likewise afraid of himself. 
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What is more ordmarj ihan for a tyrant to be destroyed by his own 
guards ? which is no more than the patting those crimes into practice 
which they learned of their masters. How many dayes have re- 
venged themselves of their ernel oppressors, though they were sure 
to die for it ! but when it comes once to hpcpuiar tyrannify whole 
nations conspire against it. For <' whosoever threatens all, is in 
danger of ail;'' over and above, that the CTuelty of the prince in- 
creases the number of his enemies, by destroying some of them ; for 
«it entails an hereditary hatred upon the friends and relations of those 
that are taken away. And then it has this misfortune, tiiat a man 
must be bad upon necessity; for there is no going back; so that he^ 
must betake himself to arms, and yet he lives in fear. He can nei'> 
ther trust to the i^th of his friends, nor to the goodness of his chil- 
dren ; he both dreads death and wishes it ; and becomes a greater 
terror to himself than he is to his people. Nay, if there were no- 
thing else to make cruelty detestable, it were enough that it passes 
all bounds, both of custom and humanity ; and is followed upon the 
heel witii sword or poison. A private malice indeed does not move 
whole cities ; but that which extends to all is every body's mark. 
One sick person gives no great disturbance in a &mily ; but when it 
comes to a depopulating plague, all people fly from it. And why 
should a prince expect any man to be good whom he has taught to 
be bad? 

But what if it were safe to be cnnd? were it not still a sad thing, 
the very state of such a government f A gov- 
ernment that bears the image of a taken dty. Tyraimical govem- 

ment is a perpetual 
where there is nothing but sorrow^ trouble, and state of war. 

confusion. Men dare not so much as trust 
themselves with their friends or with their pleasures. There is not 
any entertainment so innocent but it affords pretence of crime and 
danger. People are betrayed at their tables and in their cups, and 
drawn from the very theater to the prison. How horrid a madness 
is it to be still raging and killing ; to have the rattiing of chains 
always in our ears; bloody q>ectacles before our eyes; and to cany 
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terror ancl <^umay wherever we go ! If we had lions and serperUs to 
role oyer ua, this would be the mtfniier of iheir government, saving 
that thej agree better among themselves. It passes for a mark of 
greatness to bum eities^ and kj whole kingdoms waste; nor is it for 
the honor of a prince to appoint this or that single man to be kiUed, 
unless they have whole troops, or (sconetimes) 26^i(0n« to work upon. 
But it is not the spoils of war and Uoody trophies that make a prince 
ffhrious, but the divine power of preserving unity and peace. Rum 
without distifiction, is more properly the business of a general del' 
nge, or a conflagration. Neither does a fierce and inexorable ang&r ' 
^become the supreme magistrate j '^Greatoess of mind is always 
meek and humble; but cruelty is a note and an effect of Weakness^ 
and brings down a governor to the level of a competitor/' - 
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The humanity &nd 6xcell«nce of this virtue is confessed at all 
handS; as well by the men of pleasure, and those that think every 
man was made for himself, as by the Stoics, that make '^ man a so- 
ciable creature, and born for the common good of mankind/' for it 
is of all dispositions the most peaceable and ^iet But before we 
entor any farther upon the discourse, it should be first known what 
clemency is, that we may distinguish it from pity ; which is a weak' 
nessj though many times mistaken for a virtue : and the next thing 
will be, to bring the mind to the habit and exercise of it. 

'^ Clemency is a favorable disposition of the mind, in the matter 
of inflicting punishment 3 or, a moderation that 
remits somewhat of the penalty incurred; as «™e'^cy 
pardon is the total remission of a deserved punishment/' We must 
be careful not to confound clemency with pity; for as religion wor- 
ships God, and superstition profanes that worship^ so should we dis- 
tinguish between clemency and pity ; practising the owe, and avoid- 
ing the other. For pity proceeds from a narrowness of mind, that 
respects rather the fortune than the ca^use. It is a kind of moral 
sickness, contracted firom other people's misfortune : such another 
weakness as laughing or yawning for company, or as that of sick eyes 
that cannot look upon others that are bleared without drooping them- 
selves. I will give a shipwrecked man a plank, a lodging to a 
stranger, or a piece of money to him that wants it : I will dry up 
the tears of my friend, yet I will not weep witib him, but treat him 
with constancy and humanity, as one man ought to treat another. 
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It is objected by some, that demency is an insignificant virtae; 
and that only the bad are the better for it^ for 

place, as physic is in use only among the sick, 
and yet in honor with the sound, so the innocent have a reverence 
for clemency, though criminals are properly the objects of it. And 
then again, a man may be innocent, and yet have occasion for it toa; 
for by the accidents of fortune, or the condition of times, virtue itself 
may come to be in danger. Consider the most populous city or na- 
tion ; what a solitude would it be if none should be left there but 
these that could stand the te^ of a severe justice ! We should have 
neither judges nor accusers; none either to grant a pardon or to ask 
it. More or less, we are all sinners ] and he that has best pui^ed 
his conscience, was brought by errors to repentance. And it is far- 
ther profitable to mankind; for many delinquents come to be con- 
verted. There is a tenderness to be used even toward our slaves, 
and those that we have bought with our moiiey : how much more 
then to free and to honest men, that are rather under our protection 
than dominion I Not that I would have it so general neither as not to 
distinguish between the good and the bad; ioi that would introduce 
a confusion, and give a kind of encouragement tp unrighteousness. 
It must therefore have a respect to the quality of the offender, and 
separate the curable from the desperate ; for it is an equal cruelty to 
pardon all and to pardon none. Where the matter is in balance, let 
mercy turn the scale : if all unrighteous men should be punished, 
who should escape ? 

Thou^ mercy and gentleness of nature keeps all in peace and 
tranquillity, even in a cottage; yet it is much 
S^ private^p^re^n^ «^ore beneficial and conspicuous in a palace. 
but it is more bene- Private men in their condition are likewise ^ri« 
^ ' vote in their virtues and in their vices ; but the 
words and the actions of princes are the subj.ect of publie rumor; 
and therefore they had need have a care, what occasion they give 
people for discourse, of whom people will be always talking. There 
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is the government of Apniice over his people, vl father (yver hid chil- 
drerij a master over his scholars, an officer over his soldiers. He is 
an unnatural father, that for every trifle beats his children. Who is 
the better master, he that rages over his scholars for but missing a 
word in a lesson, or he that tries, bj admonition and fair words, to 
instruct and reform them ? An outrageous officer makes his men 
run from their colors. A skilful rider brings his horse to obedience 
by mingling fair means with foul ; whereas to be perpetually switch- 
ing and spurring, makes him vicious and jadish : and shall we not 
have more care of men than of beasts? It breaks the hope of gen- 
erous inclinations, when they are depressed by servility and terror. 
There is no creature so hard to be pleased with ill usage as* man. 

Clemency does weU with all, but best with princes ; for it makes 
their power comfortable and beneficial, which 

would otherwise bt the pest of mankind. It Mercy is the intere^ 
, , t , ^>ot" 01 pnnce and 

establishes the greatness, when they make the people. 

good of the public their particular care, and em 
ploy their power for the safety of the people. The prince, in effect, 
is but the soul of the community, Us the community is only the body 
of the prince; so that being merciful to others, he is tender of him- 
self : nor is any man so mean but his master feels the loss of him, 
as a part of his empire : and he takes care not only of the lives of 
his people, but also of their reputation. Now, taking for granted 
that all virtues are in thenuelves equal, it will not yet be denied, that 
they may be more beneficial to mankind in one person than in 
another. A beggar may be as magnanimous as a king : for what 
can be greater or braver than to baffle ill fortune ? This does not 
hinder but that a man in authority and plenty has more matter for 
his generosity to work upon than a private person; and it is also 
more taken notice of upon the bench than upon the level. When a 
gracious prince shows himself to his people, they do not fly from him 
as from a tiger that rouses himself out of his den, but they worship 
him as a benevolent influence; they secure him against all conspira- 
cies^ and interpose their bodies between him and danger. They 
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goard him while he sleeps, and defend him in the field aganist his 
enemies. Nor is it without reason, this unanimous agreement in 
love and loyalty, and this heroical zeal of abandoning themselves for 
the safety of their prince ; but it is as well the interest of the people. 
In the breath of a prince there is life and death; and his sentence 
stands good, right or wrong. If he be angry, nobody dares advise 
him ; and if he does amiss, who shall call him to account ? Now, 
for him that has so much mischief in his power, and yet applies that 
power to the common utility aod comfort of his people, diffusing also 
elemency and goodness in their hearts to, what can be a greater 
blessing to mankind than such a prince? An^ man may kill 
another against the law, but only a prince can save him so. Let 
him so deal with his own subjects as he desires his God to deal with 
him. If Heaven should be inexorable to sinners, and destroy all 
without mercy, what flesh could be safe ? But «3 the faults of great 
men are not presently punished with thunder from above, let them 
have a like regard to their inferiors here upon earth. He that has 
revenge in his power, and does not use it, is the great man. Which 
is the more beautiful and agreeable state, that of a calm, a temperate, 
and a clear day ; or that of lightning, thunder, and tempests ? and 
this is the very difference between a moderate and turbulent govern- 
ment. It is for low and vulgar spirits to brawl, storm, and transport 
themselves : but it is not for the majesty of a pnnce to lash out into 
intemperance of words. Some will think it rather slavery than 
power to be debarred liberty of speech : and what if it be, when 
government itself is but a more illustrious servitude? He that uses 
his power as he should, takes as much delight in making it comfort- 
able to his people as glorious to himself. He is ajBable and easy of 
access ; his very countenance makes him the joy of his people's eyes, 
and the delight of mankind. He is beloved, defended, and rever- 
enced by all his subjects; and men speak as well of him in private 
as in public He is safe without guards, and the sword is rather his 
ornament than his defence. In his duty, he is like that of a good 
&ther, that sometimes gently reproves a son, sometimes threatens 
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him ; nay, and perhaps eonects him : bat no father in his right wita 
will disinherit a son for the first fault : there most be many and great 
offenoes^ and only desperate conseqaences, that should bring him to 
that decretory resolution. He will make many experiments to try 
if he can reclaim him firs^ and nothing but the utmost despair must 
put him upon extremities. It is not flattery that calls a prince the 
father of his countrjfj the titles of great and avgust are matter of 
compliment and of honor ; but in calling him father j we mind him of 
that moderation and indulgence which he owes to his children. His 
subjects are his members ; where, if there must be an amputation, 
let him come slowly to it ; and when the part is cut off, let him wish 
it were on again : let him grieve in the doing it. He that passes 
a sentence hastili/, looks as if he did it willingly ; and then there is 
an injusdce in the excess. 

It is a glorious contemplation for a prince, first to consider the 
vast multitudes of his people, whose seditious, 
divided, and impotent passions, would cast all in The blessed reflec- 
confusion, and destroy themselves, and public prince, 

order too, if the bond of government did not re- 
strain them ; and thence to pass to the examination of his conscience, 
saying thus to himself, '^ It is by the choice of Providence that I 
am here made God's deputy upon earth, the arbitration of life and 
death ] and that upon my breath depends the fortune of my people. 
My lips are the oracles of their fate, and upon them hangs the destiny 
both of cities and of men. It is under my &vor that people seek 
either for prosperity or protection : thousands of swords are drawn 
or sheathed at my pleasure. What towns shall be advanced or de- 
stroyed; who shall be slaves, or who free, depends upon my will; 
and yet, in this arbitrary power of acting without control, I was never 
transported to do any cruel thing, either by anger or hot blood in 
myself, or by the contumacy, rashness, or provocations of other men ; 
though sufficient to turn mercy itself into fury. I was never moved 
by the odious vanity of making myself terrible by my power (that 
accursed, though common humor of ostentation and glory that haunts 
23 
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imperious natures). My sword has not only been buried m the scab- 
bard^ but in a manner bound to the peace, and tender even of the 
cheapest blood : and where I find no other motive to compassion^ 
humanity itself is sufficient. I have been always slow to severity, 
aad prone to forgive ; and under as strict a guard to observe the laws 
as if I were accountable for the breaking of them. Some I pardon for 
their youth, others for their age. I spare one man for his dignityi 
another for his humility; and when I find no other matter to work 
upon, I spare myself. So that if I should be this instant called to 
an account, the whole world would agree to witness for me, that I have 
not by any force, either public or private, either by myself or by any 
other, defrauded the commonwealth ; and the reputation that I have 
ever sought for has been that which few princes have obtained, the 
consciousness of my proper innocence. And I have not lost my labor 
neither ; for no man was ever so dear to tmother, as I have made 
myself to the whole body of my people." Under such a prince Uie 
subjects have nothing to wish for beyond what they enjoy ; their 
fears are quieted, and their prayers heard ; and their is nothing can 
make their felicity greater, unless to make it perpetual ; and there 
is no liberty denied to the people but that of destroying one an- 
other. 

It is the interest of the people, by the consent of all nations, to 
run all hazards for the safety of their prince, 
of the prince de^^ ^^^ ^J * thousand deaths to redeem that one 
pends the safety of life, upon which so many millions depend. Does 
^ ' not the whole body serve the mind, though only 

the one is exposed to the eye and the other not, but thin and in- 
visible, the very seat of it being uncertain ? Yet the hands, feet, 
and eyes observe the motions of it. We lie down, run about and 
ramble, as that commands us. If we be covetous, we fish the seas 
and ransack the eaj-th for treasures : if ambitious, we burn our own 
flesh with Scaevola; we cast ourselves into the gulf with Curtius: 
so would that vast multitude of people, which is animated but with 
one soul, governed by one spirit, and moved by one reason, destroy 
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itself with its own strength, if it were not supported by wisdom and 
government. Wherefore, it is for their own secnritj that the peo- 
ple expose their lives for their prince, as the very bond that ties the 
republic together ; the vital spirit of s<f many thousands, which will 
be nothing else but a burden and prey without a governor. When 
this union comes once to be dissolved, all falls to pieces ; for empire 
and obedience must stand and fall together. It is no wonder th^n 
if a prince be dear to his people, when the community is wrapt up in 
him, and the good of both as inseparable as the body and the head ; 
the one for strength, the other for counsel i for what dgnifies the 
force of the body without the direction of the understanding ? While 
the prince watches, his people sleep ; his labor keeps them at ease, 
and his business keeps them quiet. The natural intent of monarchy 
appears even from the very discipline of bees : they assign to their 
master the fairest lodgings, the safest place } and his office is only to 
tsee that the rest perform their duties. When their king is lost, the 
whole swarm dissolves; more than one they will not admit; and then 
they contend who shall have the best. They are of all creatureis the 
fiercest for their size; and leave their stings behind them in their 
quarrels; only the king himself has none, intimating that kings 
should neither be vindictive nor cruel. Is it not a shame, after 
such an example of moderation in these oreatiu:es, that men should 
be yet intemperate ? It were well if they lost their stings too in their 
revenge, as well as the other, that they might hurt but once, and 
do no mischief by their proxies. It would tire them out, if eith^ 
they were to execute all with their own hands, or to wound others 
at the peril of their own lives. 

A prince should behave himself generously in the power that has 
been given him of life and death, especially to* 
wards those that have been at any time his g^cloCte b^y^ 
equals; for the one has his revenge, and the 
other his punishment in it. He that stands indebted for his life has 
lost it ; but he that receives his life at the foot of his enemy, lives to 
tho honor of his preserver : he lives the lasting monument of bis 
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virtue; whereaS; if he had been led in trinrnph, the spectacle yrovld 
have been quickly over. Or what if he shonld restore him to hia 
kingdom again? would it not be an ample accession to his 
honor to show that he foftnd nothing about the conquered that 
was worthy of the conqueror ? There is nothing more venerable than 
a prince that does not revenge an injury. He that is gracious is 
beloved and reverenced as a common father ; but a tyrant stands in 
fear and in danger even of his own guards. No prince can be safe 
himself of whom all others are afraid ; for to spare none is to enrage 
all. It is an error to imagine that any man can be secure that 
suffers nobody else to be so too. How can any man endure to leiid 
an uneasy, suspicious, anxious life, when he may be safe if he please, 
and enjoy all the blessings of power, together with the prayers of his 
people ? Clemency protects a prince without a guard ; there is no 
need of troops, castles, or fortifications ; security on the one side is 
the condition of security on the other ; and the affections of the sub- 
ject are the most invincible fortress. What can be fairer, than for 
a prince to live the object of his people's love ; to have the vows of 
their heart as well as of their lips, and his health and sickness their 
common hopes and fears ? There will be no danger of plots; nay, 
on the contrary, who would not j&ankly venttu*e his blood to save 
him, under whose government, justice, peace, modesty, and dignity, 
flourish? under whose influence men grow rich and happy; and 
whom men look upon with such veneration, as they would do upon 
the immortal gods, if they were capable of seeing them ? And, as 
the true representative of the Almighty they consider him, when 
he is gracious and botintiftd, and employs his power to the advan- 
tage of his subjects. 

When a prince proceeds to punishment, it must be either to vin* 

dicate himself or others. It is a hard matter to 

Where pimidimMitis govern himself in his own case. If a man should 

moderate. advise him not to be credulous, but to examine 

matters, and indulge the innocent, this is rather 
a point of justice than of clemency : but in case that he be mani- 
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festly injured, I would have him forgivej where he may mfdy do it : 
and be tender even where he os^xmot forgive ; but far more exorable 
in his own case, however, than in another's. It is nothing to be free 
of another man's purse ; and it is as little to be mereifUl in anoUier 
man's cause. He is the great man that masters his passion where 
he is stung himself, and pardons when he might destroy. The end 
of punishment is either to comfort the party injured, or to secure 
him for the future. A prince's fortune is above the need of such a 
comfort, and his power is too eminent to seek an advance of repnta^ 
tion by doing a private man a mischief. This I speak in case of an 
afi&ont from those that are below us : but he that of an equal has 
made any man his inferior, has his revenge in the bringing of him 
down. A prince has been killed by a servanty destroyed by a ser- 
pent ; but whosoever preserves a man, must be greater than the per- 
son that he preserves. With citizens, strangers, and people of low 
condition, a prince is not to contend, for they are beneath him : he 
may spare some out of good-will, and others as he would do some 
little creatures that a man cannot touch without receiving injury: 
but for those that are to be pardoned, or exposed to public punish- 
ment^ he may use mercy as he sees occasion; and a generous mind 
can never want inducements and motives to it; and whether it be 
age or sex, high or low, nothing comes amiss. 

To pass now to the vindication of others, there must be had a 
regard either to the amendment of the person 
punished, or the making others better for fear ^iSm^t^^" 

of punishment, or the taking the offender out of 
the way for the security of others. An amendment may be procured 
by a small punishment : for he lives more carefully that has some- 
thing yet to lose; it is a kind of impurity to be incapable of a/ar? 
ther punishment The corruptions of a city are best cured by a few 
and sparing severities ; for the multitude of offenders creates a cus- 
tom for - offending, and company authorizes a cr^me, and there is 
more good to be done upon a dissolute age hj patience than by 
rigor; provided that it pass not for an approlnUion of Hl-v^anners^ 
23* 
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but only as an unwiUingnesB to proceed to eoctremilies. Under a 
mercii^ prince^ a man will be ashamed to offend; because a punish- 
ment that is inflicted by a gentle governor seems to &11 heavier, and 
with more reproach : and it is remarkable also^ that '* those sins are 
often committed which are very often punished/' Oaligula, in five 
years, condemned more people to the rack than ever were before 
him : and there were ^' fewer parricides before the law against them 
than after." For our ancestors did wbely presume, that the crime 
would never be committed, until by law for punishing it,'they found 
that it might be done. Parricides began with the law against them, 
and the punishment instructed men in the crime. Where ihetB are 
&w punishments, innocency is indulged as a public good, and it is a 
dangerous thing to show a city how strong it is in delinquents. There 
is a certain contumacy in the nature of man, that makes him oppose 
difficulties. We are better to follow than to drive ; as a generous 
horse rides best with an easy bit. People ofeey willingly where they 
are commanded kindly. When Burrhus the prefect was to sentence 
two malefactors, he brought the warrant to Nero to sign } who, after 
a long reluctancy, camo to it at last with this exclamation, '^ I would 
I could not write I " A speech that deserved the whole world for 
an auditory, but all princes especially ; and that the hearts of all the 
subjects would conform to the likeness of their masters. As the 
head is well or ill, so is the mind dull or merry. What is the differ- 
ence between a king and a tyrant, but a diversity of will under one 
and the samepower f The one destroys for his pleasure, the other 
upon necessity ; a distinction rather in fact than in name. 

A gracious prince is armed as well as a tyrant; but it is for the 
defence of his people, and not for the ruin of them. No king can 
ever have faithful servants that accustoms them to tortures and exe- 
cutions : the very guilty themselves do not lead so anxious a life as 
the persecutors : for ihey are not only afraid of justice, both divine 
and human, but it is dangerous for them to mend their manners : 
so that when they are once in, they must continue to be bad upon 
necessity. An universal hatred unites ;n a popular rage. A torn- 
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perate fear may be kept in order; hui wlien it comes ODce to be con- 
tinual and sharp^ it provokes people to extremities, and transports 
them to desperate resolntions ; as wild beasts, when they are pressed 
npon the tod, torn back, and assault the very pursuers. A turbu- 
lent government is a perpetual trouble both to prince and people; 
and he that is a terror to all others is not without terror also himself. 
Frequent punishments and revenges may suppress the hatred of a 
few, but then it stirs up the detestation of all. So that there is no 
destroying one enemy without making many. It is good to master 
the wiU of being cruel, even while there may be cause for it, and 
matter to work upon. 

Augustus was a gracious prince when he had the power in his 
own hand ; but in the triumvirac^ he made use 

of his sword, and had his friends ready armed ^ fMapus instance 

, . of Augustus 8 

to set upon Antony during that dispute. But clemency. 

he behaved himself afterwards at another rate; 
for when he was between forty and fifty years of age he was told 
that Ginna was in a plot to murder him, witb the time, place, and 
manner of the design ; and this from one of the confederates. Upon 
ibis he resolved upon a revenge, and sent for several of his friends 
to advise upon it. The thought of it kept him waking, to consider, 
that there was the life of a young nobleman in the case, the nephew 
of Pompey, and a person otherwise innocent. He was off and on 
several times whether he should put him to death or not. " What I " 
says he, ^^ shall I live in trouble and in danger myself, and the con- 
triver of my death walk free and secure ? Will nothing serve him 
but that life which Providence has preserved in so many civil wars; 
in so many battles both by sea and land ; and now in the state of 
an universal peace too ? and not a simple murder either, but a sacri- 
fice ; for I am to be assaulted at the very altar ; and shall the con- 
triver of all this villainy escape unpunished?" Here Augustus 
made a little pause, and then recollecting himself: '' No, no, Cs&sar," 
says he, '^ it is rather Caesar than Cinna that I am to be angry with : 
why do I myself live any longer after that my death is become the 
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interest of so many people? And if I go on, what end will there 
be of blood, and of punishment ? K it be against my life that the 
nobility arm itself, and levels their weapons^ my single life is not 
worth the while, if so many must be destroyed that I may be fre- 
served/' His wife Liva gave him here an interruption, and desired 
him that he would for once hear a woman's counsel. ^'Do," says 
she, " like a physician, that when common remedies fail will try the 
contrary : you have got nothing hitherto by severity ; after Salvi- 
danus, there followed Lepidus ; after him Mursena : Caepio followed 
him, and Egnatiua followed Caepio ; try now what meroy will do, 
forgive Cinna. He is discovered, and can do no hurt to your person ; 
and it will yet advantage you in your reputation/'. Augustus was 
glad of the advice, and he gave thanks for it ; and thereupon coun- 
termanded the meeting of his friends, and ordered Cinna to be 
brought to him alone ; for whom he caused a chair to be set, and 
then discharged the rest of the company. ^' Cinna," says Augustus, 
" he/ore I go any farther ^ you must promise not to give me the in- 
terruption of one syllable until I have told you all I have to say, and 
you shall have liberty afterwards to say what you please. You can- 
not forget, that when I found you in arms against me, and not only 
made my enemy ^ but horn so, I gave you your life and fortune. 
Upon your petition for Ae priesthood, I granted it, with a repulse 
to the sons of those that had been my fellow-soldiers; and you are 
at this day so happy and so rich, that even the conquerors envy him 
that is overcome; and yet after all this, you are in a plot, Cinna, to 
murder me.'' At that word Cinna started, and interposed with ex- 
clamations, '^ that certainly he was far from being either so wicked 
or so mad." ^' This is a breach of conditions, Cinna," says Augus- 
tus, ^^ it is not your time to speak yet : I tell you again, that you are 
in a plot to murder me : " and so he told him the time, the place, 
the confederates, the order and manner of the design, and who it 
was that was to do the deed. Cinna, upon this, fixed his eyes upon 
the ground without any reply : not for his word's sake, but as in 
a confusion of conscience : and so Augustus went on, '' What," 
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says he, ''may be your design in all this? Is it tliat yon woold 
pretend to step into my place ? The commonwealth were in an ill 
condition^ if only Augustus were in the way between you and the 
government. You were cast the other day in a cause by one of your 
own freemen^ and do you expect to find a weaker adversary of CsDsar f 
But what if I -were removed ? There is ^milius Paulus, Fabius 
Maximus, and twenty other £unilies of great blood and interest, 
that would never bear if To cut off the story short (for it was 
a discourse of above two hours; and Augustus lengthened the pun- 
ishment in vx)rd9^ since he intended that should be all) ; <' Well, 
Cinna,'' says he, '^ the life that I gave you once as an enemy, I will 
now repeat it to a traitor and to 9l parricide; and this shall be the 
last reproach I will give you. For the dme to come there shall be 
no other contention between you and me, than which shall outdo 
the other in point of friendship/' After this Augustus made Cinna 
consul (an honor which he confessed he durst not so much as desire), 
and Cinna was ever affectionately faithful to him : he made CsBsar 
his 9ole heir; and this was the Jwst conspiracy that ever was formed 
against him. 

This moderation of Augustus was the excellency of his old age ; 
for in his youth he was passionate and sudden ; 
and he did many things which afterward he tiorto^his%nom?c^^ 
looked back upon with trouble : after the battle of 
Actium, so many navies broken in Sicily, both Roman and stratigers : 
the Persian altars (where 300 lives were sacrificed to the ghost of 
Julius) ; his frequent proseriptions, and other severities } his tem' 
perance at last seemed to be little more than a toeary cruelty. If 
he had not forgiven those that he conquered, whom should he have 
governed ? He chose his very life-guard from among his enemtesy and 
the flower of the Romans owed their lives to bis clemency. Nay, he 
only punished Lepidus himself with hanuhmentf and permitted him 
to wear the ensigns of his dignity, without taking the pontifl^sale to 
himself so long as Lepidus was living ; for he would not possess it 
is a spoil, but as an honor. This clemency it was that secured him 
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HI his greatness, and ingratiated him to the people, though he laid 
his hand upon the goyemment before they had thoroughly submitted 
to the yoke; and this clemency it was that made his namefam<ya;g 
to j>o»t€riti/. This is it that makes us reckon him divine without 
the authority of an apoOieosu. He was so tender and patient, that 
though many a bitter jest was broken upon him (and contumdies 
upon4>rinces are the most intolerable of all injuries), yet he never 
punished any man upon that subject. It is, then, generous to be 
merciful, when we have it in our power to take revenge. 

A son of Titus Arius, being examined and found guilty of par- 
ricide, was banished Bome, and confined Mar- 

menTTlug^i". ^"^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^"^ 2L\[Q^e6. him the same 
annuity that he had before; which made all 
people eonclude him guilty, when they saw that his father had yet 
condemned the son that he could not hate, Augustus was pleased 
to sit upon the fact in the house of Arius, only as a dngle member 
of the council that was to examine it : if it had been in Caesar's 
palace, the judgment must have been Csesar's and not the father^ 9. 
Upon a full hearing of the matter, Caesar directed that every man 
should write his opinion whether guilty or not, and without dedaring 
his own, for fear of a partial vote. Before the opening of the books, 
Caesar passed an oath, that he would not be Arius's heir : and to 
show that he had no interest in his sentence, as appeared afterward; 
for he was not condemned to the ordinary pwntsAmcnte o£ parricides^ 
nor to a prison,, but, by the mediation of Caesar, only banished Bome, 
and confined to the place which his father should name ; Augustus 
insisting upon it, that the father should content himself with an 
easy punishment ; and arguing, that the young man was not moved 
to the attempt by malice, and that ho was but half resolved upon 
the fact, for he wavered in it; and, therefore, to remove him from 
the city, and from his father's sight, would be sufficient. This 
is a glorious mercy, and worthy of a prince, to make all things 
gentler wherever he comes. How miserable is that man in himself, 
who, when he has employed his power in rapines and cruelty upon 
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others, is yet more unbappj in himself? He stands in fear both of 
his domestics and of strangers; the faith of his friends and the 
goodness of his children, and flics to actual violence to secure him 
from the violence he fears. When he comes to look about him, and 
to consider what he has done, what he muU, and what he is about to 
do; tliat with the ha^seness^ the torments of his conscience^ many 
times he fears death, oftener he wishes for it ; and lives more odious 
to himself than to his subjects ; whereas on the contrary, he that 
j^akes a care of the public, though of one part more perhaps than of 
another, yet there is not any part of it but he looks upon as part of 
himself. His mind is tender and gentle ; and even where punish- 
ment is necessary and profitable, he comes to it unwillingly, and 
without any rancor or enmity in his heart. Let the authority, in fine, 
be what it will, clemency becomes it ; and the greater the power, the 
greater is the glory of it. " It is a truly royal virtue for a prince to 
deliver his people from other men's anger, and not to oppress them 
with his own." 
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of immodesty. Nay, let a man have words ever so mach at will, 
he will DO more speak fast than he will run, for fear his tongue should 
get before his wit« The speech of a philosopher should be, like his 
life, composed, without pressing or stumbling ; which is fitter for a 
mountebank than a man of sobriety and business. And then, to 
drop one word after another is as bad on the other side : the inter- 
ruption is tedious, and tires out the auditor with expectation. Truth 
and morality should be delivered in words plain, and without affec- 
tation ; for, like remedies, unless they stay with us, we are never the 
better for them. He that would work upon his hearers, must no 
more expect to do it upon the post, than a physician to cure his pa- 
tients only in passing by them. Not but that I would have a wise 
man, in some cases, to raise himself and mend his pace, but still 
with a regard to the dignity of his manners ; though there may be 
a great force also in moderation.' I would have his discourse smooth 
and flowing, like a river; not impetuous, like a torrent. There is a 
rapid, lawless, and irrevocable velocity of speech, which I would 
scarce allow even to an ol^tor; for if he be transported with passion 
or ostentation, a man's attention can hardly keep him company. It 
is not the quantity, but the pertinence, that does the business. Let 
the words of an ancient man flow soft and gentle; let those of an 
orator come off round and powerful ; but not run on without fear or 
wit, as if the whole declamation were to be but one period. Cicero 
wrote with care, and that which will for ever stand the test. All 
public languages are according to the humor of the age. A wanton- 
ness and effeminacy of speech denotes luxury ; for the wit follows 
the mind : if the latter be sound, composedi temperate, and grave, 
the wit is dry and sober too ; but if the one be corrupted, the other 
is likewise unsound. Do we not see when a man's mind is heavy^ 
how he creeps and draws his legs after him ? A finical temper is 
read in the very gestures and clothes ; if a man be choleric and vio- 
lent, it is also discovered in his motions. An angry man speaks 
short and quick ; the speech of an effeminate man is loose and melt- 
ing. A quaint and solicitous way of speaking is the sign of a weak 
24 
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mind ; but a great man speaks with ease and freedom ; and with more 
assurance ; though less care. Speech is an index of the mind : 
when you see a man dress and set his clothes in print, you shall be 
sure to find his words so too, and nothing in them that is firm and 
weighty : it does not become a man to be delicate. As it is in drink, 
the tongue never trips till the mind be overborne, so it is with 
speech ; so long as the mind is whole and sound, the speech is mas- 
culine and strong, but if one fails, the other follows. 
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0/* styles, compositions, and the choice of words. That is the best 
^«y o/" writing and speaking which is free and natural. Advice 
concerning reading. 

You cannot expect any certain and universal rule, either for the 
sti/lcy or for the manner of speaking or writing ; because they vary ac- 
cording to usage and occasion ; so that we must content ourselves wit^ 
generals. Men write and speak commonly according to the humor of 
the age they live in ; and there is also a correspondence between the 
language and the life of particular persons; as one may give a near guess 
at a man by his very gait, furniture, and clothes. In the first place, let 
the sense be honest and noble ; not pinched up in sentences, but sub- 
stantial and of higher design, with nothing in it superfluous. Let the 
words be fitted to the matter ; and where the subject is fiimiliar, let the 
style be so too ; but great thoughts must have suitable expressions } 
and there ought to be a kind of transport in the one to answer it in 
the other. It is not enough to compose a pleasant fable, and tickle 
the fancy; but he that treats of weighty matters must do it in grave 
and sober terms. There are some that have not so much of the vigor 
of an orator, or of that sententious sharpness ; and yet the worthi- 
ness of the sense makes amends for the lowness of the style. Our 
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forefathers were not at all delighted with fine words and flowers : bnt 
their compositions were strongs eqnal, and manly. We have now-a- 
days here and there a point ; bat the work is uneven, where only this 
or that particular is remarkable. We never admire this or that single 
tree, where the whole wood is all of a height. A specious title-page 
may commend a book to sale, but not for use. An eminent author 
is to be tdcen down whole, and not here and there a bit. It is a 
maiming of the body to take the members of it apart ; nor is it a 
handsome leg or arm that makes a handsome man, but the symmetry 
and agreement of all together. It is the excellency of speaking and 
writing to do it close, and in words accommodate to the intention^ 
and I would yet have somewhat more to be signified than is delivered ; 
it being also a mark of strength, and solidity of judgment. The pro- 
priety of words, in some cases, is wonderful ; especially when we are 
well read in the knowledge of things and of duties ; and there is a . 
singular grace in the gentleness of numbers, when they run smooth 
and without perturbation. Some are raised and staitled at words, as 
a horse is at a drum, and indulge the very passion of the speaker : 
others are moved with the beauty of things ; and when they hear 
any thing bravely urged against death or fortune, they do secretly 
wish for some occasion of experimenting that generosity in them- 
selves i but not one of a thousand of them that carries the resolution 
home with him that he had conceived. It is an easy matter to ex- 
cite an auditory to the love of goodness, having already the founda- 
tion and seeds of virtue within themselves ; so that it is but awakening 
the consideration of it, where all men are agreed beforehand upon the 
main. Who is so sordid as not to be roused at such a speech as 
this ? '< The poor man wants many things, but the covetous man 
wants all." Can any flesh forbear being delighted with this saying, 
though a satire against his own vice ? As to forced metaphors, and 
wild hyperhoks^ I would leave them to the poets. And I am utterly 
against fooling with tinkling conceits and sounds : not that I would 
wholly forbid the use of hyperboles ; which, although they exceed 
the truth, may yet be a means, by things incredible, to bring us unto 
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thiDgs credible. And there may be great use made also oi parables ; 
for the way of application does usually more affect the mind than 
the downright meaning. That speech which gains upon the passion 
is much more profitable than thaji which only works upon the judg- 
ment. Chrysippus was a great man, and of an acute wit ; but the 
edge of it was so fine, that every thing turned it ; and ho might be 
said, in truth, rather to priek the subject that he handled' than to 
pierce it through. 

As it is not for the honor of b, philosopher to be solicitous about 
words, I would not have him negligent neither : but let him speak 
. with assurance, and without affectation. If we can, let our discourses^ 
be poweri^l ; but however, let them be clear. I like a composition 
that is nervous and strong; but yet I would have it sweet and graci- 
ous withal. There are many things, I know, that please well enough 
in the delivery, and yet will hardly abide the lest of an examination : 
but that eloquence is mischievous that diverts a man from things to 
words ; and little better then a prostitution of letters. For what 
signifies the pomp of words, or the jumbling of syllables, to the mak- 
ing up of a wise man ? Tulles composition, indeed, is equal, his 
numbers are harmonious, free, and gentle ; and yet he takes a care 
not to make any forfeiture of his gravity. Fabian is a great man, 
in being second to Oicero ; Pollia is a great man too, though a step 
below .him ; and so is Livy likewise, though he comes after the other 
three. But several subjects require several excellences. An orator 
should be sharp, the tragedian great, and the comedian pleasant 
When a man declaims against vice, let him be bitter ; against danger, 
bold i i^inst fortune, proud ; against ambition, reproachful ; let him 
chide luxury, defame lust : and impotency of mind must be broken. 
In these cases words are the least part of an honest man's business. 
In the matter of composition, I would write as I speak, with ease 
and freedom ; for it is more friendly as well as more natural ; and 
80 much my inclination, that if I could make my mind visible to yon, 
I would neither speak nor write it. If I put my thoughts in good 
sense, the matter of (H*nam^nt I shall leave to the orators. There 
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are some things that a man may write even as he travels ; others 
that require privacy and leisure. But however, it is good in writing, 
as in other cases, to leave the best bits for the last. A philosopher 
has no more to do than to speak properly, and in words that express 
his meaning. And this may be done without tossing of the han^s, 
stamping, or any violent agitation of the body ; without either the 
vanity of the theater on the one hand, or an insipid heaviness on the 
other. I would have his speech as plain and simple as his life ; for 
he is then as good as his word, when both hearing him and seeing 
him, we find him to be the same person. And yet if a man can be 
eloquent without more pains than the thing is worth, let him use his 
faculty; provided that he value himself upon the matter more 'than 
upon the words ; and apply himself rather to the understanding than 
to the fancy : for this is a business of virtue, not a trial of wit. Who 
is there that would not rather have a healing than a rhetorical phi^- 
sician f But for esteeming any man purely upon the score of his 
rhetoric, I would as soon choose a pilot for a good head of hair. 

In the matter of reading, I would fix upon some particular authors, 
and make them my own. He that is everywhere is nowhere; but, 
like a. man that spends his life in travel, he has many hosts, but few 
friends ; which is the very condition of him that skips from one book 
to another ; the variety does but distract his head, and, for want of 
digesting, it turns to corruption instead of nourishment. It is a 
good argument of a well-composed mind when a man loves home, and 
to keep company with himself; whereas a rambling head is a certain 
sign of a sickly humor. Many books, and many acquaintances, 
bring a man to a levity of disposition and a liking of change. What 
is the body the better for meat that will not stay with it? nor is 
there any thing more hurtful in the case of diseases or wounds than 
the frequent shifting of physic or plasters. Of authors, be sure to 
make choice of the best; and (as I said before) to stick close to 
them ; and though you take up others by the by, reserve some se- 
lect ones however for your study and retreat. In your reading, you 
will every day meet with some consolation and support against pov- 
24* 
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erty, deaifa, and other calamities incident to human life ; extract 
what you like, and then single out some particular from the rest for 
that day's meditation. Beading does not .only feed and entertain 
the understanding, but when a man is dosed with one study, he re- 
lieves himself with another ; but still reading and writing are to be 
taken up by turns. So long as the meat lies whole upon the stomach, 
it is a burden to us ; but, upon the concoction, it passes into strength 
and blood. And so it fares with our studies ; so. long as they lie 
whole, they pass into the memory without affecting the understand- 
ing : but, upon meditation, they become our own, and supply us 
with strength and virtue; the bee that wanders and sips from every 
flower, disposes what she has gathered into her cells. 
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Against aH sorts of affections in discourse. Fantastical studies^ 
impertinent and unprofitable subtleties. Man's business is yir- 
tue, not words. 

Thebe are many men (and some of great sense too) that lose 
both the profit and the reputation of good thoughts by the uncouth 
manners of expressing them. They love to talk in mystery^ and 
take it for a mark of wisdom not to be understood. They are so 
fond of making themselves public, that they will rather be ridiculous 
than not taken notice of. When the mind grows squeamish, and 
comes to a loathing of things that are common, as if they were «or- 
didy that sickness betrays itself in our way of speaking too ; for we 
must have new words, new compositions : and it passes for an orna- 
ment to borrow from other tongues where we may be better furnish- 
ed in our own. One man prizes himself upon being concise, and 
talking in parables : another runs himself out in words, and that 
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which he takes only for copiousj renders him to others both ridicu- 
lous and tedious. Others there are that like the error well enoogh, 
but cannot come np to it. Bnt take this for a rale ; " Wheresoever 
the speeoh is corrupted, so is the mind// Some are only for words 
antiquated^ and long since out of date ; others only for that which 
is popular and coarse ; and they are both in the wrong : for the one 
takes too little care, and the other too much. Some are for a raughy 
broken sti/le, as if it were a thing unmanly to please the ear ; others 
are too nice upon the matter of number, and make it rather si-nging 
than ^peaking. Some affect not to be understood till the end of the 
period, and hardly then either. It is not a good style that is either 
too bold or too florid; the one wants modesty, and the other effect 
Some are too starched and formal; others take a pride in being 
. rugged; and if they chance to let fall anything that is smooth, they 
will transpose and mangle it on purpose, only to maim the period, 
and disappoint a body's expectation. These errors are commonly 
introduced by some person that is famous for his eloquence ; others 
follow him, and so it passes into a fashion : and we are as much out 
in the choice of the matter as in that of our words. 

There are some studies which are only matter of curiosity and 
trial of skill, others of pleasure and of use ; but still there are many 
things worth the knowing, perhaps, that were not worth the learning. 
It is a huge deal of time that is spent in caviling about words and cap- 
tious disputations, that work us up to the< edge, and then nothing 
comes on it. There are some tricks of wit, like sleight of hand, 
which amount to no more than the tying of knots only to loosen 
them again ; and it is the very fallacy that pleases us, for so soon as 
ever we know how they are done, the satisfaction is at an end. He 
that does not understand these sophisms is never the worse, and he 
that does is never the better. If a man tells me tbat I have horns, lean 
tell him again that I have none, without feeling on my forehead. 
Bion's dilemma makes all men to be sacrilegious ; and yet at the 
same time maintains that there is no such thing as sacrilege. ^' He 
that takes to himself,'' says he, '^ what belongs to God, commits sao- 
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rilege : but all things belong to God, therefore he that applies any 
thing to his own use is sacrilegious." On the other side, the very 
rifling of a temple he m^es to be no sacrilege; " For it is/' says 
he, '^ but the taking something out of one place that belongs to 
God, and removing it to another that belongs to him too." The 
fallacy lies in this, that though all things belong to him, all things 
are not yet dedicated to him. There is no greater enemy of truth 
than over-much subtlety of speculation. Protagoras will have every 
thing disputable, and as much to be said for the one side as for the 
other ; nay, he makes it another question, '< Whether every thing be 
disputable or not?" There are others that make it a science to 
prove that a man knows nothing ; but the former is the more tolera- 
ble error: for the other takes away the very hope of knowledge; 
and it is better to know that which is superfluous than nothing at all. 
And yet it is a kind of intemperance to desire to know more than 
enough ; for it makes men troublesome, talkative, impertinent, oon- 
ceited, &c. There is a certain hankering after learning ; which, if 
tt be not put into a right way, hinders and falls upon itself. Where- 
fore the burden must be fitted to the shoulders, and no more than 
we are able to bear. It is, in a great measure, the fault of our tutors 
that teach their disciples rather how to dispute than how to live | 
and the learner himself is also to blame for applying himself to the im- 
provement rather of his wit than of his mind : by which means phil- 
osophy is now turned to philology. Put a grammarian to a Virgil^ 
he never heeds the philosophy j but the verse: every man takes 
notes for his own study. In the same meadow the caw finds grass^ 
the dog starts a hare, and the stork snaps a lizard, Tull/s de Re- 
pvMica finds work both for the phUoscypher, the philologer, and the 
grammarian. The philosopher wonders how it was possible to speak 
so much against Justice. The philohger makes this observation, that 
Home had two kings ; the one without a /a^Aer, and the Other without 
a mother ; for it is a question who was the mother of Servius and who 
was the father of Anctui f There is not so much as any mention . The 
grammarian takes notice, that reapsa is used for reipsa ; and sepse 
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for seipsa; and so every man makes his notes for his own purpose. 
Thede fooleries apart^ let us learn to do good to nuuikind^ and to put 
our knowledge into action. Our danger is the being mistaken in 
things, not in words, and in the confounding of good and evil : so 
that*our whole life is but one continued error, and we live in depend- 
ency upon to-morrow. There is a world of things to be studied 
and learned, and therefore we should discharge the mind of things 
unnecessary to make way for greater matters. The business of the 
school is rather a play than study, and only to be when we can do 
nothing else. There are many people that frequent them only to 
hear, and not to learn : and they take notes too, not to reform their 
manners, but to pick up words ; which they vent with as little bene- 
fit to others as they heard them to themselves. It costs us a great 
deal of time, and other men's ears a great deal of trouble, to pur- 
chase the character of a learned man, wherefore I shall even con- 
tent myself with the coarser title of an honest man. llie worst of 
it is, that there is a vain and idle pleasure in it, which tempts us to 
squander away many a precious hour to very little purpose. We 
spend ourselves upon subtleties, which may perchance make us to be 
thought learned, but not good. Wisdom delights in openness and 
simplicity ; in the forming of our lives rather than in the niceties 
of the schools, which, at best, do but bring us pleasure without profit. 
And in short, the things which the philosophers impose upon us with 
so much pride and vanity are little more than the same lessons over 
again which they learned at school. But some authors have their 
names, though their discourses be mean enough; they dispute and 
wrangle, but they do not edify any farther than as they keep us from 
ill-doing, or perhaps stop us in our speed to unrighteousness. And 
there ought to be a difference between the applauses of the schools 
and of the theater ; the one being moved with every popular conceit, 
which does not at all consist with the dignity of the other. Whereas 
there are some writings that stir up some generous resolutions^ and 
do, as it were, inspire a man with a new. soul. They display the 
blessings of a happy life, and possess me at the same time with ad- 
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miration and with hope. They give me a veneration for the oracles 
of antiquitj; and a claim to them as to a common inheritance ; for they 
are the treasures of mankind, and it mnst be my duty to improve the 
stocky and transmit it to posterity. And yet I do not love to hear 
a man cite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurus, without something of his own 
too. What do I care for the bare hearing of that which I may read ? 
Not but that word of mouth m^es a great impression, especially 
when they are the speaker's own words : but he that only recites 
another man's words is no more to me than^a notary. Beside that 
there is an end of invention, if we rest upon what is invented al- 
ready ; and he that only follows another, and is so far from finding 
out any thing new, that he does not so much as look for it I do 
not pretend all this while to be the master of truth, but I am yet a 
most obstinate inquisitor after it. I am no man's slave; but as I 
ascribe much to ^reat men, I challenge something to myself. Our 
forefathers have left us not only ^their invention, but matter also for 
farther inquiry, and perhaps they might have found out more things 
that are necessary, if they had not bent their, thoughts too much 
upon superfluities. 

Is not this a fine time for uis to be fiddling and fooling about 
words? How many useful and necessary things are there, that we 
are first to learn, and, secondly, to imprint in our minds? For it is 
not enough to remember and to understand^ unless we do what we 
know 
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Business, and want of news, are nd excuse among friends for not 
writing. Wise men are (he better for one anotJier, Sow far 
wisdom mat/ he advanced by precept. 

YotJB last letter was very short; and the whole letter itself was 
little more than an excuse &r the shortnesis of it. One while yoa 
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are so full of business thafc yon cannot write at all; and another 
while you have so little news that you do not know what to write. 
Now, assure yourself, that whosoever has a mind to write may find 
leisure for it : and for your other pretence, it looks as if we ourselves 
were the least part of our own business. Put the case, that the 
whole world were becalmed, and that there were neither wars, amours, 
factions, designs, disappointments, competitors, or law-suits; no 
prodigals, usurers, or fornicators, in nature, there would be a large 
field yet left for the offices of fiiendship, and for the exercise of 
philosophy and virtue. Let us rather consider what we ourselves 
ought to do than hearken after the doings of other people. What 
signifies the story of our neighbor's errors to the reforming of our 
own ? Is it not a more glorious and profitable employment to write 
the history of a well ordered life, than to record the usurpations of 
ambitious princes f and rather to celebrate the bounties of the Al- 
mighty than the robberies of Alexander? Nor is business any ex- 
cuse for the neglect either of our studies or of our fHends. First, 
we continue our business, and then we increase it : and instead of 
lending, we do wholly give ourselves up to it, and hunt for colored 
pretences of misspending our time. But I say, that wherever we 
are, or with whomsoever or howsoever employed, we have our 
thoughts at liberty. 

You have here drawn a long letter from me ; and if you find it 
tedious, you may thank yourself for calling upon me to be as good as 
my word. Not but that I write by inclination too. Eor if we love 
the pictures of our friends, by what hand soever they be drawn, how 
much more then shall we joy in a friend's letters, which are undoubt- 
edly the most lively pictures of one another ? It is a shame, you 
will say, to stand in need of any remembrancers of an absent Jriend ; 
and yet sometimes the place, a servant, a relation, a house, a gar- 
ment, may honestly excite the memory ; and it renders every thing 
as fresh to us as if we were still joined in our embraces, and drink- 
ing up one another's tears. It is by the benefit of letters that ab- 
sent friends are in a manner brought together; beside that, epis- 
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toUary discourses are much more profitable than public and premedi- 
tated declamations ; for they insinuate themselves into the a£Fections 
with more freedom and effect; though with less pomp and pretence. 
You do expect, perhaps, that I should tell jou how gentle and short 
a winter we have had j how cold and unseasonable a spring, or some 
other fooleries to as little purpose. But what are you and I the 
better for such discourses ? We should rather be laying the founda- 
tions of a good mind; and learning to distinguish between the 
blessings of virtue and the amusements of imagination. There came 
in some friends to me yesterday, that made the chimney smoke a 
little more than ordinary, but not at a rate to make the neighborhood 
cry out^re. We had a variety of discourse; and passing firom one 
thing to another, we came at last to read something of Quintus Sax- 
tins (a great man, upon my credit, deny it that will). Good God ! 
the force and vigor of that man's writings ! And how much are 
they above the common level of other philosophers ! I cannot read 
them, methinks, wiUiout challenging fortune, and defying all the 
powers of ambition and violence. The more I consider him, the 
more I admire him ;- for I find in him (as in the world itself) even^ 
day to be a nem spectacle, and to afford fresh matter still for naore 
veneration. And yet the wisdom of our forefathers has left work 
enough for their posterity ; even if there were no more in it than 
the application of wliat they have transmitted to us of their own in- 
vention. Now suppose they had left us remedies for such and such 
diseases, so certain that we should not need to look for any other 
medicines, there would be some skill yet required in the applying of 
them in the proper case, proportion, and season. I have an honor 
for the memorials of our worthy progenitors. If I meet a consul or 
SLprcetor upon the road, I will alight from my horse, uncover my 
head, and give him the way; and shall I have no Veneration now for 
the names of the governors of mankind ? No man is so wise as to 
know all things ; or if he did, one wise man may yet be helpful to 
another in finding out a nearer way to the finishing of his work : for 
let a man make ever so much haste, it is some sort of assistance^ the 
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bare enconraging him to oontinne his course ; beade tiie oom^rts 
and benefits of connnmiication in loving, and being belored, and iti 
the mntnal approbation of each other.' 

The last point, yon know, that you and I had in debate wad, 
** Whether or not wisdom may be perfected by precept." There 
are some that account only that port of phxlosophf to be profitable 
to mankind which delivers itself in particular precepts to particular 
persons, without forming the whole man : teaching the husband (for 
the purpose) how to behave himself to his wife, the father how to 
train up and discipline his children, and the master how to goVenk 
his servants ] as if any man could be sufficiently instructed in the 
parts of lifo without comprehending the whole sum and scope of ft. 
Others (as Aristo the Stoic) are rather for the general degrees of 
philosophers ) which, whosoever knows in the main, that persoii uil- 
derstands in every particular how to tutor Imnself. As 1^ that leamd 
to cast a dart, when he has by practice and exercise gotten ik ttu^ 
aim, he will not only strike this or t^at marie, but whatev^ he has 
a mind to : so he that is well informed in the uihoh Will need ho di> 
rection in the parU^ but under the principles of a good life leari^ 
how to behave himself in all the circumstances of it. Oleahth^s 
allows the parcevietic or preceptive philosophy to be in some sort 
profitable ; but yet very short and defective, unless as it flows &om 
the universal understanding of the fa^s and degrees of philosophy. 
Now, the question is. Whether this alone can make a good man ? 
and whether it be superfluous itself, or so sufficient as to make all 
other knowledge appear so? They that will have it stiperfluous, 
argue thus : If the eyes bo covered, there is no seeing without re- 
moving the impediment; and in that condition, it is no purpose to 
bid a man to such and such a place, or to reach thus or that with his 
hand: and so it fares with the mind; so l6ng as that continxMs 
clouded with ignorance and error, it is idle to give particular precepts; 
as if you should teach a poor man to act the part of a rich, or one 
that is hungry how to behave himself with a full stomach; while 
the one IP necessitous, and the other half-starved, t.hoy are neither of 
25 
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them the better for it And then^ shall we ^ve precepts in mani- 
fest cases or in douht/ul? The former need none, and in the latter 
we shall not be believed. Nor is it enough simply to advise, unless 
we also give reasons for it. There are two errors which we are liable 
to in this case; either the unrighteousness of perverse opinions, 
which have taken possession of us ; or at least a disposition to entertain 
error under any resemblance of truth. So that our work must be, either 
to cure a sick mind that is already tainted, or to prepossess an evil 
inclination before it comes to an ill habit. Now, the degrees of^hu 
kiophy enable us in both these cases : nor is it possible, by particu- 
lars, to obviate all particular occasions. One man marries a widow, 
another a maid : she may be rich or poor, barren or fruitful, young 
or ancient ; superior, inferior, or equal. One man follows public 
)>usines8, another avoids it ; so that the same advice that is profitable 
to the one may be mischievous to the other. Every one's is a par- 
ticular cade, and must be suited with a particular counsel. The laws 
of joihUosophy are brief, and extend to all; but the variety of the 
other is incomprehensible, and, can never make that good to all which 
it promises to a few. The precepts of wisdom lie open, but the de- 
grees of it are hidden in the dark. 

Now, in answer, it does not hold with the mind as with the eye : 
if there be a suffusion, it is to be helped by remedy and not by pre- 
cept The eye is not to be taught to distinguish colors ; but the 
mind must be informed what to do in life. And yet the physician 
will prescribe order also to the patient, as wdl as physic; and tell 
him, '' You must bring your eye to endure the light by degrees; 
have a care of studying upon a full stomach,'' &c. We are told, 
that precepts do neither extinguish nor abate false opinions in us of 
good or evil ; and it shall be granted, that of themselves they are 
not able to subdue vicious inclinations; but this does not hinder 
them from being very useful to us in conjunction with other helps. 
First, as they refresh the memory ; and, secondly, as they bring us 
to a more distinct view of the parts, which we saw but confusedly in 
the whole. At the same rate, consolatories and exhortations will bo 
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found saperfliioos as well as precepts j which yet upon daily expe- 
rience we know to be otherwise. Nay, we are the better, not only 
for the precepts, but for the converse of philosophers ; for we still 
carry away somewhat of the tinctnre of virtue, whether we will or not; 
but the deepest impression they make is uponxshildren. It is urged, 
that precepts are insufficient without proof; but I say, that the very 
authority of the adviser goes a great way in the credit of the advise; 
as we depend upon the opinoin of the lawyer without demanding his 
reason for it. And again, whereas the variety of precepts is said to 
be infinite, I cannot allow it. For the greatest and most necessary 
aflairs are not many ; and for the application to time, places, and 
persons, the differences are so small that a few general rules will serve 
the turn. Nay, let a man be ever so right in his opinoin, he may 
yet be more confined in it by admonition. There are many things 
that may assist a cure, though they do not perfect it ; even madmen 
themselves may be kept in awe by menaces and correction. But it 
is a hard matter, I must confess, to give counsel at a distance : for 
advice depends much upon the opportunity ; and that, perhaps, which 
was proper when it was desired, may come to be pernicious before it 
be received. Some, indeed, may be prescribed, as some remedies, 
at any distance, and transmitted to posterity ; but for others, a man 
must be upon the place and deliberate upon circumstances, and be 
not only present, but watchftd, to strike in with the veiy nick of the 
occasion. 
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Seneca gives an account of himself : of his studies, and of his in- 
clinations : with many excellent reflections upon the duties and the 
errors o/* human life. 

YouB letters were old before they came to my hand : bo that I 
made no inquiry of the messenger what you were doing ; besides that, 
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wherever you are, I take it for granted that I know your business, 
and that you are still upon the great work of perfecting yourself: a 
thing not be done by chance, but by industry and labor. We are all 
of us bad hefoTQ we come to be good. We ore prepossessed, so that 
we must unlearn iniquity, and study virtue. GChe great difficulty is 
to begin the enterprise; for a weak mind is afiraid of new experi- 
ments. I have now given over troubling myself for fear of you ; 
because I have that security for your well-doing that never failed any 
man. The love of truth and oi goodness is become habitual to ygu. 
It may so fall out that Fortune perhaps may do you. an injury ; but 
• there is no fear of your dpmg yourself one. Go on as you have be- 
gun, and compoise your resolutions ', not to an effeminlte ease, but to 
a frame of virtuous q^iet. It is a double kindness that you call ma 
to so strict an account of my time, that nothing less than a diary of 
my life will satisfy you; for I take it as a mark both of your good 
opinion .and your friendship ; the former, in believing that I do 
nothing which I care to coiiceal ; and the other, in assuring yourself 
that I will make you the confidant of all my secrets* I will hereafler 
set a watch upon myself, and do as you would have me ; and acquaint 
you not only with the course and meUiod, but with the- very business, 
of my life. 

This day I have h^d entire to inyself, wiUiout any knocking at 
my door, or lifUng up the hanging ; but I have divided it between 
my book and my bed, and been left at liberty to do my own busi- 
ness : for all the impertinents were either at the theater, at bowls, or 
at the horse-match. My body does not require much exercise, and 
I am beholden to my age for it : a little makes me weary ; and that 
is the end also of that which is most robust. My dinner is a piece 
of dry bread, without a table, and without dirtying my fingers: My 
sleeps are short, and in truth a little doubtful between slumbering 
and waking. One while I am reflecting upon the errors of antiquity ; 
and then I apply myself to the correcting of my own. In my read- 
ing, with reverence to the ancients, some things I take, others I alter ; 
and some again, I reject, others I invent; without enthralling myself 
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80 to another's judgment as not to preserve the freedom of my own. 
Sometimes, of a sudden^ in the middle of my meditations, my ears 
are struck with the shout of a thousand people together, from some 
spectacle or other ; the noise does not at all discompose my thoughts; 
it is no-more to me than the dashing of waves, or the wind in a 
wood ; but possibly sometimes it may divert them. " Good Lord," 
think I, " if men would but exercise their brains as they do their 
bodies ; and take as much pains for virtue as they do for pleasure !" 
For difficulties strengthen the mind as well as labor does the body. 

You tell me that you want my books more than my counsels ; 
which I take just as kindly as if you should have asked me for my 
picture. For I have the very same opinion of my wit that I 'have 
of my beauty. You shall have both the one and the other, wiui my 
self into the bargain. 

In the examination of my own heart, I find some vices that lie 
open; others more obscure and out of sight; and some that take me 
only by fits. Which last I look upon as the most dangerous and 
troublesome ; for they lie upon the catch, and keep a man upon a 
perpetual guard ; being neither provided against them, as in a state 
of war; nor secure, as in any assurance of peace. To say the truth, 
we are all of us cruel, as ambitious, and as luxurious, as our fellows; 
but we want the fortune, or the occasion, perchance, to show it. 
When the snake is frozen, it is safe ; but the poison is still in it 
though it is benumbed. We hate upstarts, that use their power witii 
insolence ; when yet, if we had the same means, it is odds that we 
should do the same thing ourselves. Only our corruptions are private 
for want of opportunity to employ them. Some things we look upon 
as superfluous, and others, as not worth the while ; but we never 
consider that we pay dearest for that which we pretend to receive 
gratis; as anxiety, loss of credit, liberty, and time. So cbeap is 
every man in effect that pretends to be most dear to himself. Some 
are dipt in their lusts as in a river; there must be a hand to help 
them out ; others are strangely careless of good counsel, and yet well 
enough disposed to follow example. Some again must be forced to 
25* 
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their duties^ because there is no good to ha doue upou them by per- 
. suasion; but out of the whole race of mankind, how few are there 
that are able to help themselves ! Being thus conscious of our own 
frailly, we should do well to keep ourselves quiet, and not to trust 
weak minds with wine, beauty, or pleasure. We have much adoj 
you see, to keep our feet upon dry ground ; what will become of. 
113 then if we venture ourselves where it is slippery ? It is not to 
sayi 'f This is a hard lesson, and we cannot go through with it !" for 
we can, if we would endeavor it; but we cannot, because we give it 
£6r granted that we cannot, without trying whether we can or not 
And what is the meaning of all this but that we are pleased with our 
vices, and willing to be mastered by them ? so that we had rather 
ezou£(^ than cast them off. The true reason is, we wiU not, but the 
pretence is, that we cannot : and we are not only under a necessiii/ 
of enori but the very love of it. 

To give you now a sketch of my own character : I am none of 
those that take delight ii^ tumult^, and in struggling with difficulties. 
I had rather be quiet than in arms ; for I account it my duty to bear 
up against ill fortune ; but still without choosing it. I am no friend to 
contention, especially to that of the bar; but. I am yery much a ser- 
vant to all honest business that may be done in a corner. And 
there is no retreat so unhappy as not to yield entertainment for a 
great mind ; by which a man may make himself, profitable both to his 
country and to his friends, by his wisdom, by his interest, and by his 
counsel. It is the part of a good patriot to prefer men of worth; to. 
defend, the innocent; to provide good laws; and to advise in war, 
and in peace. But is; not he a. good patriot that instructs youth 
in virtue ; that furnishes the world with precepts of morality, and 
^eeps human nature within the bounds of right reason ? Who is 
the greater man, he that pronounces a sentence upon the bench, ot 
he that in his study reads us a lecture of justice, goodness, patience, 
fortitude, the knowledge of Heaven, the contempt of death, and the 
blessing of a good conscience ? The soldier that guards the ammuni- 
tion and the baggage is as necessary as he that fights the battle. 
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Wau3 not Oatp a greater example tbao either Ulysses qx Hercules ? 
They had the fauae, you kooW| of being indefatigable; despieers of 
pleasure; and great oonquerors; both of their enemies and of their 
appetites Bat Cato, I must oon&ss, had no encounters with mon- 
sters : nor did he £eJ1 into those times of credulity, when people be- 
lieved that the Wjeight of the heayens rested upon one man's 
shoulders ; but he grappled with ambitioni and the unlimited desire 
of power ; whieh the whole world, divided under a triumvirate, was 
not able to satisfy. He opposed himself to the vices of a degenerate 
city, even when it was now sinking under its own weight. He stood 
single, and supported the falling commonwealth, until at last, as in- 
separable friends, they were crushed together; for neither would 
Gate survive the public liberty, nor did that liberty outlive Cato. To 
give you now a. farther account of myself: I am naturally a friend 
to all the rules and methods of sobriety and moderation. I like the 
oldr&shioned plate that was left me by my country-father : it is plain 
and heavy; and yet, for all this, tliiere is a kind of dazzling, me- 
thinks, in ostentations of splendor and luxury. But it strikes the 
eye more than the mind; and though it may shake a wise man, it 
cannot alter him. Yet it sends me home many times more sad, per- 
haps, than I went out ; but yet, I hope not worse ; though not with- 
out some secret dissatisfaction at my own condition. Upon these 
thoughts I betake myself to my philosophy; and then, methinks, 
I am not well unless I put myself into some public employment : 
not for the honor or the profit of it, but only to place myself in a 
station where I may be serviceable to my country and to my friends. 
But when I come, on the other side, to consider the uneasiness, the 
abuses, the loss of time, that attend public affairs, I get me home 
again as fast as I can, and take up a resolution of spending the re- 
mainder of my days within the privacy of my own walls. How 
great a madness is it to set our hearts upon trifles ; especially to the 
neglect of the most serious offices of our lives, and the most impor- 
tant end of our being ! &0W miserable, as well as short, is their life, 
that compass with great labor what thej possess with greater; and 
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hold with anxiety what they acquire with troahle ! Bat wc are gov- 
erned in all things by opinion, and every thing is to us as we be- 
lieve it. What is 'poverty but a privative; and not intended of what 
a man Aas, but of that which he has w)t f The great subject of 
human calamities is money. Take all the rest together, as death, 
sickness, fear, desire, pain, labor; and those which proceed from 
vumey exceed them all. It is a wonderful folly, that of tumblers, 
rope-dancers, divers ; what pains they take, and what hazardi^ they 
run, for an inconsiderate gain ! And yet we have not patience for the 
thousandth part of that trouble, though it would put us into the pos- 
session of an everlasting quiet. Epicurus, for experiment sake, con^ 
fined himself to a narrower allowance than that of the severest pris- 
ons to the most capital offenders : and found himself at ease too in a 
stricter diet than a man in the worst condition needs to fear. This 
was to prevent Fortune, and to frustrate the worst which she can do. 
We should never know any thing to be superfluous, but by the want 
of it. How many things do we provide only because others have 
them, for fashion-sake I Caligula offered Demetrius 5000 crowns; 
who rejected them with a smile, as who should say, ^^ It was so little, 
it did him no honor the refusing of it Nothing less," says he, 
'' than the offer of his whole empire would have been a temptation 
to have tried the firmness of my virtue." By this contempt of 
riches is intended only the fearless possession of them ; and the way 
to attain that is to persuade ourselves that we may live happily with- 
out them. How many of those things, which reason formerly told 
us were superfluous and mimical, do we now find to be so by experi- 
ence ! But we are misled by the counterfeit of good on the one 
hand, and the suspicion of evil on the other. Not that riches are 
an efficient cause of mischief; but they are a precedent cause, by 
way of irritation and attraction : for they have so near a resem- 
blance of good, that most people take them to be good. Nay, virtue 
itself is also a precedent cause of evil; as many are envied for their 
wisdom, or for their justice ; which does not arise from the thing 
itself, but from the irreprovable power of virtue, that forces all men 
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to admiro and to love it That is not good that is more advantch 
geous to us, but that which is onl^ so. 



EPISTLE VI. 

The blessings of a virtuous retirement. JSow we come to the knowl- 
e^e of virtue. A distinction between good and honest. A 
wise man contents him^self with his lot. 

Therb is no opportunity escapes me of inquiring where you are, 
what you do, and what company you keep : and I am well enough 
pleased that I can hear nothing concerning you : for it shows that 
you live retired. Not but that J, durst trust you with the wide world 
too ; but, however, it is not easy such a general conversation, nor is 
it absolutely false neither : for though it should not corrupt you, it 
would yet hinder you. Now, wheresoever you are, know, that I am 
with you, and you are to live as if I both heard and saw you. Your 
. letters are really blessings to me, and the sense of your improvements 
relieves me, even under the consideration of my own decay. Re- 
member, that as I am old, so are you mortal. Be true to yourself, 
and examine yourself whether you be of the same mind to-day that 
you were yesterday ; for that is a sign of perfect wisdom, -^nd yet 
give me leave to tell you, that though change of mind be a token of 
imperfection, it is the business of my age to unwill one day that 
which I willed aiiother. And let me recommend it to your practice 
too, in many cases ; for the abatement of our appetites and of our 
errors is the best entertainment of mankind. It is for young men 
to gather knowledge, and for old men to use it ; and assure yourself 
that no man gives a fairer account of his time than he that makes it 
his daily study to make himself better. If you be in health, and 
think it worth your while to become the master of yourself, it is my 
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endured in sieges, even for the ambition and interest of other people; 
And shaJU not a man venture the crossing an intemperate lust for 
Ihe oonqaest of himself ? You do very well to betake yourself to a 
private Uie : and better yet, in keeping of that privacy private ; for, 
olberwiee your retreat would look like ostentation. The gieatest 
^iona of our lives are those tiliat we do in a recess from business : 
IfoAde that there are some governments and employments that a man 
^ould not have any thing to do withal. And then it is to be con- 
sidered that public offices and commissions are commonly bought 
with our money ; whereas the great blessings of leisure and privacy 
cost us nothing. Contemplation is undoubtedly the best entertain- 
ment of peace; and only a shorter out to Heaven itself: over and 
above that, business makes us troublesome to others, and unquiet to 
ourselves; for the end of one appetite or design is the beginning, of 
another ; to say nothing of the expense of time in vexatious attend- 
ances, and the danger of competitors. Such a man, perhaps, has 
more friends at court than I have ; a larger train, a fairer estate, 
more profitable offices, and more illustrious titles; but what do I oare 
to bo overcome by men in some cases, so long as Fortune is overoome 
by me in aM? These considerations should have been earlier; for 
it is too late in the article of death to project the happiness of lifb. 
And yet there is no age better adapted to virtue than that which 
comes by many experiments, and long sufferings, to the knowledge 
of it : for our lusts are then weak, and our judgment strong ; and 
wisdom is the effect of time. 

Some are of opinion that we come to the knowledge of virtue by 
chance (which were an indignity) ; others, by observation, and com- 
paring matters of fact one with another; the understanding, by a 
kind of analogy f approving this or that for good and honest. These 
arc two points, which others make wholly different, but the Stoics 
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only divide them. Some will have every thing to be good that is 
beneficial to us ; as money, wine, and so lower, to the meanest things 
we use. And they reckon that to be honest where there is a reason- 
able discharge of a oomdion duty ; as reverence to a parent, tender- 
ness to a friend, the exposing of ourselves for our country^ and the 
regulating of our lives according to moderation and prudence. The 
Stoics reckon them to be two : but so as to make these two, yet out 
oicne. They will have nothing to be good but what is honest, nor 
any thing to be honest, but that which i$ good ; so that in some sort 
they are mixed and inseparable. There are some things that are 
neither good nor bad ; as war, embassy, jurisdiction ; but these, in 
the laudable administration of them, do, of doubtful, become good, 
which good is only a consequent upon honesty; but honesty is good 
in itself, and the other flows from it. There are some actions that 
seem to us matter of benignity, humanity, generosity, resolution ; 
which, we are apt to admire as perfect : and yet, upon further ex- 
amination, we find that great vices were concealed under the resem- 
blances of eminent virtues. Glorious actions are the images of virtue, 
but yet many things seem to be good that are evil, and evil that are 
good: and the skill is, to distinguish between things that are so 
much alike in show and so disagreeing in effect. We are led to the 
understanding of virtue by the congruity we find in such and such 
actions to nature and right reason ; by the order, grace, and con- 
stancy of them, and by a certain majesty and greatness that surpass 
all other things. From hence proceeds a hi^py life, to which noth- 
ing comes amiss ) but, on the contrary, every thing succeeds to our very 
wish. Th6re is no wrangling with fortune ; no being out of humor 
for accidents ; whatsoever befalls me is my lot, and whether in ap- 
piBaranoe it be good or bad, it is so ] and it is my duty to bear it. 
When a man hai9 once gotten a habit of virtue, all his actions are 
equal : he is constantly one and the same man ; and he does well; 
not only upon counsel, but out of custom too. Shall I tell you now, 
in a word, the sum of human duty ? Patience where we are to suf- 
fer j and pnwfcnce in things we do. It is a frequent complaint in 
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desire and my advice, that yoa apply yourself to wisdom with your 
whole heart, and judge of your improvement, not by what you speak 
or by what you write, but by the firmness of your mind, and the 
government of your passions. What extremities have some men 
endured in sieges, even for the ambition and interest of other people; 
And shall not a man venture the crossing an intemperate lust for 
the conquest of himself? You do very well to betake yourself to a 
private life : and better yet, in keeping of that privacy private : for, 
otherwise your retreat would look like ostentation. The greatest 
actions of our lives are those that we do in a recess from business : 
beside that there are some governments and employments that a man 
would not have any thing to do withal. And then it is to be con- 
sidered that public offices and commissions are commonly bought 
with our money ] whereas the great blessings of leisure and privacy 
cost us nothing. Contemplation is undoubtedly the best entertain- 
ment of peace; and only a shorter out to Heaven itself: over and 
above that, business makes us troublesome to others, and unquiet to 
ourselves; for the end of one appetite or design is the beginning of 
another ; to say nothing of the expense of time in vexatious attend- 
ances, and the danger of competitors. Such a man, perhaps, has 
more friends at court than I have ; a larger train, a fGurcr estate, 
more profitable offices, and more illustrious titles ; but what do I care 
to bo overcome by men in some cases, so long as Fortune is overoome 
by me in aM? These considerations should have been earlier; for 
it is too late in the article of death to project the liappiness of life. 
And yet there is no age better adapted to virtue than that which 
comes by many experiments, and long sufierings, to the knowledge 
of it : for our lusts are then weak, and our judgment strong ; and 
wisdom is the effect of time. 

Some are of opinion that we come to the knowledge of virtue by 
chance (which were an indignity) ; others, by observation, and com- 
paring matters of fact one with another; the understanding, by a 
kind of analogy, approving this or that for good and honest. These 
arc two points, which others make wholly different, but the Stoics 
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only divide them. Some will have every thing to be good that is 
beneficial to us ^ as money, wine, and so lower, to the meanest, things 
we use. And they reekon that to be honest where there is a reason- 
able discharge of a oomdion duty ; as reverence to a parent, tender- 
ness to a friend, the exposing of ourselves for our country^ and the 
regulating of our lives according to moderation and prudence. The 
Stoics reckon them to be two : but so as to make these two, yet out 
done. They will have nothing to be good but what is honest, nor 
any thing to be honest, but that which i^ good ; so that in some sort 
they are mixed and inseparable. There are some things that are 
neither good nor bad ; as war, embassy, jurisdiction ; but these, in 
the laudable administration of them, do, of doubtful, become good, 
which good is only a consequent upon honesty; but honesty is good 
in itself, and the other flows from it. There are some actions that 
seem to us matter of benignity, humanity, generosity, resolution ; 
which, we are apt to admire as perfect : and yet, upon further ex- 
amination, we find that great vices were concealed under the resem- 
blances of eminent virtues. Glorious actions are the images of virtue, 
but yet many things seem to be good that are evil, and evil that are 
good: and the skill is, to distinguish between things that are so 
much alike in show and so disagreeing in effect. We are led to the 
understanding of virtue by the congruity we find in such and such 
actions to nature and right reason ; by the order, grace, and con- 
stancy of them, and by a certain majesty and greatness that surpass 
all other things. From hence proceeds a hi^py life, to which noth- 
ing comes amiss ; but, on the contrary, every thing succeeds to our very 
wish. Theire is no wrangling with fortune ; no being out of humor 
for accidents ; whatsoever befalls me is my lot, and whether in ap- 
pearance it be good or bad, it is so ; and it is my duty to bear it. 
When a man has once gotten a habit of virtue, all his actions are 
equal : he is constantly one and the same man ; and he does well, 
not only upon counsel, but out of custom too. Shall I tell you now, 
in a word, the sum of human duty ? Patience where we are to suf- 
fer; nnd pritdencc in things we do. It is a frequent compkint in 
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desire and my advice, that yoa apply yourself to wisdom with your 
whole heartland judge of your improvement, not by what you speak 
or by what you write, but by the firmness of your mind, and the 
government of your passions. What extremities have some men 
endured in sieges, even for the ambition and interest of other people; 
And shall not a man venture the crossing an intemperate lust for 
the conquest of himself? You do very well to betake yourself to a 
private life : and better yet, in keeping of that privacy private : for, 
otherwise your retreat would look like ostentation. The greatest 
actions of our lives are those that we do in a recess from business : 
beside that there are some governments and employments that a man 
would not have any thing to do withal. And then it is to be con- 
sidered that public offices and commissions are commonly bought 
with our money ; whereas the great blessings of leisure and privacy 
cost us nothing. Contemplation is undoubtedly the best entertain- 
ment of peace; and only a shorter out to Heaven itself: over and 
above that, business makes us troublesome to others^ and unquiet to 
ourselves; for the end of one appetite or design is the beginning, of 
another ; to say nothing of the expense of time in vexatious attend- 
ances, and the danger of competitors. Such a man, perhaps, has 
more friends at court than I have ; a larger train, a fairer estate^ 
more profitable offices, and more illustrious titles ; but what do I care 
to bo overcome by men in some cases, so long as Fortune is overcome 
by me in aU? These considerations should have been earlier; for 
it is too late in the article of death to project the happiness of life. 
And yet there is no age better adapted to virtue than that which 
comes by many experiments, and long sufferings, to the knowledge 
of it : for our lusts are then weak, and our judgment strong ; and 
wisdom is the effect of time. 

Some are of opinion that we come to the knowledge of virtue bj 
chance (which were an indignity) ; others, by observation, and com- 
paring matters of fact one with another; the understanding, by a 
kind of analogy, approving this or that for good and honest. These 
arc two points, which others make wholly different, but the Stoics 
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only divide them. Some will have every thing to be good that is 
beneficial to us ; as money, wine, and so lower, to the meanest, things 
we use. And they reekon that to be honest where there is a reason- 
able discharge of a oomdion duty ; as reverence to a parent, tender- 
ness to a friend, the exposing of ourselves for our country^ and the 
regulating of our lives according to moderation and prudence. The 
Stoics reckon them to be two : but so as to make these tico, yet out 
of one. They will have nothing to be good but what is honest, nor 
any thing to be honest, but that which i^ good ; so that in some sort 
they are mixed and inseparable. There are some things that are 
neither good nor bad ; as war, embassy, jurisdiction ; but these, in 
the laudable administration of them, do, of doubtful, become good, 
which good is only a consequent upon honesty ; but honesty is good 
in itself, and the other flows from it. There are some actions that 
seem to us matter of benignity, humanity, generosity, resolution ; 
which, we are apt to admire as perfect : and yet, upon further ex- 
amination, we find that great vices were concealed under the resem- 
blances of eminent virtues. Glorious actions are the images of virtue, 
but yet many things seem to be good that are evil, and evil that are 
good: and the skill is, to distinguish between things that are so 
much alike in show and so disagreeing in effect. We are led to the 
understanding of virtue by the congruity we find in such and such 
actions to nature and right reason ; by the order, grace, and con- 
stancy of them, and by a certain majesty and greatness that surpass 
all other things. From hence proceeds a happy life, to which noth- 
ing comes amiss ; but, on the contrary, every thing succeeds to our very 
wish. There is no wrangling with fortune ; no being out of humor 
for accidents ; whatsoever befalls me is my lot, and whether in ap- 
pearance it be good or bad, it is so ; and it is my duty to bear it. 
When a man has once gotten a habit of virtue, all his actions are 
equal : he is constantly one and the same man ; and he does well, 
not only upon counsel, but out of custom too. Shall I tell you now, 
in a word, the sum of human duty ? Patience where we are to suf- 
fer; B.nd pritdencc in things wc do. It in a frequent complaint in 
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desire and my advioei that yoa apply yourself to wisdom with your 
whole heart, and judge of your improvement, not by what you speak 
or by what you write, but by the firmness of your mind, and the 
government of your passions. What extremities have some men 
endured in sieges, even for the ambition and interest of other people; 
And shall not a man venture the crossing an intemperate lust for 
the conquest of himself? You do very well to betake yourself to a 
private life : and better yet, in keeping of that privacy private : for, 
otherwise your retreat would look like ostentation. The greatest 
actions of our lives are those l^at we do in a recess from business : 
beside that there are some governments and employments that a man 
would not have any thing to do withal. And then it is to be con- 
sidered that public offices and commissions are commonly bought 
with our money ; whereas the great blessings of leisure and privacy 
cost us nothing. Contemplation is undoubtedly the best entertain- 
ment of peace; and only a shorter out to Heaven itself: over and 
above that, business makes us troublesome to others^ and unquiet to 
ourselves; for the end of one appetite or design is the beginning, of 
another ; to say nothing of the expense of time in vexatious attend- 
ances, and the danger of competitors. Such a man, perhaps, has 
more friends at court than I have ; a larger train, a fairer estate, 
more profitable offices, and more illustrious titles ; but what do I care 
to be overcome by men in some cases, so long as Fortune is overcome 
by me in aU? These considerations should have been earlier; for 
it is too late in the article of death to project the happiness of life. 
And yet there is no age better adapted to virtue than that which 
comes by many experiments, and long sufferings, to the knowledge 
of it : for our lusts are then weak, and our judgment strong ; and 
wisdom is the effect of time. 

Some are of opinion that we come to the knowledge of virtue by 
chance (which were an indignity) ; others, by observation, and com- 
paring matters of fact one with another; the understanding, by a 
kind of analogy^ approving this or that for good and honest. These 
arc two points, which others make wholly difiercnt, but the Stoics 
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only divide them. Some will have every thing to be good that is 
beneficial to us ; as money, wine, and so lower, to the meanest, things 
we use. And they reekon that to be honest where there is a reason- 
able discharge of a oommon duty ; as reverence to a parent, tender- 
ness to a friend, the exposing of ourselves for our country^ and the 
regulating of our lives according to moderation and prudenoe. The 
Stoics reckon them to be two : but so as to make these ttoo, yet out 
of one. They will have nothing to be good but what is honest, nor 
any thing to be honest, but that which i$ good ; so that in some sort 
they ate mixed and inseparable. There are some things that are 
neither good nor bad ; as war, embassy, jurisdiction ; but these, in 
the laudable administration of them, do, of doubtful, become good, 
which good is only a consequent upon honesty ; but honesty is good 
in itself, and the other flows from it. There are some actions that 
seem to us matter of benignity, humanity, generosity, resolution ; 
which, we are apt to admire as perfect : and yet, upon further ex- 
amination, we find that great vices were concealed under the resem- 
blances of eminent virtues. Glorious actions are the images of virtue, 
but yet many things seem to be good that are evil, and evil that are 
good: and the skill is, to distinguish between things that are so 
much alike in show and so disagreeing in effect. We are led to the 
understanding of virtue by the congruity we find in such and such 
actions to nature and right reason ; by the order, graee, and con- 
stancy of them, and by a certain majesty and greatness that surpass 
all other things. From hence proceeds a happy life, to which noth- 
ing comes amiss ; but, on the contrary, every thing succeeds to our very 
wish. There is no wrangling with fortune ; no being out of humor 
for accidents ; whatsoever befalls me is my lot, and whether in ap- 
pearance it be good or bad, it is so ; and it is my duty to bear it. 
When a man has once gotten a habit of virtue, all his actions are 
equal : ho is constantly one and the same man ; and he does well; 
not only upon counsel, but out of custom too. Shall I tell you now, 
in a word, the sum of human duty ? Patience where we are to suf- 
fer; Rnd prudence in things we do. It is a frequent complaint in 
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thd world, that the things we enjoy are but few, transitory, and un- 
certain ; 80 ungrateful a eonstrnction do we make of the divine 
bottnty. Hence it is, that we are neither willing to die, nor con- 
tented to Hve, between the fear of the one and the detestation of 
the other : hence it is that we are perpetnaBy shifting of eonnsels^ 
and still craving of more; because thai which we call felicity is not 
able to fill ns. And what is the reason, but that we are not yet cotne 
to that immense and insuperable good which leaves us nothing fur- 
ther to desire ? In that blessed esUtto we feel no want ; we are 
abundantly pleased with what we have ; and wbat we have notj we 
do not regard : so that every thing is great because it is sufficient. 
If we quit this hold, there will be no place for the offices of faith and 
goodness; in the discharge whereof we must both suffer many thingis 
that the world calls evil, and part with many things which are com- 
monly accounted good. True joy is everlasting, pleasures are fiifee 
and fugitive. It is a great encouragement to well-dowg^y that when 
we are once in the possession of virtue, it is our own for eter. While 
I speak this to you, I prescribe to myself : what I write I read ; 
and reduce all my meditations to the ordering of my oWn manners. 
There is nothing so mean and ordinary but it is illustrated by virtue ; 
and externals are of no more use to it than the light of a candle to 
the glory of the sun. 

It is often objected to me, that I advise people to quit the Worldj 
to retire, and content themselves with a good conscience. But what 
becomes of your precepts then (say they), that enjoin us to die in 
action ? To whom I must answer, " That I am never more in ac- 
tion than whenl am alone in my study : where I have only looked 
up myself in private to attend the business of the public. I do not 
lose so much as one day ; nay, and part of the night too to borrow for 
my ^xx^k. When my eyes will serve me no%longer, I fall asleep, and 
until then I work. I have retired myself, not only from men, but 
from business also ; and my own, in the first place, to attend the 
service of posterity ; in hope, that what I now wrif;e may, in some 
measure, be profitable to future generations/' 
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Bat it is no new thing, I know, to calumniate virtue and good 
men : for sick eyes will not endure the light 3 but, like hird^ of 
nighty they fly into their holes. Why does such a man talk so much 
of his philosfyphyj and yet live in magnificence ? of contemning riches^ 
life, health; and yet cherish and maintain. them with the greatest 
care imaginable ? Banishment, he says, is but an idle name ) and 
yet he can grow old within his own walls. He puts no difference 
between a long life and a short, and yet he spins out his own as far 
as in will go. The thing is this, he does not contemn temporary 
blessings so as to refuse or drive them away ; but if they come they 
are welcome ; if not, he will never break his heart for the want of 
them ; he takes them into his house, not into his soul ; and he makes 
use of them only as matter for his virtue to work upon. There is 
no doubt but a wise man may show himself better in riches than in 
poverty ; that is to say, his temperance, his liberality, his magnifi- 
cence, providence, and prudence, will be more conspicuous. He will 
be a wise man still if he should want a leg or an arm ; but yet he had 
rather be perfect. He is pleased with wealth, as he would be at sea 
with a fair wind, or with a glance of the warm sun in a frosty morn- 
ing ; so that the things which we call indifferent are not yet without 
their value ; and some greater than others ; but with this difference, 
between ^q philosophers and the common people, riches are the ser- 
vants of the one and the masters of the other. From the one, if 
they depart, they carry away nothing but themselves ] but from the 
other, they take away the very heart and peace of the possessor 
along with them. It is true, that if I might have my choice, I would 
have health and strength ; and yet if I come to be visited with pain 
or sipknessj I will endeavor to improve them to my advantage, by 
making a righteous judgment of them^ as I ought to do with all the 
afflictions of Nature. So that, as they are not good in themselves, 
neither arc they evil, but matter of exercise for our virtues ; of tem- 
perance on the one hand, and of resignation on the other. 
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EPISTLE VIL 

Of impertinent studies, and impertinent men. Philosophers the 
best companions. 

He that duly considers the business of life and death, will find 
that he has little time to spare from that studj : and yet how we 
trifle away our hours upon impertinent niceties and cavils ! Will 
Plato'simaginary ideas make an honest man ? There is neither cer- 
tainty in them) nor substance. '' A mouse is a syllable ; but a syl- 
lable does not eat cheese : therefore a mouse does not eat cheese/' 
Oh I these childish follies I Is it for these ih&t we spend our blood 
and our good-humor, and grow gray in our closets ? We are jesting 
when we should be helping the miserable; as well ourselves as 
otliers. There is no sporting with men in distress. The felicity of 
mankind depends upon the counsel of philosophers. Let us rather 
consider what nature has made superfluous and what necessary ; how 
easy our conditions are, and how delicious that life which is governed 
by reason rather than opinion. There are impertinent studies as 
well as impertinent men. Didymus the grammarian wrote 4000 
books; wherein he is much concerned to discover where Homer was 
born ; who was ^neas's true mother ; or whether Anacreon was the 
greater whoremaster or drunkard ; with other fopperies, that a man 
would labor to forget if he knew them. Is it not an important 
question which of the two was first, the mallet or the tongs ? Some 
people are extremely inquisitive to know how many oars Ulysses 
had; which was first written, the Iliads or the Odysses; or if they 
were both done by the same hand. A man is never a jot the morie 
learned for this curiosity, but much the more troublesome. Am I 
ever the more just, th^ more moderate, valiant, or liberal, for know- 
ing that Curius Dentatus was the first that carried elephants in tri- 
umph ? Teach me my duty to my family, to my neighbor, and to 
myself: to dispute with Socrates; to doubt with Cameades; taset 
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up my rest with Epicurus; to master my appetites vitb tbe Stoics; 
and to renounce the world with the Cynic. What a deal of business 
there is, first^ to make Homer 2k philosopher ; and, secondly, in what 
dctsseB to range him ! One will have him to be a Stoic, a friend to 
virtue, and an enemy to pleasure ; preferring bopesty even to immor- 
tality itself; another makes him an Epicurean; one that loves his 
quiet, and to spend his time in good^company : some are positive in 
it that he was a Peripatetic; and others, that he was a Skeptic. 
But it is clear, that in being all these things, he was not any of them. 
These divided opinions do not at all hinder us from agreeing,^ upon 
die main, that be was a wise man. Let us therefore apply ourselves 
to those things that made him so, and even let the rest alone. 

. It was a pleasant humor of Calvicius Sabinus, a rich man, and 
one that managed a very good fortune with a very ill grace. He 
bad neither wit nor memory, but would fain pass for a learned man, 
and so took several into his family ; and whatsoever they knew he as- 
BOmed to himself. There are a sort of people that are never well 
but at theaters, spectacles, and public places; men of business, but 
it is only in their faces : for they wander up and down without any 
design; like pismires, eager and empty; and every thing they do is 
only OS it happens. This is a humor which a man may call a kind 
of restless laziness. Others you shall have that. are perpetually in 
baste, as if they were crying ^re, or running for a doctor, and all this 
hurry, perhaps, only to salute somebody that had no mind to take 
notice of them ; or some such trivial errand. At night, when they 
come home tired and weary, ask them why they went out ? where 
they have been ? and what they have done ? it is a very slender ac- 
count they are able to give you : and yet. the next day they take the 
sameyat^n^ over again : this is a kind of fantastical industry, a great 
deal of pains taken to no purpose at a;ll : twenty visits made, and 
nobody at home (they themselves least of all). They that have this 
vice are commonly hearkeners, talebearers, newsmongers, medlars in 
other people's affairs, and curious after secrets, which a man can 
neither safely hear nor report. . These men of idle employment, that 
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run up and down eternally vexing others, and themsclyes too ; that 
thrust themselves into all companies; what do they get by it? One 
man is asleep, another at supper, a third in company, a fourth in 
haste, a fifth gives them the slip; and when their folly has gone the 
round, they close up the day with shame and repentance. Whereas 
Zcno, Pythagoras, Democritus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and all the 
patrons of philosophy and virtue, they are always at leisure, and in 
good humor; familiar, profitable: a man never comes away empty- 
handed from them, but full of comfort and satisfaction ; they mi^e 
all past ages present to us, or us their contemporaries. The doors of 
these men are open night and day ; and in their conversation there 
is neither danger, treachery, nor expense; but we are the wiser, the 
hnppier, and the richer for it. How blessedly does a man spend his 
time in this company, where he may advise in all Ihe. difficulties of 
life ! Here is counsel without reproach, and praise without flattery. 
We cannot be the choosers of our own parents, but of our £rienda 
we may; and adopt ourselves into these noble families. This is the 
way of making mortality, in a manner, to be immortal; the time 
past we make to be our own by remembrance ; the present, by use; 
and the future, by the bounties of nature and foresight. That only 
may properly be said to be the long life that draws all ages into one; 
and that a short one that forgets the past, neglects the present, and 
is solicitous for the time to come. But it is not yet sufficient to 
know what Plato or Zeno said, unless we make it all our own by 
habit and practice; and improve both the world and ourselves by an 
example of life answerable to their precepts. 



EPISTLE Vm. 

Against zingidarity of manners aiid behavior. 

It is the humor of many people to be singular in their dress and 
manner of life; only to the end that they may be taken notice of. 
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Their clothes, ftHrsooth, must be ooaise and slovenly, their heads and 
beards negleeted| their lodgings upon the ground, and they live in 
an open d^anoe of money. What is all this, upon the whole matter, 
but an ambitious vanity that has crept in at the back-door ? A wise 
man will keep himself clear of all these fooleries without disturbing 
j>ublic customs, or making himself a gwdng-stock to the people. 
But will this secure him, think you? I can no more warrant it than 
that a temperate man shall have his health; but it is very probable 
that it may. AjphHosopher has enough to do to stand right in the 
world, let him be ever so modest; and hb outside shall be still like 
that of other people, let them be ever so unlike vnihin. His gar- 
ment shall be neither rich nor sordid. No matter for anns, mottoes, 
and other curioaties upon his plate ; but he shall not yet make it a 
matter of conscience to have no plate at all. He that likes an earthen 
vessel as well as a silver, has not a greater mind than he that uses 
plate and reckons it as dirt. It is our duty to live better than the 
common people, but not in oppodtion to them ; as if jphiloBophi/ 
were a fection ; for by so doing, instead of reforming and gaining 
upon them, we drive them away; and when they find it unreasonable 
to imitate us in all things, they will follow us in nothing. Our busi- 
ness must be to live according to n<Uure, and to own the sense of 
outward things with other people, not to torment the body, and with 
exclamations against that which is sweet and cleanly to delight in 
mistiness; and to use not only a coarse but a sluttish and offensive 
diet. Wisdom preaches temperance, not mortification ; and a man 
may be a very good husband without being a sloven. He that 
steers a middle course between virtue and popularity, that is to say, 
between good manners and discretion, shall gain both approbation 
and reverence. But what if a man governs himself in his clothes, 
in his diet, in his exercises, as he ought to do ? It is not that his 
garments, his meat and drink, or his walking, are things simply good ; 
but it is the tenor of a man's life, and the conformity of it to right 
nature and reason. FhUosophy obliges us to humanity, society, and 
the ordinary use of external things. It is not a thing to please the 
26* 
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people with or to entertain an idle hooTi but a study for the 
forming the mind, and the guidance of human life. And a wise 
man should also live as he discourses, and in all points be like him- 
self; and, in the first place, set a value upon himself, before he can 
pretend to become valuable to others. As well our good deeds as 
our evil come home to us at last ; he that is charitable makes others 
so by his example, and finds the comfort of that charity when he 
wants it himself. He that is cruel seldom finds mercy. It is a hard 
matter for a man to be both popular and virtuous; for he must be 
like the people that would oblige them ; and the kindness of dis- 
honest men is not to be acquired by honest means. He lives bj 
reason, not by custom : he shuns the veiy conversation of the intem- 
perate and ambitious. He knows the danger of great examples of 
unrighteousness, and that public errors impose upon the world under 
the authority of precedents ; for they take for granted that they are 
never out of the way so long as they keep the road. 

We are beset with dangers ; and therefore a wise man should 
have his virtues in continual readiness to encounter them. Whether 
poverty, loss of friends, pains, sickness, or the like, he s^ main- 
tains his post ; whereas a fool is surprised at every thing, and afraid of 
his very friends ; either he makes no resistance at all, or else he does 
it by halves. He will neither take advice from others, nor look to 
himself: he reckons ui^n philosophy as a thing not worth Jiis time; 
and if he can but get the reputation of a good man among the com- 
mon people, he takes no further care, but accounts that he has dotie 
his duty. 



EPISTLE IX. 



Tlie blesnngs of a vigorous mind in a decayed body : with some 
pertinent reflectixms of Seneca upon his ovm age. 

When I call Claranus my schoolfellow, I need not say any thing 
more of his age, having told you that he and I were contemporaries. 
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Ton would not imagine how green and vigerons his mind is, and the 
perpctna! conflict that it has with his body. They were naturally 
ill-matched, unless to show that a generous spirit may be lodged un- 
der any shape. He has surmounted all difficulties; and from the 
contempt of himself is advanced to the contempt of all things else. 
When I consider him well, methinks his body appears to me as Mr 
as his mind. If Nature could have brought the soul naked into the 
world, perhaps she would have done it : but yet she does a greater 
thing, in exalting that soul above all impediments of the flesh. It 
is a great happiness to preserve the force of the mind in the decay 
of the body, and to see the loss of appetite more than requited with 
the love of virtue. But whether I owe this comfort to my a^e, or to 
wisdom, is the question } and whether, if I could any longer, I would 
not still do the same things over again which I ought not to do. If 
age had no other pleasure than this, that it neither cares for any 
thing, nor stands in need of any thing, it were a great one to me to 
have left all my painful and troublesome lusts behind me. But ''it 
is uneasy,'* you will say, " to be always in fear of death." As if that 
apprehension did not concern a young man as well as an old ; or that 
death only called us according to our years. I am, however, be- 
holden to my old age, that has now confined me to my bed, and put 
me out of condition of doing those things any longer which I should 
not do. The less my mind has to do with my body, the better : and 
if age puts an end to my desires, and does the business of virtue, 
there can be no cause of complaint ; nor can there be any gentler 
end than to melt away in a kind of dissolution. Where fire meets 
with opposition, and matter to work upon, it is furious and rages ; 
but where it finds no fuel, as in old age, it goes out quietly for want 
of nourishment. Nor is the body the settled habitation of the mind, 
but a temporary lodging, which we are to leave wheDsoever the mas- 
ter of the house pleases. Neither does the soul, when it has left the 
body, any more care what becomes of the carcass, and the several 
parts of it, than a man does for the shavings of his beard under the 
hand of the barber. There is not any thing that exposes a man to 
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more vexation and reproadi tlian the oTer-mnoh love of the hoij} 
for sense neither looks forward nor backward, bat only upon the 
present : nor does it judge of good or evil, or foresee conseqaenceSi 
wbiob give a connection to the order and series of things, and to the 
unity of life. Not but that every man has naturally a love for his 
own carcass, as poor people love even their own beggarly oottagiss : 
they are old acquaintance, and loth to part; and I am not against 
the indulging them of it neither, provided that I make not myself a 
edave to it; for he that serves it has many masters. Beside that, 
we are in continual disorder; one while with gripes, pains in the 
head, toothache, gout, stone, defluxions : sometime with too mttch 
blood, other while with too liule : and yet this frail and putrid QatB- 
oass of ours values itself as it were immortal. We put no bounds to 
our hopes, our avarice, our ambition. The same man is Yatiniusio- 
day, and Cato to-morrow ; ;this hoar as luxurious as Apidus, and the 
next as temperate as Tubero; now for a mistress, by and by for a 
wife; imperious this hour, servile the next; thrifty and prodig^, 
laboribus and voluptuous, by turns. But still the ^oods or ills of the 
body do but concern the body (which is peevish, sour, and anxious), 
without any effect upon a well-composed mind. I was the other day 
at my viUaf and complaining of my charge of repairs ; my bailiff ix)ld 
me, ^^ It was none of his fault ; for the house was old, and he had 
much ado to keep it from falling upon his head." Well, thought J, 
'^ And what am I myself then, that saw the laying of the first ^tone ? ^' 
In the gardens, I foutid the trees as much out of order^ the bou^s 
knotted and withered, and their bodies overrun with moss. " This 
would not have been," said I, "if you had trenched them, and war 
tered them, as you should have done." " By my soul, master," says 
the poor fellow, " I have done what I could : but^ alas I they are all 
dotards, and spent." " What am I, then," thought I to myself, 
" that planted all these trees with my own hands ? " And then I 
came to bethink myself, that age itself is not yet without its pleas- 
ures, if we did but know how to use them ; and that the best morsel 
is reserved for the last ; or at worst, it is equivalent to the enjoyiiig 
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of ploasnreSi not to stand in need of any. It was but yesterday, me- 
thinks, that I went to school : but time goes &ster with an old man 
than with the young } perhaps, because he reckons more upon it. 
There is hardly any man so old but he may hope for one day more 
yet ; and the longest life is but a multiplication of days ; nay, of 
hours, nay, of moments. Our &to is set, and the first breath we 
draw, is but the first step towards our last. One cause depends upon 
another; and the course of all things, public and private, is only a 
long connection of natural appointments. There is a great variety in 
our lives ; but all tends to the same issue. Nature may use her own 
bodies as she pleases; but a good man has this consolation, that 
nothing perishes that he can call his own. What mtist be, sfiaU be ; 
and that which is a necessity to him that struggles, is little more than 
' choice to him that is willing. It is bitter to be forced to any thing; 
but things are easy when they are complied with. 
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Custom 18 a great matter either in good or HI. We should check our . 
passions betimes. Involuntary motions are invincible. 

Therb is nothing so hard but custom makes it easy to us. There 
are some that never laughed, jothers that wholly abstain irom wine 
and women, and almost from sleep. Much use of a coach makes us 
lose the benefit of our legs : so that we must be infirm to be in the 
fashion, and at last lose the very faculty of walking by disusing it. 
Some are so plunged in pleasures that they cannot live without them. 
And in this they are most miserable, that what was at first but ^u- 
perflwmSj is nou? become necessary. But their infelicity seems to 
be then consummate and incurable, when sensuality has laid hold of 
the judgment, and evil doing is become a habit. Nay, some there 
are that both hate and persecute virtue ; and that is the last act of 
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desperation. It is much easier to check oar passioos ia the begin- 
ning than to stop them in their conrse ; for if reason could not 
hinder ns at first, they will go on in despite of us. The Stoics will 
not-allow a wise man to have any passions at all. The Peripatetics 
temper them : hut that mediocrity is altogether fodse and unprofitable. 
And it is all one as if they said that we may be a Utile mad or a 
litUe nek. If we give any sort oi allowance to sorrow, fear, desires, 
pertorbationSi it will not be in our power to restrain them ^ they are 
fed from abroad, and will increase with their causes. And if we 
yield ever so little to them, the least disorder works upon the whole 
body. It is not my purpose all this while wholly to take away any 
thing that is either necessary, beneficial, or delightful, to human life; 
but to take that awaj which may be vicious in it. When I forbid 
you to deare any thing, I am yet content that you may be willing to^ 
have it. So that I permit you the same things ; and those very ' 
pleasures will have a better relish too, when they are enjoyed with- 
out anxiety; and when you come to command those appetites 
which before you served. It is natural, you will say, to weep for the 
loss of a friend, to be moved at the sense of a good or ill report, and 
to be sad in adversity. All this I will grant you ; and there is no 
vice but something may be said f(x it. At first it is tractable and ^ 
modest; but if we give it entrance, we shall hardly get it out agsdn. 
As it goes on, it gathers strength, and becomes quickly ungovernable. 
It cannot be denied but that all affections flow from a kind of natu- 
ral principle, and that it is our duty to take care of ourselves; but 
then, it is our duty also not to be over-indulgent. Nature has 
mingled pleasures even with things most necessary; not that we 
should value them for their- own sakes, but to make those things 
which we cannot live without to be m(»re aooeptaUe to us. If we 
esteem the pleasure for itself, it turns to luxury : it is not the busi- 
ness of Nature to raise hunger or thirst, but to distingmsh it. 

As there are some natural frailties that bycare and industry may 
be overcome, so there are others that are invincible : as lor a man 
that values not his own blood to swoon at the sight of another man's. 
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Involuntary motions aie insuperable and inevitable ; as the starting 
of the hair at ill news, blushing at a scurrilous discourse, swimming 
of the head upon the sight of a precipice, &c. Who can read the 
story of Clodius's expelling Cicero, and Anthony's killiog him; 
the cruelties of Marius, and the proscriptions of Sylla; without 
being moved at it ? The sound of a trumpet, the picture of any 
thing that is horrid, the spectacle of an execution, strikes the mind, 
and works upon the imagination. Some people are strangely sub- 
ject to sweat, to tremble, to stammer ; their very teeth will chatter 
in their heads, and their lips quiver, and especially in public assem- 
blies. These are natural infirmities; and it is not all the resolution 
in the world that can ever master them. Some redden when they 
are angry ; Sylla was one of those; and when the blood flushed. into 
• his face, you might be sure he had malice in his heart. Pompey 
on the other side (that hardly even spake in public without a blush) 
had- a .wonderful sweetness of nature : and it did exceedingly well 
with him. Your commedians will represent fear, sadness, anger, 
and the like; but when they come to a bashful modesty, though they 
wfll ^ve you humbleness of looks, softness of speeoh, and downcast 
eyes, to the very life, yet they can never come to express a blush ; 
for it is a thing neither to be commanded nor hindered : but it comes 
and goes of its own accord. The course of Nature is smooth and 
easy; but when we come to cross it, we strive against the stream. 
It is not for one man to act another's part; for Nature will quickly 
return, and take off the mask. There is a kind of sacred instinct 
that moves us. Even the worst have a sense of virtue. We are 
not so much ignorant as careless. Whence comes it that grazing 
beasts distinguish salutary plants from deadly ? A ohioken is afraid 
of a kite, and not of a goose or a peacock, which is much bigger; a 
bird of a cat, and not' of a dog. This is impulse, and not experi- 
ment. The cells of bees, and ihe webs of spiders, are not to be im- 
itated by art, but it is Nature that teaches them. The stage-player 
has his actions and gestures in readiness; but this is only an im- 
provement by art of what Nature teaches them ; who is never at a 
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loss for the use of herself. We come into the world with this 
knowledge^ and we have it by a natural institatioD; which is no other 
than a natural logic. We brought the seeds of wisdom itself. There 
is the goodness of God and that of man ; the one is immortal, and 
the other mortal; Nature perfects the one, and study the other. 
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We are divided in ourselves; and confound good and evil. 

It is no wonder, that men are generally very much nnsatisfic 1 
with the world, when there is not one man of a thousand that agrees 
with himself; and that is the root of our misery; only we are will- 
ing to charge our own vices upon the malignity of Fortune. Either 
we are puffed up with pride, racked with desires, dissolved in plea- 
sures, or blasted with cares ; and, which perfects our unhappiness, 
we are never alone, but in perpetual conflict and controversy with our 
lusts. We are startled at all accidents ; we boggle at our own shadows, 
and fright one another. Lucretius says, '< That we are as much 
afraid in the light as children in the dark :" but I say, " That we are 
altogether in darkness, without any light at all; and we run on 
blindfold, without so much as groping out our way ; which rashness 
in the dark is the worst of madness." He that is in his way is in 
hope of coming to his journey's end; but error is endless. Let 
every man therefore examine his desires, whether they be according 
to reclified nature or not. That man's mind can never be right 
whose actions disagree. We must not live by chance ; for there can 
be no virtue without deliberation and election : and where we cannot 
be certain, let us follow that which is most hopeful and probable. 
Faith, justice, goodness, fortitude, prudence, are venerable, and the 
possessions only of good men : but a plentiful estate, a brawny arm, 
and a firm body, are many times the portion of the unrighteous. 
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Tbe perfeetion of human nature ia that state which supports itself, 
aad so is out of the fear of falling. It is a great weakness for a man to 
value himself upon any thing wherein he shall be outdone by fools 
and beasts. We are to consider health, strength, beauty, and other 
advantages of that kind, only as adventitious comforts ; we may pre- 
serve them with care, provided that we are always ready to quit them 
without trouble. There is a pleasure in unrighteousness as well as in 
virtue ; and there are those that take a glory in it too : wherefore, 
our forefathers prescribed us the best life, and not the most plentiful ; 
and allowed us pleasure for a companion, but not for a guide. We 
do many times take the instruments of happiness for the happiness 
itself; and rest upon those matters that are but in the way to it. 
That man only lives composed who thinks of every thing that may 
happen before he feels it. Sut this is not yet to advise either neg- 
lect or indifference ; for I would avoid any thing that may hurt me, 
where I may honorably do it : but yet I would confflder the worst 
of things beforehand. Examine the hope and the fear; and where 
things are uncertain, &vor yourself, and believe that which you had 
rather should come to pass. There are not many men that know 
their own minds but in the very instance of willing any thing. We 
are for one thing to-day, another thing to-morrow; so that we live 
and die without coming to any resolution ; still seeking that else- 
where which we may give ourselves, that is to say, a good mind. 
And, in truth, we do persuade ourselves that, in several cases, we do 
desire the thing which effectually we do not desire : and all this for 
want of laying down some certain principles to make the judgment 
inflexible and steady. When we do any evil, it i% either for fear of 
a greater evil, or in hope of such a good as may more than balance 
that evil. So that we are here distracted between the duty of fin- 
ishing our purpose and the fear of mischief and danger. This in- 
firmity must be discharged. In the pursuit of pleasures we should 
take notice, that there are not only sensual but sad pleasures also, 
which transport the mind with adoration (though they do not tickle 
the senses), give us a veneration for those virtues that exercise thepi- 
27 
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selves in sweat and blood. AH tnie goods hold an affinity and friend- 
ship one with another, and they are equal ; bat false ones have in 
them mnoh of vanity; they are large and specious to the eye, bat, 
upon examination, they want weight. Now, though virtues are all 
alike, they may yet be distingaished into desirable and admirable ; 

. virtues of patience and of delight ; but in the matter of common ao^ 
ddents, there is not any thing which is truly worth either of our joy 
or of our fear. For reason is immovable; does not serve, but com- 
mand our senses. What is pleasure but a low and brutish thing ? 
Glory is vun and vdlatile ; poverty only hard to him that does not 
resist it: superstition is a frantic error, that fears where it should 
love; and rudely invades where it should reverentially worship. 
Death iteelf is no evil at all, but the common benefit and right of 
nature. There is a great difference between those things which are 
good in common opinion, and those which are so in truth and effect ; 
the former have the name of good things, but not the property : 
they may befidl us, but they do not sdck to us : and they may be 
taken away without either pain to us or diminution. We may use 
tiiem, but not trust in them ; for they are only deposited, and they 
must and will forsake us. The only treasure is that which Fortune 
has no power over ; and the greater it fe, the less envy it carries 
along with it Let our vices die before us, and let us discharge our- 
selves of our dear-bought pleasures that hurt us, as well past as to 
oome; for they aie followed with repentance as wdl as our dns. 
There is neither substance in them nor truth ; for a man can never 
be weary of truth; but there is a satiety in error. The former m 

^ always the same,, hut the latter is various ; and if a man look near it, 
he may see through it. Beside that, the possesions of a wise man 
are maintained with ease. He has no need of ambassadors, armies, 
and casties; but, like Nature herself, he does his business without 
either noise or tumult; Nay, there is something so venerable and 
sacred in virtue, that if we do but meet with any thing like it, the 
very counterfeit pleases us. By the help of philosophy/ the soul gives 
the slip to the body, and refreshes itself in heaven* Pleasures at 
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test -are shortlived; but the delights of vtrtae lure seonre and per- 
petual. Only we must watch, labor, and attend it oniselves : for it 
is a bofflsess not to be done by a deputy ; nor is it properly a virtue 
to be a little better than the worst. Will any man boast of his eyes, 
because they tell him that the sun shines ? Neither is he presently 
a good man that thinks ill of the bad : for bad men do that too ; and 
it is perhaps the greatest punishment of sin, the displeasure tibat it 
gives to the authtK* of it. The sadden ease of all is, when we become 
enamored of our ruin, and make unrighteousness^ our study; when 
vice has got a reputation ; and when the dissolute have lost the only 
good thing they had in their excesses, the shame of offending. And 
yet the lewdest part of Our corruptions is in private.; which, if any 
body had looked on, we should never have committed. Wherefore, 
let us bear in our minds the idea of some great person, for whom we 
have an awful respect ; and his authority will even eonsecrate the 
secret of our souls, and make us not only mend our manners, aQd* 
purify our very thoughts, but in good time render us exemplary to 
others and venerable to ourselves. If Scipio or Lsalius were but in 
our eye, we should not dare to transgress. Why do we not make 
ourselves then such persons as in whose presence we dare not 
offend? 
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We are moved at ihe novelty of thingsj for want of vnderstanding 
the reason of them. 

The whole subject of natural philosophy falls under these three 
heads; the heavens, the air, and the earth. The first treats of the 
nature of the stars, their form and magnitude, the substance of the 
heavens, whether solid or not, and whether they move of themselveSf 
or be moved by any thing else ; whether the stars be below them, or 
fixed in their orbs; in what manner the sun divides the seasons of 
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tbe year, and the like. The second part inquires into the reason 
of things hetween the heavens and the earth ; as clouds, rain, snow, 
thunder, and whatsoever the air either does or suffers. The third 
handles matters that have a regard to the earth ; as the difference of 
soils, minerals, metals, plants, groves, &c. ^^ But these are considera- 
tions wholly foreign to our purpose, in the nature of them, though they 
may be of very proper and pertinent application.'* There is not any 
man so brutal, and so groveling, upon the earth, but his soul is 
roused and carried up to higher matters and thoughts, upon the ap- 
pearance of any new light from heaven. What can be more worthy 
of admiration than the sun and the stars in their courses and glory? 
and yet so long as Nature goes on in her ordinary way, there is no- 
body takes notice of them : but when any thing falls out beyond 
expectation and custom, what a gazing, pointing, and questioning, is 
there presently about it I The people gather together and are at their 
wits' end ; not so much at the importance of the matter as at the 
novelty. Every meteor sets people agog to know the meaning of it, 
and what it portends ; and whether it be a star or prodigy : so that it is 
worth the while to inquire into the nature and philosophy of these 
lights (though not the business of this place) that by discovering the 
reason, we may overcome the apprehension of them. There are many 
things which we know to &e, and yet we know nothing at all of what 
iliey are. Is it not the mind that moves us and restrains us ? but 
what that ruling power is we do no more understand than we know 
where it is. One will have it to be a spirit, another will have it to be 
a divine power; some only a subtle air, others an incorporeal being; 
and some again will have it to be only blood and heat. Nay, so far 
IS the mind from a perfect understanding of other things, that it is 
still in search of itself It is not long since we came to find out the 
causes of eclipses : and &rther experience will bring more thin^ to 
light, which are yet in the dark ; but one age is not sufficient for so 
many discoveries. It must bo the work of successions and posterity ; 
and the time will come when we shall wonder that mankind should be 
80 long ignorant of things, that lay so open, and so easy to be made 
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known. Truth is offered to all ; but we must yet content ouiselves 
with what is already found ; and leave some truths to be retrieved 
by after ages. The exact truth of all things is not yet known ; ye^ 
it is lawful for us to enquire, and to conjecture, though not with too 
much confidence, nor yet altogether without hope. In the first place, 
however, let us learn things necessary; and if we have any time to 
spare, we may apply it to superfluities. 

Why do we trouble ourselves about things which pottdbly may 
happen, and peradventure noif Let us rather provide agidnst those 
dangers that watch us, and lie in wait for us. ^ To suffer ahipwieok, 
or to be crushed with the ruin of a house, these are great misfortanes, 
but they seldom happen. The deadly and the hourly danger that 
threatens human life is from one man to another. Other calamiti^ 
do commonly give us some warning : the smoke gives us notice of a 
fire; the clouds bid us provide for a storm; but human malioe 
has no prognostic ; and the nearer it is the fiiirer it looks. There is 
BO trust to the countenance ; we carry the shapes of men and the 
hearts of beasts. Nay, we are worse than beasts; for a beast 
has no reason at all; but the other is perverted, and tons his 
reason to his mischief. Bende that, all the hurt which they do 
18 out of fear or hunger ; but njan takes delight in destroying his 
own kind. From the danger we are in from men, we may consider 
our dui^ to them : and take care that we neither do nor suffer wrong. 
It is but humane to be troubled at the misfortune of another, and to 
rejoice at his prosperity; and it is likewise prudent to bethink our- 
selves what we are to do, and what we are to avoid ; by whieh jneans 
we may keep ourselves from being either harmed or deceived. The 
things that most provdce one man to do hurt to another^ are hopCi 
envy, hatred, fear, and contempt; but contempt is the slightest; 
nay, many men have betaken themselves to it for their security. 
There is no doubt but he that is contemned shall be trod upon; 
but then his enemy passes over him as not worth his anger. 
27* 
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EPISTLE XIII. 

m 

Every man is the artificer of his own /ortvaie. Of justice and 

injustice. 

The short of the question between you and me is this, ^^ Whether 
a man had better part with himself, or something else that belongs 
to him ? '' And it is easily resolved, in all competitions between the 
goods of sense and fortune, and those of honor and conscienoe. Those 
things which all men covet are but specious outsides ; and there is 
nothing in them of substantial satisfaction. Nor is there any thing 
80 hard and terrible in the contrary as the vulgar imagine ; only the 
word calamity has an ill reputation in the world : and the very name 
Is more grievous than the thing iisdf. What have I to complain of, 
if I can turn that to happiness which others count a misery ? A wise 
man either repels or elects, as he sees the matter before him, with- 
out fearing the ill which he rejects, or admiring what he choose. 
He is never surprised; but in the midst of plenty he prepares for 
poverty, as a prudent prince does for war in the depth of peace. Our 
condition is good enough, if we make the best of it ; and our felicity 
is in our own power. Things that are adventitious have no effect 
upon him that studies to make sure of his happiness within himself.^' 
Every man should stand upon his guard against Fortune; and take 
most heed to himself when she speaks him fairest. All the advan- 
tage she gets upon us is at unawares; whereas he that is provided 
for her, and stands the first shook, carries the day. It is not with 
common accidents of life as with fire and sword, that bum and out 
all alike; but misfbrtunes work more or less according to the weak- 
ness or resolution of the patient. He that grieves for the loss of 
casual comforts shall never want occasion of sorrow. We say com- 
monly, ^^ that every man has his weak side : '^ but give me leave to 
tell you, that he that masters one vice may master all the rest. He 
that subdues avarice, may conquer ambition. It is not for philoso- 
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ph J to excuse vices. The patient has little liope of health when the 
physician prescribes intemperance; though I know^ on the other 
sidC; that he that does any thing above ^e ordinary, does but set up 
himself for a mark to malevolence and envy. Where laws are neg- 
lected, corruptions must inevitably be introduced ; for the authority 
of virtue is shaken^ And what are lawsj but only precepts mingled 
with threats f With this difference, that the former deter us from 
unrighteousness, and the latter advise us to virtue. A preamble, 
methinks, derogates from the honor of a law, which ought to be short 
and clear, and to command without suffering any expostulation. It 
is a flat and an idle thing, a law with a prologue. Let me only be 
told my duty, and I am not to dtspute, but to ohei/. 

If I have not acquitted myself of my last promise to you, know 
that in all promises there is a tacit reserve ; '^ If I can, if I ought -, '' 
or, '^ if things continue in the same state : " so that by the change 
of circumstances I am discharged of my obligation. I know very 
well the bonds of justice ; and yet the practices of the world, to the 
contrary. There are no greater exactors of Mth than the perfidious, 
no greator persecutors of falsehood than the perjurious. He that 
loves his neighbor's wife, and for that very reason because she is 
another man's, locks up his own. The unrighteousness of other men 
we have always in our eye, but we cast our own over our shoulders. 
A worse father chastises a better son : he that denies nothing to his 
own luxury will pardon nothing in another man's. A tyrant is 
offended at bloodshed; the sacrilegious punishes theft, and the 
greater part of the world quarrels rather with the offender than with 
the offence. It is very rare that either the joy or the benefit of an 
estate injuriously gotten continues long. Men go together by the 
ears about the booty, and we pay dear for things of little value. We 
live and die lugging one another, breaking one another's rest ; and 
our lives are without fruit and without pleasure. Justice is a natural 
principle. I must live thus with my friend, thus with my fellow- 
citizen, thus with my companion : and why? because it is just;, not 
for design or reward : for it is virtue itself, and nothing else, that 
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pleases us. There is no law extant fpr keeping the secrets of a 
friend, or for not breaking faith with an enemy; and yet there is 
just cause of complaint if a body betray a trust. If a bad man calls 
upon me for money that I owe him, I will make no scruple of pour- 
ing it into the lap of a common prostitute, if she be appointed to re- 
eeive it For my business is to return the money, not to order him 
how to diqxMe of it. I must pay it upon demand to a good man 
when it is expedient^ and to a bad when he calls for it. 



EPISTLE XIV. 

Of trust in friendship and bodily exercise. 

Therb are sdme people, that if any thing go cross with them, 
though of a quality only fit -for the ear of a friend, out it goes at a 
venture to the next comer : pthers again are so suspcious, and so 
obstinately dose, that .they will rather perish than trust the best 
friend they have with it : they are both of them in the wrong; only 
one is the better natured error, and the other the safer. Now, as to 
the trust of a friend j there are many innocent things which, in their 
own nature, nuiy seem to be privacies, and which custom has ever 
reputed so; in which cases there is place enough for the offices of 
friendship in the mutual communication of our most secret cares and 
counsels ; but yet we are so to govern ourselves, that even an enemy 
should not turn our actions to reproach. For an honest man lives 
not to the world, but to his own conscience. There is a certain soft- 
ness of nature and spirit that steals upon a man; and, like wine or 
love, draws all things from him. No man will either conceal or tell 
all that he hears. But he that tells the thing will hardly conceal the 
author : so that it passes from one to another ; and that which was at 
first a secret does presently become a rumor. For this, and for many 
oHier reasons, we should set a watch upon our lips ; and attend the 
more useful and necessary work of contemplation. The first petition 
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that we are to make is far a good conscience, the second for hecUth cf 
mind; and then of hody. There are some things whieh we directly 
wish foT) as joy^ peace^ and the like : some that we pray for only in case 
of necessity, as patience in pain or sickness, &c. ; others that concern 
onr external behavior, as modesty of Tionntcnance, decency of motion, 
and such a demeanor as may become a pmdent man. Many things 
may be commodious, that is to say, they may be of more nse than 
trouble, and yet not simply good. Some things we have for exer- 
cise, others for instruction and delight. These things belong to us 
only as we are meay but not as we are good men. Some things serve 
to correct and regulate our manners ; others to inquire into- the na- 
ture and original o£ them. How shall we know what a man is to do, if 
we do not search into his nature, and find out what is best for him, and 
what he is to avoid, and what to pursue ? Humanity not only keeps 
us from being proud and covetous, but it makes us aJBEstble and gentle 
in 6xxr words, actions, and affections. We have no precepts from the 
liberal arts, neither for this, nor for sincerity, integrity of manners, 
modesty, frugality, no, nor for clemency itself, which makes us as 
tender of another's blood as of our own ; and distinguishes men in 
society from beasts of prey. Some people are ever complaining of 
the iniquity of the times : but let no man depend upon the goodness 
of his cause, but rather upon the firmness of his courage. There 
may be force or bribery } I would hope the best, but prepare for the 
worst. What if I have served an ungrateful interest, and suffered 
wrongftdly ? An honest man iTmore troubled for the injustice of a 
severe sentence than for the cruelty of it : and that his country has 
done an ill thing rather than that he himself suffers it. If he be 
banished, the shame is not his, but the authors of it. He tempers 
his delights and afflictions, and says to himself, that if bur joys 
cannot be long, neither will our sorrows. He is patient in his own 
misfortunes, without envy at the advantages of his neighbor. His 
virtue is bolder in the opposition of ill things than tyranny itself can 
be in the imposing of them. This is rather to tell you what you do 
already than what you should do. Go on as you have begun, and 
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make haste to be perfect; but take notice, that Uie mind kt to be 
now and then unbent; a glass of wine, a jonrney, a mouthful of frei^ 
air, relievls it ; but then there is a difference between a remission 
and a dissolution* Without exercise, a dull humor invades u&; and 
it is remarkable, that men of brawny arms and broad should^s have 
commonly weak souls. Some exercises are short and gentle, and 
set the body right presently. But whatever we do, let us return 
qi^ckly to the mind; for that must not lie idle. A little labor serves 
it ; and it works in all seasons : in summer, winter, old age ; nothing 
hinders it. And to make it more valuable, it is every day better 
than another. Not that I would have you perpetually pouring upon 
a book neither, but allow yourself seasonable respites, and to it again. 
A coach or a walk, does your body good without interrupting your 
study ; for you may discourse, dictate, read, hear, at the same time. 
Nqw, though the exercises be laudable and healthful, yet t^e masters 
of them are for the most part of lewd example : they divide their 
fives between the tavern and the hot-house ; and a swimming de- 
bauch is a good day's work with them. But how apt are we to set 
bounds to others, and none to ourselves ; and to observe their warts, 
when our own bodies are covered with ulcers! What is more ordi- 
nary than for people to reverence and detest the fortunate at the 
same time, even for doing those things which they themselves would 
do if they could ? There might be^some hope of our amendment^ 
if we would but confess our hxxlta ; as a man must be awake that 
tells his dream. There are some diseases which are absolutely hope- 
less and past cure ; but they may yet be palliated; and philosophy^ 
if it cannot help in one ease, it may in another. To a man in a fe- 
ver, a gentle remission is a degree of health ; and it is something, if 
a man be not perfectly sound, to be yet more curable. But we are 
loth to be at the pains of attending our own business ; we lead the 
life in the world, that some lazy peofde do in the market, they stand 
gaping about them without either buying or selling. We slip our 
opportunities i and if they be not catched in the very nick, they are 
irrecoverably lost. 
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EPISTLE XV. 

The daTUfer of flattery : and in what cases a man may be allowed 
to commend himself. 

DsMSTRius was wont to sutj; ^< That knavery was tbe ready way 
to riches ;" and that the casting off of virtue was the first step to 
tturiving in the world. Study but tiie art of fl/attery (which is now- 
a-days so acceptable, that a moderate commendation passes for a libel), 
study that art (I say), and you shall do your business without any 
risk upon the seas, or any hazards of merchandizing, husbandry, or 
suits at law. There is not one man of a million that is proof against 
an artificial flattery; but something or other will stick, if we do but 
give him the hearing. Nay, we like him well enough, though we 
shake him off, and the quarrel is easily reconciled. We seem to op- 
pose him, but we do not shut the door against him; or if we do, it 
is but what a mistress will do sometimes upon her servant, '^ She 
would be well enough content to be hindered; and take it much 
better yet to have it broken open.'' Besides that, a man lies com- 
monly most open where he is attacked. How shamefully are great 
men &wned upon by their slaves, and inured to Msome praises I 
when the only business of those that call themselves friends is to try 
who can most dexterously deceive his master. For want of knowing 
their own strength, they believe themselves as great as their parasites 
represented them : and venture upon broils and wars to their irrep- 
arable destruction. They break alliances, and transport themselves 
into passions, which, for want of better counsels, hurry them on to 
blood and concision. They pursue every wild imagination as a cer- 
tainty, and think it greater disgrace to be bent, than to be broken. 
They set up their rest upon the perpetuity of a tottering fortune, 
until they come at last to see the ruin of themselves upon their 
possessions ; and too late to understand that their misfortunes and 
their flatteries were of the same date. There is a sparing and a crafty 
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flattery, that looks like plain dcaliDg; bat all flatteries are words of 
coarse, and he that receives them will give them. Nay, let it be 
ever so shameless; a man takes all to himself, though his very con- 
science gives him the lie. Cruelty shall be translated mercy ; extor- 
tion and oppression shall be called liberality ; last and glattony, to 
the highest degree in the world, shall be magnified for temperance. 
Now, what hope is there of his changing for the better that values 
himself for the best of men already? The stroke of an arrow 
convinced Alexander that he was not the son of Jupiter, but a mor- 
tal man. And thus, upon the experiment of human frailty, should 
every man say to himself. Am I not sad sometimes, and tortured be- 
tween hope and fear ? Do I not hanker after vain pleasures ? He 
that is not yet satisfied is not so good as he should be. The words 
of flatterers and parasites seldom die in the hearing; and when they 
have gained admittance, they grow more and more upon you ; and 
shortly they will tell you that virtue, philosophy, VLud justice, are but 
empty sounds ; let every man live while he may, and make the best 
of the present; and not govern himself at a rate as if he were to 
keep a dairy for his father. What madness is it to enrich a man's 
heir and starve himself; and to turn a friend into an enemy ! for 
hb joy will be proportioned to what you leave him. Never trouble 
yourself for these superfluous censors of other men's lives and ene- 
mies of their own ; these pedagogues of mankind are not worth your 
care. These are the people that draw hs from our parents and coun- 
try, our friends, and other necessary duties. 

I would neither be deceived myself nor deceive others ; but if a 
man cannot live without it, let him commend himself, and say thus : 
'^ I have applied myself to liberal studies, though both the poverty 
of my condition and my own reason might rather have put me upon 
the making of my fortune. I have given proof that all minds are 
capable. of goodness ; and have illustrated the obscurity of my family, 
by the emincncy of my virtue. I have preserved my fate in all ex- 
tremities, and I have ventured my life for it. I have never spoken 
one word contrary to my conscience, and I have been more solicitous 
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fur my friend ihan^for myself; I never made any base sabmission to 
any man ; and I have never done any thing nnworthy of a resolute 
and of an honest man. My mind is raised so mncb above all dan- 
gers, that I have mastered all hazards ; and I bless myself in the 
resolution which gave me that experiment of my virtue ; for it was 
not fit; methonght; that so great glory shouB come cheap. Nay, I 
did not so much as deliberate whether good &ith should suffer for 
me or I for it. I stood my ground, without laying violent hands 
upon myself, to escape the rage of the powerful; though under Cal- 
igula, I saw cruelties to such a degree, that to be killed outright was 
accounted a mercy. And yet I persisted in my honesty, to show 
that I was ready to do more than die for it. My mind was never 
corrupted with gifts; and when the humor of avarice was at the 
height, I never laid my hand upon any unlawful gain. I have been 
temperate in my diet ; modest in my discourse ; courteous and af- 
fable to my inferiors ; and have even paid a respect and reverence 
to my betters.'' After all, what I have said is either true or false : 
if true, I have commended myself before a great witness, and my 
own conscience; if false, I am ridiculous without any witness at all. 
Let every man retire into himself; for the old, the young, men, 
women, and children, they are all bad. Not every one only, or a 
few, but there is a general conspiracy in evil. Wo should therefore 
fly the world, withdraw into ourselves, and in some sort avoid even 
ourselves too. 
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A general dissolution of manners; witfi a censure of corrupt 
magistrates. 

Th£ corruption of the present times is the general complaint of 
all times ; it ever has been so, and it cvor will bo so : not consider- 

28 
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iog tliat the nnrighteonsaess of the world is always the same as to 
the degree of it^ though it may change places, perhaps, and Tary a 
little in the matter. One while licentiousness is in &shion, another 
while gluttony; to-day excess in apparel, and more care of the body 
tiian of the mind; to-morrow comes up the humor of scoffing; and 
after that, perchance, a vein of drinkiBg; when he shall be ac- 
counted the bravest man that makes himself the veriest beast. This 
prostitute looseness of manners makes way for sedition and cruelty. 
Under Tiberius, the plague of your dilators or informenj was worse 
than any civil war. It was an age wherein the words of men in 
their cups, the most innocent railleries, and ingenuous freedoin of 
conversation were made capital : when it was dangerous to be honest, 
and only profitable to be vicious ; and not only ill things, but vice 
itself, was both commended and preferred : for all insolences, when 
they come to be exemplary, they pretend to be lawful. Authoril^ in sin 
is an infcentive to it : and it is at least an excuse, if not a warrant, 
to tensgress after a great example. Eeside that, we are prone 
enough to do amiss even of ourselves, without either a leader or st^ 
companion. But it is a malevolent sort of comfort, that which men 
take in the number of the unrighteous. 

The worst of all is, that whereas in other cases, the people are 
ashamed of their errors, in that of life they are delighted with them, 
and so become incurable. The pilot takes no pleasure in running upon 
a rock ; nor the physician in the death of his patient ; nor the ad- 
vocate in the loss of bis client's cause : but on the other side, the 
criminal rejoices in his unoleanness, in his ambition, and in his theft ; 
and never troubles himself for the fiftult, but for the miscarriage. 
He makes infamy the reward of lewdness, and values himself upon 
his excellency in ill-doing. The questiou is, who shall be most un- 
righteous; we have every day worse appetites and less shame. So- 
briety and conscience are become foolish and scandalous things; 
and it is half the relish of our lusts that they are committed in the 
&ce of the sun. Innocency is not only rare, but lost; and mankind 
is entered into a sort of confederacy against virtue : to say nothing 
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of intestine wars, fathers and sons in league s^nst one another, 
poisoned fountains, troops in search of the banished and proscribed, 
prisons crammed with worthy men, cities demolished, rape and 
adultery authorized, public perjuries and frauds, a violation of com- 
mon faith, and all the bonds of human society canceled. Aduhery 
is the ready way to wedlock, and marriage to a single life again ; 
for 'parting is one condition of it : for they divorce to marry, and 
they marry to be divorced. That which they often talk and hear of, 
they easily do. What shame can there be of incontinence, when mod- 
esty ijs become a reproach; and when it is the mode of every wife 
to provide herself a gallant or two beside her husband ? It is an 
idle thing to think of ever converting those people that find both 
advantage and reputation in their unrighteousness. 

Would any man ever have imagined that Clodius should have 
come off by bribery for debauching the wife of Csesar, and profaning 
the public vows for the safety of the people? But the judges were 
corrupted ; and not only with money, but with the bodies of young 
men and women: so that his absolution was worse than his crime; 
the hrihe was adultery as well as the offence; and he had no way to 
be safe till he haj made the judges like himself. ^^ Name the woman 
you have a mind to," says he, ''and you shall have her: and when 
you have committed the sin, condemn it if you dare. Appoint the 
time and the place, and she shall be ready for you.'' Nay, the practice 
was so gross that the bench desired a guard of the senate to secure 
them from the people. Before the sentence was given he was an adul- 
terer, in the management of the cause he was a pander, and his way 
of escaping punishment was worse than the offence that deserved it. 
A lust that spared not the altar, and perverted justice upon the very 
seat of judgment. The question was, "Whether an adulterer should 
escape unpunished ? " and the resolution was. That " without being 
an adulterer he could not be secure." Nor is it likely that their 
conversation was one jot honester than their sentence ; these things 
have been done, and will be done. Discipline and fear may restrain 
the license of the people; but it is not to be thought that they will 
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ever be good of their own accord. Bat let us not yet speak of Iusl- 
niy and dissolution as the vices of the age^ which in truth are only 
the vices of the men. The practices of our times are moderate com- 
pared with those, when the delinquent pleaded not guilty to the 
bench, and the bench confessed itself ^m% to the delinquent; and 
when one adultery was excused by another. In those days it passed 
for great goodness not to be very good. He that gave most carried 
the cause; and it is but according to the laws of nations for him that 
buys to sell. And it is to be noted, that a man may be as covetous 
of getting what he intends to squander away as if he were to hoard 
it up. The contempt of poverty in others, and the fear of it in our- 
selves, unmerciful oppressions, and mercenary magistrates, are the 
common grievances of a licentious government. The baths and the 
theaters are crowded, when the temples and Uie schools are empty ; 
for men mind their pleasures more than their manners. • All vices 
gain upon us by the promise of reward ; avarice promises money, 
luxury sensual satisfaction, ambition promises preferment ^nd power. 
And it is no excuse to say that a man is not very covetous ; a little 
ambitious, choleric, inconstant, lustful, and the like. He had better 
have one great vice than a spice of all little ones. We say com- 
monly, that a fool has all sorts of vices in him ; that is to say, he is 
free from none; but they do not all appear; and he is more prone 
to one than to another. One is given to avarice, another to luxury, 
a third to wantonness; but we are not yet to ask the Stoics if Achil- 
les be a coward, Aristides unjust, Fabius rash. Mucins a traitbr, 
CamiUus a deserter. We do not say, that aU vices aie in o^ men, 
as 9ome are in some partiada'n. 
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EPISTLE XVn. 



The original of all men is the same; and virtue is the onlynohUity, 
There is a tenderness due to servants. 

It is not well done to be still mnrmnring against Nature and For- 
tune^ as if it were their nnkindness that makes yon inconsiderable, 
when it is only by yonr own weakness that you make ;^onr8elf so : 
for it is ^rtue, not pedigree, that renders a man either valuable or 
happy. Philosophy does not either reject or choose any man for his 
quality. Socrates was no patrician^ Gleanthes but an under-gar- 
dener; neither did Plato dignify philosophy by his birth, but by his 
goodness. All these worthy men are oxu progenitoTs, if we will but 
do ourselves the honor to become their disciples. The original of all 
mankind was the same : and it is only a clear conscience that makes 
any man noble : for that derives even from justice itself. It is the 
fiaying of a great man, that if we could trace our descents, we should 
find all slaves to come from princes, and all princes from slaves. 
But Fortune has turned all things topsy-turvy in a long story of 
revolutions. It is most certain that our beginning had nothing be- 
fore it : and our ancestors were some of them splendid, others sordid, 
as it happened. We have lost the memorials of our extraction ; and, 
in truth, it matters not whence we came, but whither we go. Nor 
is it any more to our honor, the glory of our predecessors, than it is 
to their shame, the unrighteousness of their posterity. We are all 
of us composed of the same elements ; why should we then value 
ourselves upon our nobility of blood, as if we were not all of us 
equal, if we could but recover our evidence ? But when we can 
carry it no &rther, the herald provides us some hero to supply the 
place of an illustrious original ; and there is the rise of arms and 
families. For a man to spend his h'fe in pursuit of a title, that serves 
only when he dies to fumi^ out an epitaph^ is below a wise man's 
business. 
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more liable to be trampled npon than those that have gotten a habit 
of giving affronts by suffering them. What matters it how many 
masters we have when it is but one slavery ? and whosoever con- 
temns that is perfectly free^ let his masters be ever so many. That 
man is only free^ not whom Fortune has a Utde power over, but over 
whom she has none at aU: which state of liberty is an inestimable 
good, when we desire nothing that is superfluous or vicious. They 
are asses that are made for burden, and not the nobler sort of horses. 
In the civil wars between Cassar and Pompey, the question was not, 
who should be slaves or free, but who should be master. Ambition 
is the same thing in private that it is in public ; and the duties are 
cffectuaUy the same between the master of a kingdom and the mas-^ 
ter of a family. As I would treat some servants kindly because they 
are worthy, and others to make them so ; so, on the other side, I 
would have a servant to reverence his master; and rather to love 
him than fear him. Some there are that think this too little for a 
master, though it is all that we pay even to our Qod. The body of 
a servant may be bought and sold, but his mind is free. 



EPISTLE XVm. 

Of life and death; of good and evih 

It is without dispute, that the loss of a friend is one of the 
greatest trials of human frailty ; and no man is so much exalted above 
the sense of that calamity as not to be affected with it. And yet if 
a maa bear it bravely, they cry, *' He has no sense of goodness or 
good nature in him ; '' if he sink under it, they call him effeminate : 
80 that he lies both ways under a reproach. And what is the ground 
of the trouble, I beseech you, but that he might have lived longer 
in respect of his years ; and in effect that he ought to have done so 
in regard of his usefulness to the world ? I cannot but wonder to 
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see men that are really just and temperate in all their dealings with 
men^ and in basiness, so exceedingly to forget themselves in this point. 
But we have, in excuse of this error, the failings of the whole world 
with us for company. For even those that are the most scrupulously 
conscientious toward men, are yet unthankful to their God. 

It is not the number of days that makes a life long, but the full 
employment of them upon the main end and purpose of life ; which 
is the perfecting of the mind, in making a man the absolute master 
of himself. I reckon the matter of age among external things : the 
main point is, to live and die with honor. Every man that lives is 
upon the way, and must go through with his journey, without stop- 
ping till he com^ at the end : and wheresoever it ends, if it ends 
well, it is a perfect life. There is an invincible &te that attends ftU 
mortals ; and one generation is condemned to tread upon the heels 
of another. Take away from life the power of death, and it is a 
slavery. As Oaligula was passing upon the way, an old man that 
was a prisoner, and with a beard down to his girdle, made it his re- 
94nest to Caosar that he might be put to death. '< Why,'' says Caesar 
to him, " are you not dead abeady ? " So that you see some desire 
it as well as others fear it; and why not? when it is one of the du- 
ties of life to die, and it is one of the comforts of it too ; for the liv- 
ing are under the power of Fortune, but she has no dominion at all 
over the dead. How can life be pleasant to any man that is not pre- 
pared to part with it ? or what loss can be easier to us than that 
which can never be missed or desired again ? 1 was brought by a 
defluxion into a hopeless consumption, and I had it many times in 
my thought to deliver myself from a miserable life by a violent 
death ; but the tenderness I had for an aged and indulgent father 
held my hands ; for, thought I to myself, it will be very hard for 
my father to be without me, though I could most willingly part with 
myself. In the case of a particular disease, a physician may pro- 
pound a remedy ; but the only remedy, for all diseases, is the con- 
tempt of death. (Though I know too^ that it is the business of a 
long life to learn that lesson.) 
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Oh ! the happiness of distinguishing good from evil in the works 
of Nature ! Bat instead of raising our thoughts to the contemplation 
of divine matters^ and inquiring into the original^ the state and ap« 
pointed issue of created nature, we are digging of the earth, and 
• serving of our avarice ; neglecting all the good things that are so 
frankly offered us. How great a folly and madness is it for men that 
are dying and in the hands of death already, to extend their hopes 
and to cairy their ambition and desires to the grave unsatisfied I For 
whatsoever is tainted with those hydropic appetites can never have 
enough either of money or power. It is a remarkable thing, that 
among those that place their happiness in sense, they are the most 
miserable that seem to be happiest. The ^ches of Nature are the 
most precious treasures. What has any man to desire more than to 
keep himself from cold, hunger, and thirst ? It is not the quantity, 
but the opinion, that governs in this case, " That can never be little 
which is enough ; nor does any man account that to be much which 
is too little.'' The benefits of Fortune are so far comfortable to us as 
we enjoy them without losing the possession of ourselves. Let us 
purge our minds, and follow Nature ; we shall otherwise be still either 
fearing or craving, and slaves to accidents. Not that there is any 
pleasure in poverty ; but it is a great felicity for a man to bring his 
mind to be contented even in that state which fortune itself cannot 
make worse. Methinks our quarrels with ambition and profitable 
employments are somewhat like those we have with our mistresses } 
we do not hate them, but wrangle with them. In a word, between 
those things which are sought and coveted, and yet complained of, 
and those things which we have lost, and pretend that we cannot live 
without, our misfortunes are purely voluntary ; and we are servants, 
not so much by necessity as by choice. No man can be happy that 
is not free and fearless ; and no man can be so but he that by phi- 
losophy has got the better of Fortune. In what place soever we are, 
^e shall find ourselves beset with the miseries of human nature ; 
some without us, that either encompass us, deceive us, or force us ; 
others within us, that eat up our very hearts in the middle of soli- 
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tade. And it is not yet^ as we imagine, that Fortone has long arms ; 
she meddles with nobody that does not first lay hold on her. We 
should keep a distance, therefore, and withdraw into the knowledge 
of Nature and of ourselves. We understand the original of things, 
the order of the world, the circulation of the seasons, the courses of 
the stars, and that the whole frame of the universe (only the earth 
excepted) is but a perpetual motion. We know the causes of day 
and night, of light and darkness, but it is at a distance : let us direct 
our thoughts then to that place, where we shall see all nearer hand. 
And it is not this hope neither that makes a wise man resolute at the 
point of death, because death lies in his way to heaven ] for the soul 
of a wise man is there beforehand : nay, if there were nothing af^er 
death to be either expected or feared, he would yet leave this world 
with as great a mind, though he were to pass into a state of annihi- 
lation. He that reckons every hour his last, a day or an age is all 
one to him. Fate is doing our work while we sleep ; death steals 
upon us insensibly, and the more insensibly, because it passes under 
the name of life. From childhood we grow up without perceiving 
it to old age ; and this increase of our life, duly considered, is a 
diminution of it. We take death to be before us, but it is behind 
us; and has already swallowed up all that is past; wherefore make 
use of the present, and trust nothing to the morrow, for delay is just 
so much time lost. We catch hold of hopes and flatteries of a little 
longer life, as drowning men do upon thorns or straws, that either 
hurt us or deceive us. You will ask, perhaps, what I do myself that 
preach at this rate. Truly I do like some ill husbands, that spend 
their estates and yet keep their accounts ; I run out, but yet I cnn 
tell which way it goes. And I have the fate of ill husbands too an- 
other way ; for every body pities me, and nobody helps me. The 
soul is never in the right place so long as it fears to quit the body. 
Why should a man trouble himself to extend life, which at best is a 
kind of punishment; and at longest amounts to very little more than 
nothing? He is ungrateful that takes the period of pleasure for an 
injury ; and he is foolish that knows no good but the present. Nny, 
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there are some courses of life which a man ought to quit, though 
with life itself, as the trade of killing others instead of learning to 
die himself. Life itself is neither good nor evil ; but only a place 
for good and evil ; it is a kind of tragic comedy. Let it be well 
acted, and no matter whether it be long or short We are apt to be 
misled by the appearances of things, and when they come to us, 
reconunended in good terms, and by great example, they will impose 
many times upon very wise men. The mind is never right but when 
it is at peace within itself, and independent upon any thing from 
abroad. The soul is in heaven even while it is in the flesh ; if it be 
purged of natural corruptions, and taken up with divine thoughts, 
and whether any body sees us, or takes notice of us, it matters not. 
Virtue will of itself break forth, though ever so much pains be 
taken to suppress it. And it is all one whether it be known or not; 
but after ages, however, will do us right when we are dead, and in- 
sensible of the veneration they allow us. He that is wise will com- 
pute the conditions of humanity, and contract the subject both of 
his joys and his fears. And it is time well spent so to abate of the 
one that he may likewise diminish the other. By this practice he 
will come to understand how short, how uncertain, and how safe, 
many of those things are which we are wont to fear. When I see a 
splendid house, or a glittering train, I look upon it as I do upon 
courts, which are only schools of avarice and ambition ; and they are 
at best but a pomp, which is more for show than possession. Beside 
that, great goods are seldom long-lived ; and that is the fairest fe- 
licity which is of the shortest growth. 



EPISTLE XIX. 
0/ true courage. 



" FoKTiTUDis is" properly " the contempt of all hazards, accord- 
ing to reason ; " though it be commonly and promiscuously used also, 
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''for a contempt of all hazards, even without or against reason:" 
which is rather a daring and a brutal fierceness than an honorable 
courage. A brave man fears nothing more than the weakness of 
being affected with popular glory. His eyes are not dazzled either 
with gold or steel ; he tramples upon all the terrors and glories of 
Fortune ; he looks upon himself as a citizen and soldier of the world ; 
and, in despite of all accidents and oppositions, he maintains his 
station. He does not only suffer, but court, the most perilous 
occasions of virtue, and those adventures which are most terrible to 
others; for he values himself upon experiment, and is more ambi- 
tious of being reputed good than happy. Muisius lost his hand with 
more honor than he could have preserved it : he was a greater con- 
queror without it than he could have been with it : for with the very 
stump of it he overcame two kings, Tarquin and Porsenna. Butilia 
followed Cato into banishment; she staid, and she returned with 
him too; and soon after she lost him without so much as shedding a 
tear : a great instance of her courage in his banishment, and of her 
prudence in his death. This (says Epicurus) is the last and bless- 
edest day of my life, when he was ready to expire in an extreme 
agony of the stone. It is never said of the 300 Fabii that they 
were overcome^ but that they were dain ; nor of Regulus, that he 
was vanquished by the Carthaginians, but that he was taken. The 
Spartans prohibited all exercises where the victory was declared by 
the voice and submission of him that was worsted. When Phaeton 
begged of Phoebus the government of the chariot of the sun for one 
day, the poets make hiipi so far from being discouraged by his father's 
telling him of the danger of the undertaking, and how he himself 
had much ado to keep his seat for fear, when he looked down from 
the meridian, that it proved a spur to his importunity. " That is 
the thing," says Phaeton, "that I would be at; to stand firm in 
that difficulty where Phojbus himself trembles." Security is the 
caution of narrow minds ; but as fire trios goldy so does difficulty 
and hazard try virtuous men. Not but that he may be as valiant 
that watches upon the t^wer as he that fights upon his knees ; only 
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the one has had the good iR)rtaiie of an occasion for the proof of his 
resolution. As some creatures are cruel; others crafty, and some 
timorous; so man is endued with a glorious and an excellent spirit;^ 
that prompts him not so much to regard a safe life as an honest one. 
Nature has made him the master of this lower world, and he reckons 
it his duty to sacrifice his own particular to the advantage of the 
whole. And yet there is a vast difference even in the same action 
done by a brave person and by a stupid j as the death of Cato was 
honorable, but that of Brutus was shameful. Nor is it death itself 
that we recommend for glorious; but it is a glorious thing to die as 
we ought. Neither is it poverty, banbhment, or pain, that we com- 
mend ; but the man that behaves himself bravely under those afflic- 
tions. How were the gladiators contemned that called for quarter, 
and those on the other side favored that despised it ! Many a man 
saves his life by not fearing to lose it ; and many a man loses his 
life by being over-solicitous to save it. We are many times afraid 
of djring by one thing, and we come to die by another. As for ex- 
ample, we are threatened by an enemy, and we die by a pleurisy. 
The fear of death enlarges all other things that we fear. To bear it 
with constancy, we should compute, that whether our lives be long 
or short, it comes all to a point; some hours we lose; what if they 
were days, months, years? what matters it, if I never arrive at that 
which 1 must certainly part with when I have it? Life is but one 
point of flying time, and that which is to come is no more mine than 
that which is past. And we have this for our comfort too, that 
whosoever now fears death, will some time or other come to wish it. 
If death be troublesome or terrible, the fault is in us, and not in 
death itself. It is as great madness for a man to fear that which he 
is not to feel, as that which he is not to suffer ; the difference lies ii? 
the manner of dying, and not in the issue of death itself. It was a 
more ingloriouydlpath to be smothered with perfume than to be torn to 
pieces with pin'c'ers. Provided my mind be not sick, I shall not much 
heed my body. I am prepared for my last hour, without tormenting 
myself when- it will come. It is between the Stoics and other 
29 
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phihiophers, as between men and women ; they are both equally ne- 
cessary for society ; only the one is bom for govemment^ and the other 
for subjection. Other sects deal with their disciples as plausible phy- 
sicians do with their patients ; they flatter and humor them ; whereag 
the Stoics go a bolder way to work, and consider rather their profit 
than their pleasure. 



EPISTLE XX. 



jB it never too Jaie to learn. The advantages of a private life, and 
the davery of a public. The ends of punishments. 

Let no man presume to advise others, that has not first given 
good counsel to himself, and he may then pretend to help his neigh- 
bor. It is, in short, as hard a matter to give good counsel as to take 
it } let it, however, be agreed between the two parties, that the one 
dedgns to confer a benefit, and the other to receive it. Some people 
scorn to be taught ; others are ashamed of it, as they would be of 
going to school when they are old; but it is never too late to learn 
what it is always necessaiy to know ; and it is no shame to learn so 
long as we are ignorant, that is to say, so long as we live. When 
any thing is amiss in our bodies or estates, we have recourse pres- 
ently to the physician or the lawyer for help ; and why not to tho 
philosopher in the disorders of our mind? No man lives but he that 
applies himself to wisdom; for he takes into his own life the sup- 
plement of all past ages. It is a fair step toward happiness and 
virtue, to delight in the conversation of good and of wise men, and 
where that cannot be had, the next point is, to keep no company at 
all. Solitude affords business enough, and the entertainment is 
comfortable and easy; whereas public offices are vexatious and Test- 
less. There is a great difference between a life of leisure and of 
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tasiness. When people will express their envy of a man in a bappy 
GonditioD; they will say, " He lives at his ease ; " when in truth tiie 
man is dead alive. There is a long life, and there is a long d^aih ; 
the former when we enjoy the benefits of a right mind, and the other 
when the senses are extinguished, and the body dead beforehand. 
He that makes me the master of my own time, and i^aces me in a 
state of freedom, lays a great obligation upon me. As a merehant 
that has a considerable fortune abroad, is more sensible of the bless- 
ing of a fair wind and safe passage, than he that has only ballast or 
some coarse commodity in the vessel ; so that man that employs his 
privacy upon thoughts divine and precious, is more sensible of the 
comfort of that freedom than he that bends his meditation an ill 
way. For he considers all the benefits of his exemption from com- 
mon duties, ke enjoys himself with infinite delight, and makes his 
gratitude answerable to his obligations. He is the best of subjects, 
and the 'happiest of men; and he lives to Nature and to himself. 
Most men are to themselves the worst company they can keep. If 
Ihey be good, quiet, and temperate, they are as good alone as in com- 
pany : but if otherwise, let them converse with others, and avoid 
themselves; but he that has made himself good company, can never 
be too much alone. Many a ship is lost in the harbor, but more in 
the ocean ; as many an honest man is condemned, but more guilty. 
This, however, is certain, he that cannot secure himself in private, 
shall be much more exposed in public. That which the world calls 
felicity is greedy itself, and exposed to the greediness of others. 
Prosperity, like a fair gale upon a strong current, carries a man in 
a trice out of the very sight of peace and quiet; and if it be not 
tempered and regulated, it is so far from easing us, that it proves an 
oppression to us. A busy and a fortunate man in the world, calls 
many men his friends, that are at most but his guests. And if peo- 
ple flock to him, it is but as they do to a fountain, which they both 
exhaust and trouble. 

What greater shivery can there be than that of princes in this 
"very respect, that they are chained to their post, and cannot make 
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themselves less ? All their words and actions are descanted upon, 
and made public discourse : and there are many things allowable to 
a private man that are not fit for a governor. I can walk alone, 
where I please^ without a sword, without fear, and without company ; 
whereas a prince must be armed in peace, and cannot with dignity 
quit his guards. Fortune has him in custody : a train besets him 
wherever he goes, and there is no making any escape. He is 
little better than nailed to his place, and it is the perfection of his 
misery that he cannot go less. He can no more conceal himself than 
the sun in the firmament; whereas his subjects may go and come, 
change habits and humor, without being taken notice of. Servitude 
is the fate of palaces, the splendor of a crown draws all men's eyes 
upon it. When Csesar speaks, the whole world hears his voice, and 
trembles at his displeasure ; and where it falls, it shakes whatsoever 
is near it. His lips are the oracles of the people, and government 
is the cement that binds them together; but still he that is master 
of many is the servant yet of more. The power, it is true, of all 
things belongs to the jjWncc, but the property to particular persons; 
and the same thing may be both yours and mine in several respects. 
We cannot say that a son or a servant has nothing, because a master 
or a father may take it away if he will ; or that he cannot give will- 
ingly, because they may hinder it, whether he will or not. "This 
is a power and true dominion ; and not to rule and command, when 
we may do it when we please.'' The strength of a prince is the love 
of his people ; for there is nothing so great but it must itself perish, 
when it is become the common safety that it should be so. Tyrants 
pure hated because they are feared : and because they are hated, they 
will be feured. They are rendered odious to posterity, and they had 
better never been born, than to stand upon record for the plagues of 
mankind. Miserable is that people where their very keepers are their 
(executioners. And it. is not an armed tyranny neither, but the un- 
armed vices of avarice and envy that we ought to be most afraid of. 
Some will not endure to have their vices touched, but will shrink 
and struggle under the operation, as if they were under the hand of 
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a sargeon. Bat this dball not hinder me from lancing and probing^ 
becausd of the cries and groans of the patient. Every man should 
have a momtor at his elbow to keep him -from avarice, by showing 
him how rich a man may be with a little : from ambitioni by repre- 
senting the disquiets and hazards that accompany greatness ) which 
makes him as great a burden to others as he is to himself. When 
it comes to that once, fear, anxiety, and weariness make us philoso-- 
phers. A sickly fortune produces wholesome counsels; and we reap 
this fruit from our adversity, that it brings us at last to wisdom. 

Now, though clemency in a prince be so necessary and so profttable 
a virtue, and cruelty so dangerous an excess ; it is yet the office of a 
governor, as of the master of an hospital, to keep sick and mad men in 
order, and in cases of extremity, the very member is to be cut off with 
the ulcer. All punishment is either for amendment es for exiunple, or 
that others may live more secure, What is the end of destroying iliose 
poisonous and dangerous creatures, which are never to be reclidmedi 
but to prevent mischief ? And yet there may be as much hasard in 
doing too much as too little. A particular mutineer may be pun- 
ished, but when the whole army is in a revolt, there must be a gene- 
ral pardon. The multitude of offenders is their security and pro- 
tection ; for there is no quarreling with a public vice, where the 
custom of offending takes away the shame of it^ and it is not pru- 
dent neither, by many punishments, to show a city that the unright- 
eous are so much the major part : beside, that it is as great a dis- 
honor for Vk prince to have many executions, as for a physician to 
have many funerals. Shall a father disinherit a son for the first 
offence ? Let him first admonish, then threaten, and afterward pun- 
ish him. So long as there is hope, we should apply gentle remedies ; 
but some nations are intractable, and neither willing to serve, nor fit 
to command ; and some persons are incorrigible too. 
29* 
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EPISTLE XXI. 

TTie two blessings of life are a sound body and a quiet mind. 77mj 
extravagance of the Roman Iwocury : the moderation and sim- 
plicity of former times. , 

EpiotJBUS makes the two blessings of life to be a sound body 
and a quiet mind; which is only a compendious reduction of human 
felioity to a state of heaUh and of virtue. The way to be happy is 
to make vice not only odious, but ridiculous, and every man to mind 
his own business ; for he that torments himself for other people's 
misf(Hrtunes shall never be at rest. A virtuous life must be all of a 
piece, and not advanced by starts and intervals, and then to go on 
where it left; for this is losing ground. We are to press and 
persevere; for the main difficulties are yet to come. If I discon- 
tinue my course, when shall I come to pronounce these words ? lam 
a €onqv,eror. Not a conqueror of barbarous enemies and savage na- 
tions; but I have subdued avarice, ambition, and those lusts that 
have subjected even the greatest conquerors. Who was a greater 
than Alexander, that extended his empire from Thracia to the ut- 
most bounds of the East ? but yet he burnt Persepolis at the request 
of Sk prostitute, to gratify his lust. He overcame Darius, and slew 
many thousands of the Persians ; but yet he murd^ed Calisdienes, 
and that single blot has tarnished the glory of all his victories. All 
the wishes of mortals, and all the benefits which we can either give 
or receive, are of very little conducement to a happy life. Those 
things which the common people gape after, are transitory and vain ; 
whereas happiness is permanent: nor is it to be estimated by num- 
ber, measure, or parts ; for it is full and perfect. I do not speak as 
if I myself wore arrived at that blessed state of repose ; but it is 
something yet to be on the mending hand. It is with me as with a 
man that is creeping out of a disease ; he feels yet some grudgings 
of it, he is every foot examining of his pulse, and suspects every 
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toaoh of heat to be a relic of his fever. Just at that rate I am 
jealous of myself. The best remedy that I know in thi3 case is to go 
on with confidenocy and not to be misled by the errors of other people. 
It 18 with our manners aa with our healths ; it is a degree of virtue, 
the abatement of vice, as it b a degree of health, the abatement 
of a fit. 

Some place their happiness in wealth, some in the liberty of the 
body, and others in the pleasures of the sense and palate. But what 
are metals, tastes, sounds, or colors, to the mind of a reasonable 
creature ? He that sets his heart upon riches, the very fear of poverty 
will be grievous to him ; he that is ambitious, shall be galled with 
envy at any man that gete before him ; for, in that case, he that is 
not first is last. I do not speak against riches neither ; for if they 
hurt a man, it is his own folly. They may be indeed the cause of 
mischief, as they are a temptation to those that do it. Instead of 
courage, they may inspire us with arrogance ; and instead of great- 
ness of mindj with insolence ; which is in truth but the counterfeit of 
magnanimity. What is it to be a prisoner, and in chains ? It is no 
more than that condition to which many princes have been reduced, 
and out of which many men have been advanced to the authority of 
princes. It is not to say, ^'I have no master;" in time you may 
have one. Might not Hecuba, Croesus, and the mother of Darius, 
have said as much ? And where is the happiness of luxury either, . 
when a man divides his life between the kitchen and the stews ; be- 
tween an anxious conscience and a nauseous stomach f Caligula, who 
was bom to show the world what mischief might be done by con- 
currence of unrighteousness and a great fortune, spent near £10,000 
sterling upon a supper. The works and inventions of it are prodi- 
gious, not only in the counterfeiting of nature, but even in surpass- 
ing it. The Romans had their brooks even in their parlors; and 
found their dinners under their tables. The muUet was reckoned 
stale unless it died in the hand of the guest : and they had thenr 
glasses to put them into, that they might the better observe all the 
changes and motions of them in the last agony between life and death. 
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So tbat they fed their eyes before their bodies. '^ Look how it red- 
dens/' says one ; '< there is no yermilion like it. Take notice of 
these veins ; and that same gray brightens upon the head of it. And 
now he is at his last gasp : see how pale he turns, and all of a eolor." 
These people would not have given themselves half this trouble with 
a dying friend ', nay, they would leave a Either or a brother at his 
last hour to entertain themselves With the barbarous spectacle of an 
expiring fish. And that which enhances the esteem of every thing, 
is the price of it ; insomuch that water itself, which ought to be gra- 
tuitous, is exposed to sale in their conservatories of iee and snow. 
Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy breath, light, and that we 
have the air itself gratis, as if our conditions were evil because 
Nature has left something to us in common. But luxury contrives 
ways to set a price upon the most necessary and communicable be> 
nefits in nature : even those benefits which are free to birds and 
beasts, as well as to men, and serve indifferently for the use of the 
most sluggish creatures. But how comes it that fountain-water is 
not cold enough to serve us, unless it be bound up into iee? So 
long as the stomach is sound. Nature discharges her functions with- 
out trouble ; but when the blood comes to be inflamed with excess 
of wine or meats, simple water is not cold enough to allay that heat ; 
and we are forced to make use of remedies ; which remedies them- 
selves are vices. We heap suppers upon dinners, and dinners upon 
suppers, without intermission. Good Gk)d I how easy is it to quench 
a sound and an honest thirst ! But when the palate is grown cal- 
lous, we taste nothing ] and that which we take for thirst, is only 
the rage of a fever. Hippocratus delivered it as an aphorism^ that 
"women were never bald nor gouty, but in one singular case." 
Women have not altered their nature since, but they have changed 
the course of their lives ; for, by taking the liberties of m^n, they 
partake as well of their diseases as of their baseness. They sit up as 
much, drink as much ) nay, in their very appetites they are mas- 
culine too; they have lost the advantages of their sex by their vices. 
Our ancestors, when they were free, lived either in caves or io 
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arboYS ; - but slavery came in with gildings and with marble. I would 
have him that comes into my house take more notice of the master 
than of the furniture. The golden age 'was before architecture : 
arts came in with luxury, and we do not he:ur of any philosopher 
that was either a locksmith or a painter. Who was the wiser man, 
think you, he that invented a saw, or the other who, upon seeing a 
boy drink water out of the hollow of his hand, brake his pitcher, 
with this ch^k to himself; " What a fool am I, to trouble myself 
with superiuities 1 '' Carving is one man's trade, cooking another's; 
only he is more miserable that teaches it for pleasure than he that 
learns it for necessity. It was luxury, not philosophy, that invented 
fish-pools as well as palaces ; where, in case of bad weather at sea, 
they might have fishes to supply their gluttony in harbor. We do 
not only pamper, our lusts, but provoke them ; as if we were to Icam 
the very art or voluptuousness. What was it but avarice that origi- 
nally brake the union of society, and proved the cause of poverty, 
even to those that were the most wealthy ? Every man possessed all, 
until the world came to appropriate possessions to themselves. In 
the first age Nature was both a law and a guide, and the best gov- 
erned ; which was but according to Nature too. The largest and 
the strongest bull leads the herd ; the goodliest elephant ; and among 
men too, in the blessed times of innocence, the best was uppermost. 
They chose governors for their manners, who neither acted any vio- 
lence nor suffered any. They protected the weak against the mighty ; 
and persuaded or dissuaded as they saw occasion. Their prudence 
provided for their people ; their courage kept them safe from dan- 
gers; their bounty j3oth supplied and adorned their subjects. It 
was a dui^ then to command^ not a government. No man in those 
days had either a mind to do an injury or a cause for it. He that com- 
manded well was well obeyed ; and the worst menace the governors 
could then make to the disobedient, was to forsake them, ^ut with 
the corruption of times, tyranny crept in, and the world began to have 
need of laws ; and those laws were made by wise men too,*as Solon 
and Lyeurgus, who learned their trade in the school of Pythagoras. 
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EPISTLE XXIL 

Man 18 compounded of smd and "body ; and has naiuraUy a civil 
war within himself. The difference between a life of virtae and 
a life of pleasure. 

There is not so disproportionate a mixture in any creature as 
that is in man, of soul and body. There is intemperance joined with 
divinity, folly with severity, sloth with activity, and uncleanness with 
parity: but a good sword is never the worse for an ill scabbard. 
We are moved more by imaginary fears than truths; for truth has a 
certainty and foundation ; but, in the other, we are exposed to the 
license and conjecture of a distracted mind ; and our enemies are 
not more imperious than our pleasures. We set our hearts upon 
transitory things, as if they themselves were everlasting ; or we^ on 
the other side, to possess them forever. Why do we not rather ad- 
vance our thoughts to things that are eternal, and contemplate the 
heavenly original of all beings ? Why do we not, by the divinity 
of reason, triumph over the weakness of flesh and blood ? It is by 
the laws of nature that the world is preserved, and not from any 
virtue in the matter of it : for the world is as mortal as we are ; only 
this almighty power carries it safe through all the motions of cor- 
ruption. And 80 by prudence, human life itself may be prolonged, 
if we will but stint ourselves in those pleasures that bring the greater 
part of us untimely to our end. Our passions are nothing else but cer- 
tain disallowable motions of the mind; sudden and eager; which 
by frequency and neglect, turn to a disease ; as a distillation brings 
us first to a cough, and then to a phthisic. We are carried up to 
the heavens and down again into the deep by turns, so long as we 
are governed by our affections, and not by virtue; passion and reason 
are a kind of civil war within us; and as the one or the otiier has 
dominiofl, we are either good or bad. So that it should be our care 
that the worst mixture may not prevail. And they are linked, like 
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the chlun of causes and efiects^ one to another. Between violent 
passion and a fiactoation or wambling of the mind, there is such a 
difference, as between the agitation of a storm and the nauseous sick- 
ness ^ a calm. And they have all of them their symptoms too, aa 
well as our bodily distempers : they that are troubled with the fall- 
ing sickness, know when the fit is coming, by the cold of the ex^ 
treme parts, the dazzling of the eyes; the failing of the memory, 
the trembling of the nerves, and the giddiness of the head ; so that 
every man knows his own disease, and should provide against it. 
Anger, love, sadness, fear, may be read in the countenance, and so 
may the virtues too. Fortitude makes the eye vigorous, prudence 
makes it intent, reverence shows itself in modesty, joy in serenity, 
and truth in openness and simplicity. There are sown the seeds of 
divine things^ in mortal bodies. If the mind be well cultivated, the 
fruit answers the original ; and if not, all runs into weeds. We are 
all of us sick of curable diseases : and it costs us more to be miser- 
able than would make us perfectly happy. Consider the peaceable 
state of clemency, and the turbulence of anger; the softness and 
quiet of modesty and the restlessness of lust. How cheap and easy 
to us is the service of virtue, and how dear we pay for our vices I 
The sovereign good of man is a mind that subjects all things to itself 
and is itself subject to nothing : his pleasures are modest, severe^ 
and reserved : and rather the sauce or the diversion of life than the 
entertainment of it. It may be some question, whether a man goes 
to heaven, or heaven comes to him : for a good man is influenced by 
his Qod, and has a kind of divinity within him. What if one good 
man lives in pleasure and plenty, and another in want and misery ? 
It is no virtue to contemn superfluities, but necessities : and they 
are both of them equally good, though under several circumstances, 
and in different stations. Cato (the censor) waged war with tho 
manners of Bome ; Scipio with tho enemies. Nay, bating the very 
conscience of virtue, who is there that, upon sober thoughts, would 
not be an honest man, even for the reputation of it. Virtue you 
shall find in the temple, in tho field, or upon the walls, covered with 
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defend us against thunder ; and we may quit the place in a pestilence ; 
there is some remedy in all these evils ; or, however, no man ever 
knew a whole nation destroyed with lightning. A plague may un- 
people a town, but it will not carry it away. There is no evil of 
such an extent, so inevitable, so greedy, and so publicly calamitous, 
as an earthquake ; for it does not only devour houses, fomiGes, or 
single towns, but ruins whole countries and nations, either overturn- 
ing or swallowing them up, without so much as leaving any footstep 
or mark of what they were. Some people have a greater horror for 
this death than for any other : '' to be taken away alive out of the 
number of the living ! " As if all m(»*tals, by what means soever, 
were not to come to the same end. Nature has eminently this jus- 
tice, that when we are all dead we are all alike. And it is not a pin 
matter whether I be crushed to pieces by one stone or by a whole 
mountain ; whether I perish by the fall of a house or under the 
burden of the whole earth; whether I be swallowed up alone or 
with a thousand more for company. What does it signify to me the 
noise and dbeourse that is made about my death, when death is 
everywhere, and in all oases, the same ? We should therefore arm 
ourselves against that blow that can neither be avoided nor foreseen. 
And it is not the foi'eswearing of those places that we find infested 
with earthquakes that will do our business, for there is no place that 
can be warranted against them. What if the earth be not yet moved, 
it is still movable : for the whole body of it lies under the same law, 
and exposed to danger ) only some part at one time, and some at 
another. As it is in great cities, where all the houses are subject to 
ruin, though they do not all fall together; so in the body of the 
earth; now this part falls, and then that. Tyre was formerly subject 
to earthquakes ; in Asia twelve cities wore swallowed up in a night ; 
Achaia and Macedonia have had their turns, and now Oampagnia. 
The fate goes round, and strikes at last where ifc has a great while 
passed by. It foils out offccnor, it is true, in some places than in 
others, but no place is totally free and exempt, And it if? not only 
/ncn, but cities, coafits; nay, the shore^.; aod the yery sea^ itself, 
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not be poor how comes it tkat he is many times without either meat, 
drink^ clothes, or lodging ? If oaly fools are mad, how comes it then 
that wise men have their alienations of mind,, and talk as idly in a 
feyer as other people ?'' It is one thing, the receiving of an injury, 
and another thing, the concealing of an indignation for it ; it is the 
bodyin.this case that suffers (which is the fool's part), but not the 
mind. That man is never the worse pilot that by bad weather is 
forced behind his business. When a ship springs a leak, we do not 
presently qufffrel either with the mariners or with the vessel ; but 
some to th^ pump, others into the hold, to keep the ship above water* 
And if we capnot absolutely master it, we must still work on, for it 
is then a great point gained, if we can but keep it at a stay» Some 
xnen are strangely transported at the insolence of the porter that re- 
fuses to let them into a great man's house : they forget that the door 
of a prison is not more strictly guarded than that of a palace. He 
that has business must pay for his passage, and sweeten him, as he 
would do a churlish cur with a sop. That which is to be sold is to 
be bought; he is a weak man that rates himself according to the 
civility pf a slave. * Let him have a reverence for himself, and then 
no matter who despises him. What if he should break his staff, or 
cause his master to turn him away, or to correct him ? He that 
contends supposes an e^alUy : and even when he has got the bet- 
ter of him, admits that there was one. What if he should receive 
a blow ? Cato (the greatest man of his age) did not only forgive it, 
but forget it. 

It is not to say that this or that is tolerable to a wise man, or 
intolerable, ''If we do not totally subdue Fortune^ Fortune over- 
comes us.'' It is Xhe foundation of a happy life for a man to depend 
upon himself; but an absolute tranquillity of mind^and a freedom 
from errprs, must be the business of another world. 
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Bot be poor how comes it that he is masy times without either meat, 
drink^ clothes^ or lodging ? If only fools are mad, how comes it then 
that wise men have their alienations of mind,, and talk as idly in a 
fever as other people ?'' It is one thing, the receiving of an injury, 
and another thing, the concealing of an indignation for it ; it is the 
body in. this case that suffers (which is the fool's part), but not the 
nind. That man is never the worse pilot that by bad weather is 
forced behind his business. When a ship springs a leak, we do not 
presently quarrel either with the mariners or with the vessel ; but 
some to the pump, others into the hold, to keep the ship above water 
And if we cannot absolutely master it, we must still work on, for it 
is then a great point gained, if we can but keep it at a stay. Some 
men are strangely transported at the insolence of the porter that re- 
fuses to let them into a great man's house : they forget that the door 
of a prison is not more strictly guarded than that of a palace. He 
that has business must pay for his passage, and sweeten him, as he 
would do a churlish cur with a sop. That which is to be sold is to 
be bought ; he is a weak man that rates himself according to the 
eivility of a slave. * Let him have a reverence for himself, and then 
DO matter who despises him. What if he should break his staff, or 
cause his master to turn him away, or to correct him ? He that 
contends supposes an equality : and even when he has got the bet- 
ter of him, admits that there was one. What if he should receive 
a blow ? Cato (the greatest man of his age) did not only forgive it, 
but forget it. 

It is not to say that this or that is tolerable to a wise man, or 
intolerable. "If we do not totally subdue Fortune, Fortune over- 
comes us.'' It is Xhe foundation of a happy life for a man to depend 
upon himself; but an absolute tranquillity of mind, and a freedom 
from errprs, must be the business of another world. 
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that suffers nnder the domimon of Fate. And yet we are so vam as 
to promise ourselves some sort of assurance in the goods of Fortune, 
never considering, that the very ground we stand upon is unstable. 
And it is not the frailty of this or that place, but the quality of every 
spot of it : for not one inch of it is so compacted as not to admit 
many causes of its revolution ] and though the bulk of the earth re- 
main entire, the parts of it may yet be broken. 

Th^e is not any thing which can promise to itself a lasting quiet; 
aud it is no small comfort to us^ the certainty of our fate : for it is a 
folly to fear where there is a remedy. He that troubles himself 
sooner than he needs, grieves more also than is necessary; for the 
same weakness that makes him anticipate his misery, makes him en- 
large it too. The wise fortify themselves by reason, and fools by 
despair. That saying which was applied to a conquered party under 
fire and sword, might have been spoken to all mankind, '^ That man 
is in some sense out of danger that is out of hope." He that would 
fear nothing should consider, that if he fear any thing, he must fear 
every thing. Our very meat and drink, sleeping and waking, with- 
out measure, are hurt^l to us. Our bodies are nice and weak ; and 
a small matter does their work. That man has too high an opinion 
<^ himself that is only afraid of thunder and earthquakes.' If he 
were conscious of his own infirmities, he would as much fear the be> 
ing choked with his own phlegm. What do we see in ourselves that 
heaven and earth should join in a distemper to procure our dissolu- 
tion, when the ripping of a hang-nail is sufficient to dispatch us t 
We are afraid of inundations from the sea, when a glass of wine, if 
it goes the wrong way, is enough to suffocate us. It is a great 
comfort in death, the very mortality itself We creep under 
ground for fear of thunder, we dread the sudden concussions ef 
the earth, and the rages of the sea, when yet we carry death in our 
own veins, and it is in hand in all places, and at all times. There 
is nothing so little but it is of force enough to bring us to our last 
end ; nay, s^ar should we be from dreading an eminent fate more 
tiian a vulgar, that, on the contrary, since die we must, we should 
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EPISTLE XXV. 

A wise and a good man is proof against all accidents of Fate, 

The .book you promised me is now come to my band; and I 
opened it witb an intent to read it over at leisare. But wben I wafi 
once in, I could not lay it down again until I bad gone tbrougb witb 
it. At present I sball only tell you tbat I am exceedingly pleased 
witb tbe cboice of tbe subject ; but I am transported with tbe spirit 
and gentleness of it. You sball bear fartber from me upon a second 
reading; and you need not fear tbe bearing of tbe trutb, for your 
goodness leaves a man no place for flattery. I find you still to be 
one and tbe same man, wbicb is a great matter, and only proper to 
a wise man ; for fools are various : one while thrifty and grave, an- 
other while profuse and^rain. Happy is tbe man tbat sets himself 
right at first, and continues so to tbe end. All fools, we say, arc 
mad men, though they are not all of them in Bedlam. We find 
some at tbe bar, some upon the bench, and not 'a few even in the 
senate itself. One man's folly is sad ; another's, wanton ; and a 
third is busy and impertinent. A wise man carries all his treasure 
within himself : what Fortune gives she may take ; but be leaves 
nothing at her mercy. He stands firm, and keeps bis ground agdnst 
all misfortunes, without so much as changing countenance. He is 
free, inviolable, unshaken ; proof against all accidents, and not only 
invincible, but inflexible. So long as be cannot lose any thing of 
his own, be never troubles himself tor what is another's. He is a 
friend to Nature, and will not murmur at any thing that comes to 
pass by her appointment. He is not only resolute, but generous and 
good-natured, and ready to lay down his life in a good cause; and 
for the public safety to sacrifice bis own. He does not so much con> 
sider tbe pleasure of bis life qs the need that the world has of him ; 
and be is not so nice neither as to be weary of his life while he may 
either serve bis wife or bis friends. Nor is it all tbat bis life is pro- 
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tliat saffers under the dominion of Fate. And yet we are so vain as 
to promise ourselves some sort of assurance in the goods of Fortune, 
never considering, that the very ground we stand upon is unstable. 
And it is not the frailty of this or that place, but the quality of every 
spot of it : for not one inch of it is so compacted as not to admit 
many causes of its revolution ; and though the bulk of the earth re- 
juain entire, the parts of it may yet be broken. 

Th^:« is not any thing which can promise to itself a lasting quiet; 
^ud it is no small comfort to us, the certunty of our £a.te : for it is a 
folly to fear where there is a remedy. He that troubles himself 
sooner than he needs, grieves more also than is necessary; for the 
same weakness tliat makes him anticipate his misery, makes him en- 
large it too. The wise fortify themselves by reason, and fools by 
despair. That saying which was applied to a conquered party under 
fire and sword, might have been spoken to all mankind, " That man 
is in some sense out of danger that is out of hope." He that would 
fear nothing should consider, that if he fear any thing, he must fear 
every thing. Our very meat and drink, sleeping and waking, with- 
out measure, are hurtful to us. Our bodies are nice and weak ; and 
a small matter does their work. That man has too higli an opinion 
of himself that is only afraid of thunder and earthquakes.' If he 
were conscious of his own infirmities, he would as much fear the be- 
ing choked with his own phlegm. What do we see in ourselves that 
heaven and earth should join in a distemper to procure our dissolu- 
tion, when the ripping of a hang-nail is sufficient to dispatch us ? 
We are afraid of inundations from the sea, when a glass of wine, if 
it goes the wrong way, is enough to sufibcate us. It is a great 
comfort in death, the very mortality itself Wo creep under 
ground for fear of thunder, we dread the sudden concussions of 
the earth, and the rages of the sea, when yet wo carry death in our 
own veins, and it is in hand in all places, and at all times. There 
is nothing so little but it is of force enough to bring us to our last 
end ; nay, s^far should we be from dreading an eminent fate m<Hre 
than a vulgar, that, on the contrary, since die we must, we should 
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ready done the good office one for the other^ by a generous concur- 
rence of resolution and fkte ', but Gato is above example^ and does 
as mncli scorn to ask his death of any man as his Me" With what 
joy did this great man contempkte immortality when be took his 
book and his sword together, and in cold thoughts dispatched him- 
self ! Let this suffice of CatO; whose virtue Nature made us to eope 
with all the powers of the earth. His courage took delight in, and 
songbt for, all occasions of hazard; keeping his eye still upon the 
end; without valuing the difficulties of the passage. The sufferance 
is one part of the glory ; and though one man may escape without 
wounds, yet he is still more reverend and remarkable that comes off 
bloody. The malice of great men is grievous, you will say, and yet 
be supported the oppositions of Pompey, Caasar, and Crassus. Is it 
troublesome to be repulsed ? Yatinius was preferred before him. 
Prosperity shows a man but one part of human nature. Nobody 
knows what such a man is good for ;^ neither in truth does he under- 
stand himself for want of experiment. Temporal happiness is for 
weak and vulgar minds ; but the subduing of publie terrors is a work 
that is reserved for more generous spirits. Calamity is the touch- 
stone of a brave mind, that resolves to live and die free, and master 
of itself. The combatant brings no metal into the field that was 
never battered : he that has lost blood, and yet keeps his courage ; 
he that has been under this enemy and worsted, and yet comes on 
again, and gathers heart from his misfortunes ; that is the man of 
hope and safety. 

But is it not a very unjust and a rigorous fate that good men 
should be poor and friendless ? All this is no more than the natural 
work of matter and form. Mean souls are meanly principled; but 
there goes more to the making up of a brave man, that is to work 
out his way through difficulties and storms. We are condemned to 
terrible encounters; and because we cannot, according to the course 
of Nature, avoid them, wo have faculties given us that will enable us 
to bear them ; or, at the worst, to have a retreat; if we will not fight 
we may fly. So that notbiDg Is made more easy to us, than that 
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which is most necessary to us, to die. No mau is kept jiu the world 
against his will ; bat adversity Is the better for us all : for it is 
mercy to show tho world their errors, and that the things they 
fear and covet, are neither good nor evil; being the common 
and promiscuous lot both of good men and bad. If they were good^ 
only the good should enjoy them ; and if bad, only the unrighteous 
should suffer them. One man is taken away in a scuffle for a wencfay 
and another in the defence of his country; and we find silver and 
gold both in a tempk and in the stews. 

Now, to show you that the virtue which I affect is not so imagi- 
nary and extravagant as it is taken to be, I will allow a wise man to 
tremble, to turn pale, nay, and to groan too^ and to suffer all the 
affections of his bodily sense, provided that he keep his mind firm 
and free from submission to his body ; and that he does not repent 
of his constancy (which is in itself so great a .virtue that t-horo is 
some authority eveu in a pertina^ous error). If tho body be brought 
by exercise to the contempt of bruises and wounds, how much more 
easily then may the mind be fortified against the assaults of Fortune ; 
and though, perhaps, thrown down and trod upon, yet recover itself/ 
The body must have meat and drink, much labor and pratico ; whereas 
the food and the business of the mind is within itself, and virtue 
maintained without either toil or charge. If you say, that many 
professors of wisdom are wrought upon by menaces and mischiefs ; 
these, let me tell you, arc but proficients^ and not as yet arrived ut 
the state of wisdom ; they arc not strong enough to practice what 
they know. It is with our dispositions as with our clothes; they 
will take some colors at one dipping, but others must be steeped over 
and over before they will imbibe them. And so for disciplines, they 
must soak and lie long before they take the tincture. No man can 
receive an injury, and not bo moved at it; but yet he may keep him- 
self free from perturbations : and so far from being troubled at themi 
that he may make uso of them for the experiment and trial of his 
virtue ; keeping himself stiH mod'^«>«^/> nkcid, cheerful, and safe in 
a profound quiet, OP'^ '•▼'m^ id But if a wii^e man can- 
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fitable to tbem, but it is likewise deligbtfol to himsclf| and carries its 
own reward ; for what can be more comfortable than to be so dear to 
another^ as for that very reason to become dearer to himself? . If he 
lose a ehild, he is pensiye ) he is compassionate to the sick, and only 
troubled when he sees men wallowing in infamy and vice : whereas, 
on the other side, you shall see nothing bat restlessness ; one man 
hankering after his neighbonr's wife ; another in pain about his own^ 
a third in grief for a repulse ; another as much out of humor for his 
success. If he lose an estate, he parts with it as a thing that was 
only adventitious ; or if it was of his own acquiring, he computes 
the possession and loss ; and says thus to himself, I shall live as well 
afterward as I did before. Our houses (says he) may be burnt or 
robbed; our lands taken from us; and we can call nothing our own 
that is under the dominion of Fortune. It is a foolish avarice that 
restrains all things to a propriety, and believes nothing to be a man's 
own that is public : whereas a wise man judges nothing so much his 
own as that wherein mankind is allowed a share. It is not with the 
blessings of Nature as it is with a dole ; where every man receives 
60 much ahead ; but every man there has all. l^hat which we cat, 
and either give or receive with the hand, may be broken into parts ; 
but peace and freedom of mind arc not to be divided. He that has 
first cast off the empire of Fortune, needs not fear that of great men ; 
for they arc but Fortune's hands ; nor was any man ever broken by 
»advcrsity that was not first betrayed by prosperity. ''But what 
signifies philosophy,''* you will say, " if there bo a fate ; if wc be 
{ijovcmed by Fortune, or some overruling power if For certainties 
are unchangeable, and there is no providing against uncertainties. 
If what I shalh do and resolve, be already determined, what use of 
philosophy r' Yes, great use; for, taking all this for granted, phi- 
losophy instructs and advises us to obey Nature, and to follow her 
willingly ; to oppose Fortune resolutely, and to bear all accidents. 

Fate is an irrevocable, and invincible, and an unchangeable de- 
cree ; a necessity of all things and actions according to eternal ap- 
pointment Like the course of a river, it moves forward, without 
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of ve&geanee : but this is part of his &te also that he shall so dO| 
and therefere he does it. These argoments are made use of to {Mroye, 
that tibere is nothing left to our mll| but that we are all overruled 
by fatalities. When we oome to handle that matter, we shall show 
the oonsisteney of free-will with fate, having already made it appear 
that notwithstanding the certain order of Fate, judgments may be 
averted by wisdom, and without any repugnancy to Fate ; for they 
are part even of the law of Fate itself. You will say, perhaps, 
^* What am I the better for t{ie priest or the prophet ? for whether 
he bids me sacrifice or not, I lie under the necessity of doing it.'' 
Tes, in this I am the better for it, as he is a foreteller of Fate. We 
may as well say that it is a matter of fate that we are in health : 
and yet we are indebted for it to Nature ; because the benefit of that 
fate is conveyed to us by her hand. 
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All things are produced out of cause and matters ; a brave man is 
a match for Fortune. 

I HAD yesterday but the one-half of it to myself; my distemper 
took up the morning, the afternoon was my own. My first trial was 
how far I could endure reading; and when I saw I could bear that, 
I fell to writing ; and pitched upon a subject difficult enough, for it 
required great attention : but yet I was resolved not to be overcome. 
Some of my friends coming in, told me that I did ill, and took me 
off: so that from writing we passed into discourse, and made you the 
judge of the matter in question. The Stoics, you know, will have 
all things to be produced out of coMse and matter. The matter is 
dull and passive ; susceptible of any thing, but not capable of doing 
any thing itself. The cause is that power that forms the matter 
this or th^t way at pleasure. Some thing there must be, of which 
31 
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every thing is made ; and then there must be a vrorkman to form 
every thing. All art is bat an imitation of nature : and that which 
I speak in general of the world holds in the case of every particular 
person. As, for example : The matter of a statue is the wood, the 
BtonO; or the metal ; the statuary shapes it, and is the eause of it. 
Aristotle assigns four causes to ev^thing. The matericU; which 
is the sine qua non (or that wiUiout which it could not be). The 
efficient; as the workman. The formal', as that which is stamped 
upon all operations. And the final; which is the deagn of the 
whole work. Now, to explain this. The fost cause of the statue 
(for the purpose) is the copper; for it never had been made if there 
had not been something to work upon. The second is the artificer ; 
for if he had not understood his art it had never succeeded. The 
third cause is the form ; for it could never properly have been the 
statue of such or such a person, if such a resemblance had not been 
put upon it. The fourth cause is the end of making it, without 
which it had never been made ; as money, if it were made for sale ; 
glory, if the workman made it for his credit ; or religion, if he do-' 
signed bestowing of it upon the temple. Plato adds a fifth, which 
he calls the idea, or the e^cemplar, by which the workman draws his 
copy. And he makes God to be full of these figures, which he rep- 
resents to be inexhaustible, unchangeable, and immortal. Now, upon 
the whole matter, give us your opinion. To me it seems that here 
are either too many causes assigned, or too few ; and they might as 
well have introduced time and place as some of the rest. Either 
clear the matter in question ; or deal plainly, ssxi tell us you cannot : 
and so let us return to those oases, wherein all mankind are agreed, 
the reforming of our lives, and the regulations of our manners. For 
these subtleties are but time lost. Let us search ourselves in the 
first place, und afterward the world. 

There is no great hurt in passing over those things which wc 
are never the better for when we know ; and it is so ordered by Na- 
ture, that there is no great difficulty in learning or acquiring those 
things, which may make us either happier or better. Beside that^ 
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whatsoever is hurtful to us we have drawn out of the very boweb 
of the earth. 

Every man knows without telling^ that this wonderfol £ftbrio of 
the uiiiverse is Hot without a government; and that a constant order 
cannot be the work of Chance : fbr tiie parts would then Mi one 
upon another. The motions of the stars, and their influenees, are 
acted by the command of an eternal decree. It is by the dictate of 
an almighty Power that the heavy body of the earth hangs in bal- 
ance. Whence come the revolutions of the seasons and the fiuz of 
rivers? the wonderM virtue of the smallest seeds? (as an oetk to 
arise from an acorn;) to say nothing of those that seem to be the most 
irregular and uncertain; as clouds, rain, thunder, and eruptions of 
fire out of mountains, earthquakes, and those tumultuary motions in 
the lower region of the air, which have their ordinate causes ; and so 
have those things too, which appear to us more admirable, because 
less frequent : as scalding fountains, and new islands started out of 
the sea; or, what shall we say of the ebbing and flowing of the 
ocean ; the constant times and measures of the tides aeoording to the 
changes of the mo6n, that influences most bodies ? But this needs 
not; for it is not that we doubt of Nature, but complain of it. And 
it were a good office to reconcile mankind to the gods, who are un- 
doubtedly best to the best. It is agunst nature that good should 
hurt good. A good man is not only the ftiend of his God, but the 
very image, the disciple, and the imitator of him, the true duld-of 
his heavenly Father. He is true to himself; and acts with eonstaddcy 
and resolution. Scipio, by a cross wind, hemg foroed into the power 
of his enemies, cast himself upon the point of his sword ; and as 
the people were inquiring what was become of the general; ''The 
gen^,'' says Scipio, '' is very well,'' and so he expired. What is 
it for a man to fiiU, if we consider the end^ beyond which no man 
can fall? We must repair to wisdom for arms against Eortune; for 
it were unreasonable for her to furnish arms against herself. A gal- 
lant man is Fortune's match: his courage provokes and despises 
those terrible appearances that would otherwise enslave us. A wise 
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i is out of the reach of Fortune ; but not free from the malice of 
it; and all attempts upon him are no more than Xerxes's arrows ; 
ihey may darken the day, but they cannot strike the sun. There is 
nothing so holy as to be privileged from sacrilege; but to strike and 
not to wound is anger lost ; and he is invulnerable that is struck and 
not hurt. His resolution is tried : the waves may dash themselves 
upon a rock, but not break it : temples may be pro&ned and demol- 
ished, but the Deity still remains untouched. 
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Some traditions of the Ancients concerning thunder and lightning ; 
with the author's contemplation thereupon, 

Thsre is no question but that Nature has given to mortals the 
tokens of forerunners of things to come ; and, by those means^ laid 
open, in some measure, the decrees of Fate : only we take notice of 
some things, without giving any heed to others. There is not any 
thing done, according to the course of nature, which is not either the 
cause or the sign of something that follows : so that wheresoever 
there is order, there is place for prediction. But there is no judg- 
ment to be given upon accidents. Now, though it is a very hard 
matter to arrive at the foreknowledge of things to come, and to pre- 
dict particularly what shall hereafl^r fall out, upon a certain knowl- 
edge of the power and influence of the stars; it is yet unquestion- 
able that they have a power, though we cannot expressly say what 
it is. In the subject of thunder there are several opinions as to the 
signification of it. The Stoics hold, that because the cloud is broken, 
therefore the hoU is shot (according to common speech). Others 
conjecture that the doud is broken to that very end that it may dis- 
charge the thunderbolt, referring all in such sort to Ood, as if the 
signification did not arise from the thing done, but as if the thing 
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itself were done for the signification's sake : but whether the signifi- 
cation goes beforo or follows^ it comes all to the same point There 
are three sorts of lightning; the first is so pure and subtle that it 
pierces through whatever it encounters: the second scatters and 
breaks every thing to pieces : the other bums, either by blasting, 
consuming, inflaming, or discoloring, tind die like. Some lightnings 
are monitory, some are menacing, and others they fancy to be prom- 
ifidng. They allot to Jupiter three sorts ; the first is only monitory 
and gentle^ which he casts of his own accord : the second they make 
to be an act of council, as being done by the vote and advice of 
twelve gods. This, they say, does many times some good, but not 
without some mischief too ; as the destruction of one man may prove 
the caution of another. The third is the result of a council of the 
superior deities, from whence proceeds great mischiefs, both public 
and private. Now, this is a great folly to imagine that Jupiter 
would wreak his displeasures upon pillars, trees, nay, upon temples 
themselves, and yet let the sacrilegious go free; .to strike sheep, and 
consume altars, and all this upon the consultations of the gods; as 
if he wanted skill or justice to govern his own affairs by himself, 
either in sparing the guilty, or in destroying the innocent. Now, 
what should be the mystery of all this ? The wisdom of our fore- 
fathers found it necessary to keep wicked people in awe by the ap- 
prehension of a superior power; and to fright them into their good 
behavior, by the fear of an armed and an avenging justice over their 
heads. But* how comes it, that the lightning, which comes from Ju- 
piter himself, should be said to be harmless, and that which he casts 
upon counsel and advice to be dangerous and mortal ? The moral 
of it is this, that all kings should have Jupiter's example ; do all 
good by themselves, and when severity is necessary, permit that to 
be done by others : beside that, as crimes are unequal, so also should 
be the punishments. Neither did they believe that Jupiter to be the 
thunderer, whose image was worshiped in the capitol, and in other 
places ; but intended it for the Maker and Governor of the universe 
by what name soever we shall call him. Now, in truth, Jupiter 
31* 
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doeti not immediatoly casfc the lightning himself^ but leaves Nature 
to her ordinary method of operation ; so that what he does not im- 
mediately by himself, he does yet cause to be done: for^ whatsoever 
Nature does, God does. There uiay be something gathered out of 
all things that are either said or done, that a man may be the better 
for: and he does a greater thing that masters the fear of thunder, 
than he that discovers the reason of it. We are surrounded and 
beset wiUi ill accidents; and since we cannot avoid the stroke of 
them, let us prepare ourselves honestly to bear them. But how must 
that be? By the contempt of death we do also contemn all things 
in the way to it; as wounds, shipwrecks, the fury of wild beasts, or 
any othw violence whataoever; which, at the worst, can but part 
the soul and the body. And we have this for our comfort, though our 
. lives are at the mercy of Fortune, she has yet no power over the dead. 

How many are there that call for death in the distress of their 
hearts, even for the Tcery fear pf it! and this unadvised desire of 
death does in common effect both the best and the worst of men ; 
only with this difference, the former despise life, and the other are 
weary of it 

It is a nauseous thing to serve the body, and to be so many 
years doing so many beastly things over and over. It is well if in 
our lives we can please others ; but whatever we do in our deaths, 
let us be sure and jdease ourselves. Death is a thing which no care 
can avoid, no felicity can tim^ it, no power overcome it. Other 
things are disposed c^ by Chance and Fortune, but Death treats all 
men alike. 

The prosperous must die as well as the unfortunate ; and methinks 
the very despair of overcoming our fate should inspire us with cour- 
age to encounter it : for tlicre is no resolution so obstinate as tiiat 
which arises from necessity. It makes a coward as bold as Julius 
Caesar, though upon different principles. We are a^ of us reserved 
for death; as Nature brings forth one generation she calls away 
another. The whole dispute is about the time, but nobody doubts 
about the thing itself. 
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EPISTLE XXVIU. 

A contemplation of heaven and heaven?^ things. Of God : and 

of the soul. 

Thirb is a great difierenoo between philosophy and other arts ) 
and a greater yet between that philosophy itself; which is of divine 
contemplation, and that which has a regard to things here below. 
It is mueh higher and braver; it takes a hrger scope; and being an- 
satisfied with what it sees, it ae^ires to the knowledge of something 
that is greater and fairer, and which Nature has placed out of our 
k^. The one only teaches ns what is to be done on earth; the 
other reveals to ns that which actoally is done in heaven : the one. 
discusses our errors, and holds the light to us, by which we distin* 
guish in the ambigoities of life ; the other surmounts that dark* 
ness which we are wrapt up in, and carries us up to the Fountain of 
light itself. And then it is that we are in a special manner to ac- 
knowledge the infinite grace -and bounty of the nature of things, 
when we see it, not only where it is public and common, but in the 
very secrets of it; as being admitted into the cabinet of the Divinity 
itself. There it is that we are taught to understand what is the 
matter of the world, and who is the Auihor and Preserver of it. 
What our God is; and whether he be wholly intent upon himself, 
or at any time descends to consider us. Whether he has done his 
work once for all; or whether he be stiU inaction; whether he be 
apart of the ifforldf or the vjorld itself: whether he be at liberty or 
not to determine any thing anew to-day, and to control or derogate 
from the law of Fate : whether it be any diminution of his wisdom 
or any confession of error, to do and undo ; or to have caused things 
that were afterward to be altered : for the same things must of ne- 
cessity always please him, who can never be pleased but with that 
which is best. Now, this is no lessening either of his liberty, or of 
his power; for Nature is his own necessity. Without the benefits 
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and the comfort of these thoughts, it liad been even as well for us 
never to have been born. For to what end do we live ; is it only to 
eat and drink? to stuff up an infirm and fluid carcass, that would 
perish without it': and to live only a servant to one that is sick Y to 
fear death, to which we are all bom ? Take away this inestimable 
good, and life itself is not worth the labor and the^ care of it. Oh I 
how wretched, how contemptible a thing were man, if he should not 
advance himself above the state of human a&irs ! So long as we 
struggle with our passions, what is there in this world that we do 
which is glorious ? Nay, if we advance ourselved so £ur as to over- ' 
come them, it is but the destroying so many monsters. And have 
we not then a mighty exploit to value ourselves upon, when we have 
made ourselves a little more tolerable than the worst of men ? Is it 
. not a wondrous matter to boast of, that we are a little stronger than 
a man that is sick? Alas ! alas I my friend, there is a large differ- 
ence between strength and health. You have not a bad mind, per- 
haps ; you may have a dear brow, a tongue that will not flatter, and 
a single heart ; you have not that avarice, perchance, that refuses to 
itself whatsoever it takes from other .people ; nor that luxury that 
squanders away money shamefully, and yet more shamefully repairs 
it ; nor that ambition that leads you, by unworthy ways, to places of 
preferment. These are only negatives; and you have got nothing 
all this while. You will tell me that you have escaped many things ; 
but you have not yet escaped yourself. The virtue that we recom- 
mend is high and illustrious. Not that it is a happiness itself to be 
free from evil, but because it dignifies and enlarges the mind; be- 
cause it prepares it for the knowledge of heavenly things, and makes 
it capable of conversing with our Ood. It is then arrived at the 
highest pitch of human felicity, when it soars aloft and enters 
into the privacies of Nature, trampling all that is evil or vulgar 
under its feet. What a delight, what a transport is it, for a soul 
that is wandering among the stars, to look down, and laugh at the 
palaces of princes, and the whole globe of the earth, and all its 
treasures ! I do not speak of that only that is converted into money 
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and plate, but of that also which is reserved in the bowels of the 
earth to gratify the insatiable covetousness of posterity. Nor can we 
ever bring ourselves to the absolute contempt of luxurious ornaments^ 
rich furniture, stately buildings, pleasant gardens and fountains, 
until we have the world under us, and until looking down from the 
heavens, and beholding that spot of ground we live upon, the greater 
part of it covered with the sea, besides a great deal of it desolate 
and either scorched or frozen ; we shall thus say to ourselves, '< Is 
this miserable point the ball of contention, that is divided among so 
many nations with fire and sword ? How ridiculous are the bounds 
as well as the contests of mortals I 'Such a prince must not pass such 
a river, nor another prince those mountains; and why do not the 
very ants canton out their posts and jurisdiction too ? '' For what 
does the bustle of troops and armies amoimt to more than the busi- 
ness of a swarm of ants upon a mole-hill ? The scene of all impor- 
tant actions here below, where both at sea and land we tug and 
scuffle for dominion and wealth, is but a wretched point of earth 5 
whereas the dominions of the soul above are boundless. This very 
contemplation gives us force, liberty, and nourishment ; the mind is 
there at home, and it has this argument of its divinity, that it takes 
delight in what is divine : it contemplates the rising and the falling 
of the stars, and the admirable harmony of order even in their va- 
rious motions ; discussing and inquiring into every thing, as prop- 
erly appertaining unto itself. With how much scorn does it then re- 
flect upon the narrowness of its former habitation ! There it is that it 
learns the end of its proper being, the knowledge of its God. And 
what is Ood ? " An immense and an almighty power i great, without 
limits.^' He that applies himself to this study transcends the very 
lot and condition of his mortality-. That almighty Power is all that 
we do see, and all that we do not see. What is the difference be- 
tween the Divine Nature and ours ? Man is compounded, and his 
best part is his mind ; but the Almiqhty is all mind, and all reason ; 
and yet mortals are so blind, that the actions of this incomprehen- 
sible power, so ezcollont for beauty, constancy, and disposition, are 
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not yet arrived at; that is to say^ a perfection in unrighteousness. 
Vice is still upon the improvement ; luxury^ immodesty, and a pros- 
titute dissolution of manners, will find still new matter to work upon. 
Our men are grown effeminate in their habits, in their motions, and 
in their ornaments, even to the degree of licentiousness. Nobody 
minds philosophy but for want of comedy, perhaps, or in bad 
weather, when there is nothing else to be done. 
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